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INTRODUCTION 

I. The Origin of Philosophical Enquiry 

In this world, the end of all activity is happiness. No- 
body even in his imagination likes to suffer pain even ftor a 
moment. Even those who commit suicide do so only when 
they are sorely disgusted with the pains inherent in Samsara. 
Truly has it been said by our elders, “ Every one de^tS 
from pain ; every one desires hap'jDiness. ** But what happi- 
ness is cannot be very well explained by those who lack 
philosophical insight. The enjoyment of sense-objects which 
people resort to as ‘ pleasure * day and night and for which 
they put forth their utmost effort is considered by philoso- 
phers as entirely undesirable, mixed as it is always with pain. 
So the wise leave all worldly enjoyments even as one does 
honey mixed with poison and seek the highest end of human 
existence which alone leads to final and absolute happiness; 
and after they have attained it for themselves, they are moved 
with pity for the*creatures quivering in the well of miseries 
and for their good they apply themselves to the propagation 
of the truth attained. Thus do the wise explain the Origin 
of Philosophical Enquiry. 

11. The Significance of Samkhya Philosophy 

Of all the philosophical systems^ Samkhya had been 
considered by all to be the most ancient* Nobody can 'gain^ 
say the fact that this occupies a prominent place in all the 
S’astras, since this is cither supported Or controverted hy 
every philosophical system. Therefore, the importance dF 
thjs S'astra is recognised by all the systems., S ankaratiSiysi*' 
seyd — ** The doctrine, moreover* stands somewhat near to 
the Vedanta doctrine sinee, like the, latter* it the 
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difference of cause and effect, and it, moreover, has been 
accepted by some of the authors of the Dharma-sutras, such 
as Devala, and so on. For all these reasons we have taken 
special trouble to refute the pradhana doctrine.** ( S. R E,. 
XXXfV, p. 289 ). So also in the Mahabharata we read — 
** There is no knowledge like that of Samkhya, no power 
like that of Yoga. You should have no doubt as to Sam- 
khya being the highest knowledge. ** ( S'anti. 316, 2 ). 

Though the use of the word Slmkhya is found first of all 
in the 8* vet Up. — etc., ( VI, 13 ), yet 
S^fhkhya reflections are found even in the Rgveda and the 
other (Jpanisads. This proves the antiquity of this S'astra. 
This will be made clear in detail further on. 

Simkhya is derived from the word samkhya. The word 
tamhhyH is used in the sense of thinking and counting. Cf. 

•• ( Amara I. V. 3 ) Thinking may be 
with reference to basic principles or knowledge of Self. 
Counting refers to the twenty-four principles and asakti. 
ctusHt etc. The double implication of the word has been set 
forth by Vijhanabhiksu in his preface to Samkhya-pravaca- 
nabhAsya, by a quotation from the Mbh — 

^ II ” 

So, samkhya means knowledge of Self through right 
discrimir^ation. Garbe is of opinion that the word Slmkhya 
was originally used in the sen^ of counting, and it was then 
applied to the system of Kapila which enumerates the 25 
principles. ( For details and the opinion of Jacobi, see & P., 
p. 189, 2n and pp. 190-191). Jayacandra S'arma says with 
regaid to Samkhya in Samskrta-CanJrikS^ a magazine which 
became defunct long ago, that the SSmkhya is tawny, with 
deep-brown face, and has a big belly. He has a rosaiy in 
his hand and a staff, and keeps long nails and hair. ( Adi- 
puKh^a quoted, yil of 1821 5'ai^a,.Vol. 1 and 2, p. 8 ). Really 
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speaking, since the word Kapila stands both for a t>arttcular 
<^lour and for the founder of Saihkhya Philosophy, thereforei, 
owing to the similarity of word the writer of the Purai^a 
indulged in conjectures of his own. It appears that th^ 
writer of the Purana at the time of writing happ^ed to 86e 
jsome sage with tawny face and corpulent body and vyfas , led 
lo describe his form and colour. 

Some scholars, seeing the rejection of Isvara in the 
Samkhy a -system, have maintained that it is vedavimddha , or 
opposed to S*ruti (S. S , p. 21 f.; S. R, 13 ff.). S'ankaracaiya 
also, seeing that Sarfikhya is opposed to advaiia^ avers that 
Saihkhya is not rooted in the S rutis. 

** Although there are many Smrtis treating of the soul, 
we have singled out for refutation the Sarfikhya and Yoga 
because they are widely known as of?ering the means fbr 
accomplishing the highest end of man and have found favour 
with many competent persons. Moreover, their position is 
strengthened by a Vedic passage referring to them, ‘H© wW 
has known that cause which is to be apprehended by Saihkhya 
and Yoga he is freed from all fetters’ (S’ ve. Up, VI, 15). 

we refute by the remark that the highest beatitude 

is not to be attained by the knowledge of Saihkhya Smfti 
irrespective of the Veda, nor by the road of Yoga-practio<x** 
(S. B. E., XXXIV, pp. 297-8), In deciding also the ikxUlifia 
or the non-oaidika character of Saihkhya, the great S'a^bttre 
says—** The scriptural passage which the purvapaksin' 
quoted as proving the eminence of Kapila’s knowledge 
would not justify us in believing in such doctrines of 
( I* of some Kapila ) as are contrary to scriptures, for that 
passage mentions the bare name of Kapila ( without 8popi«> 
fying which Kapila is meant ), and we meet in tradition with 
another Kapila, oie., the one who burned the sohs of Sagam 
and had the surncune of VSsudcva. ** (&&E, XKIQT^ 

p. 294,). 
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Mlitirs hawe ai«o maintained-the (opposition at 
vs S'ruti. Truly speaking. Samkhya could bs 
dlMded <ihlo two — one se»'f>ara, the other nirisoaru. Let 
tihb llielsts fwft take the niris'vara-SSmkhya, propounded in 
tkS K&r&S. ^c., as rooted in SVuti, but who can take except* 
^Atki ttie vaidika character of the sesvara^Samkhya as 
propounded in the Upanisads, the Mahabharata and the 
i^rlliasf For instance, we come accross * yathd-s'rutwi- 
dku^*4EtM as A $ynonym of Samkhya in — 

5Tcr ^srrfJr ^ ^Rtfirr i 

( Mbh., S' anti, 3W. 25 > 

tn *lhe SlSth phapter of S'antiparvan, in the section 
)dk»eribing the intrinsic, extrinsic and super natural aspects 

Prakrii many synonyms of the upholders of 
Sgthkhyaaremet with; e. g , ( i?. 1 ) 

(2) (5)ipiT- 

1 6. 7. 8 and 9 ) (10) 

(l2) (l3). Here the word 

^ IFdtf^srMnidars* inah ' being repeated four times esla- 
bKshea ^e 'innVti^a character of theistic Samkhya. Moreover 
efW the atheistic Samkhya is vaidika in character, inasmuch 
as iraiditiohat categories have been borrowed from 
tljpatiifads, etd {Jacobi takes the atheistic Samkhya as older, 
ettfl hdieves that there has been an attempt for the synthesis 
df^l^ theistic and the atheistic Samkhyas in the later Upa^ 
ailj^lfthi, the Bhagavadgita and portions of the Mahabharata. 

Gdtt p. 32 ] . Therefore, from the presence of 
iheHames dfthfe SeSryas of Sarnkhya in the offering to Rsis, 
(i^ikei^hefaifly guessed that in olden times, even the most 
U tai rf ld i thei^ts -^mdertook the study of SSmkhya. ( 8. 8.« 

This cotild not have been possible if SSmkhyd ikas 
not founded on S'rutis. 
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M/ii. Germs of Ssmkhya in the Vedas, etc* 

The vT^’esence of &mkhya categories in the S'rutis in a 
germina^ foi’rn corroborates the former guess. We do not 
mean principles of Sarfikhya in their <letatl 

be sought in the Vedas and Upanisads as propounded 
^^y Samkhya-Karika. That would be as ridiculous as trying 
to find out the great banyan tree in its minute seed. Tamas 

described in the Rgveda (X. 129, 3) 

etc., assumed later on the, form of the Unmanifest. 

This very S'ruti. showing the dissolution of the elements and 
the elemental world in its cause, the darkness, points to 
satkaryavada* Sayana also favours this interpretation in his 
bhasya on this verse. Giving this very interpretation else- 
where. the Veda even explains Aja ( the unborn ) as the 
name of Pradhana — 


sw is m I 

5^5 ii 

( Rgveda, X. 82, 6 ) 

Chronologically, Jacobi has divided the Upanisads into 
four divisions on account of their variety, their origin ki 
different times, and their subject-matter ( Ent. Gott. p. 6 and 
19; H. I. P. I, p. 28 ff; I. P. I., p. 141 ff. ). 

1. The most ancient : as, Brhodaranyaka, Chandogya, 
Taittiriya, Aitareya and Kausitaki. 

2, Ancient: as, Kathaka, Ua, SVetasvatara, Mundaka 
and Mahanarayana. 


3. Modern : as, Prasna, MaitrayanI and Mandukya. 

4. Most modern : the many Atharvana Upadfads. 
Among the most ancient ones, in the Br. Up,, the Purusa 

is declared to be only a seer, not a doer« devoid of activity in 
as much as he is without any association with ^ 5 ithing;. .Cin 


T. i. 2 
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reality ) as in ‘ ^ ^ ^ 

3CT 5^«Ttw*IRra5Tq ( IV. 3, 15 ff ). ^Jhe word 
mahat is indicative of the Samkhya word Buddhi in ^ ^ 

^ w: 5^ 

etc. " ( Br. Up. 11. 4. 12 ). . T>e 

term VijMnaghana expounds the intelligent nature of Buddhi^ 

[ Jacobi says that it is very surprising how Samkhya attri- 
butes unconsciousness to Baddhi which is by nature intelli- 
gence. Vide, Ent. Gott. p. 32. In this connection, consult 
also the Kfl^syay'^na Bhakya on the Gautama - Sutra “ 

" ( 1 . 15 ). ] 

In the Ch. Up. ( VI. 2. 1 ) having first introduced the 
theory of sat karycfoa da in “ 

the S'ruti in the same mantra mentions the purva-paksa of 
asat-karyavada in “ 

It then advances in the next mantra satkaryavada 
that is, { ), as a contradiction of the previous state- 

ment, e. g., " i^g ^ 

" ( VI. 2. 2 Here the differ- 
ence from S' ahkara- Vedanta is that it accepts the aggregate 
of effects as real and not unreal like mlya. It maintains that 
this aggregate of effects exists as a reality in the cause. Thus 
It clearly expounds satkaryavada. The cause has been signi- 
fied as real. This has also been indicated in the mantra 
ipqrr ^ 

( ch. Up. VI. 1, 4). Thus arose the 
Parinamavada of the Samkhyas ( Ent. Gott.. p. 14 ). From 
this reality or existence were produced fire, earth, etc. The 
expounding of three forms of these objects in “ ^ 

«rfl|^ ” ( ch. Up., VI 4, 1 ) is only an 

earlier form of the Sattva, Rajas and Tamas of the Sarfikhya 
l^lull>9ophy. The redness of fire indicates Rajas* just as 
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red colour colours cloth, etc., so Rajas colours citfa, because 
of Us property of activity. Even so, the whiteness of water 
indicates Sattva, because white water has the property of 
purifying things. Sattva also purifies the mind with know- 
ledge. The dark colour of = Earth is an indication of 
Tamas. The dark colour covers everything. Even so, the 
insentient Tamas covers the knowledge born of Sattva. [See, 
Bala, p. 3. What has been propounded by Suryanarayana 
S'lstri in contradiction of this will be found in the Introduc- 
tion, S. N. S. ] . This very thing is propounded in the 
mantra “ " { S'v. Up. IV 5; Maha- 

narayana Up., p. 141, Isadi ). The trivrtkarana (trebling) 
S'ruti found in the ( Ch. Up. VI. 4 and 5 ) also corroborates 
this opinion. We also see that the word^ tnvrta has been 
used in the sense of the three Attributes in “ 
etc. ’’ (s'v. Up, I, 4 ) also. There the ihree-foldness of 
gram, etc., has been indicated by the gross, the medium and 
the small sizes. It appears that the three -foldness of the 
Attributes has also been used similarly. Jacobi has also 

accepted this ( Ent. Gott., p. 32 ). 

• 

The SaiTikhya categories are clearly stated in the later 
Upanisads, e. ^ , in Kalha “ TO fKifTOcRI TT: 

(ill, 10 ). Ma hat IS the synonym of Ahankara. vSimilarly' 
we find and Parusa in “ 

TO I m q^ ii ” ( Ibid in. ii ). 

Prof. Radhakrishnan believes that the indifference and in- 
activity of Purusa have been indicated in “ gquff 

fmrqF qRq^^^ i rrqr^q: T%q^ 

in the Mundaka Up. (ill, l) [l. P. 1. 259, In], 

It is a well-known fact that SVetas'vatara is essentially 
a Sarfikhya Upanisad. It abounds in the Samkhya cate- 
gories. For instance in this alone, the words Samkkya and 
Kapila have been used for the first time. “ 
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*’ ( VI. 13 ). “ *’ ( V. 2 ). In 

this connection, we shall show later that there is a good deal 
of controversy about the word Kapila, It is again in this 
Upanisad that the words vyakta, avyakta and jna are found, 
^ ^ vr?:% etc.’* ( I. 8 ); 

also “ etc. *’ ( I. 9 ). vide also the 

Mbh. “ 9T|ft On. 30. 88. This 

whole verse is quoted in the Gauda. on the 61st Karika ). 
Similarly, the use of the words Pradhana, Prakrti and gura 
IS also found here, e. g. “ ^ '* ( I, 10 ), " f 

** ( IV, 10 ), ’* ( I, 13 ). etc. Also, 

the mantra " I 3?h%: 

qffi^'t"«R^8pqm Tqqm^^ ir* ( SV. Up. I, 4) 

propounds the ca’^egories of Samkhya. The word trivrta 
refers to the three gunas, the word sodas anta refers to sixteen 
Vikaras, the word s atardhara points to the fifty varieties of 
pratyaya-sarga. Keith’s doubt about the Sariikhya character 
of this verse will not bear examination ( S. S. p. 11 )« 
He has given up the reasonable interpretation and says, 

“ The worth of such identifications must be regarded as 
uncertain and no conclusive evidence is afforded by them, 
as plays on numbers arc much affected by the Brahmanical 
schools. *’ But he has not given any different interpretation 
himself and is, therefore, open to the charge of leaving the 
present and the relevant in favour of the absent and the 
irrelevant. 

But simply on the basis of the presence of a few techni* 
cal terms of Samkhya, we should not conclude that a parti- 
cular Upanisad propounds Samkhya doctrines. For instance, 
m places like “ g qfR g ” ( s'v. Up. Iv, 

10 ) though there is a technical term of Sarfikhya, yet it 
appears that it is only supporting the Vedanta doctrine. 
Therefore, seeing that Samkhya comes closely after Vedanta 
in these Upanisadas, Jacobi declares that there cannot be 
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^ny two opinions among scholars with regard to the fact that 
the rise of the Samkhya and Yoga systems lies between the 
most ancient and the ancient Upanisads. ( Ent. GoLt. p. 21 ). 

Among the modern Upanisads, the mention of Saliva, 
Rajas and Tamas by name, the exposition of the five subtle 
elements, the enunciation of the five gross elements and 
reference to the Samkhya categories of ksetrajna, samkalpa, 
adhyavasaya, abhimana and lin^a clearly show that these Upa- 
nisads come after the formulation of the Sarhkhya system. 
As— 



etc.” ( Maitrayanl. Up. iV, 5 ), “ 

etc. ( Ibid 111,2 ), “ gwT 

^ ^q^^qttrrqr: etc. ( Pr up IV. 8 ) and so on. 

In the Mbh, and the Puranas, we find Sahikhya philo- 
sophy fully reflected. At one place we find the mention of 
the five gross elements, the twenty-four categories in their 
manifested or unmanifested character and the three ganas 
(Mbh. Ill, 209, 16-21; 211,4). The distinction between Prakrii, 
and Purusa has been extensively expounded in S'antipar\an 
(285, 33 - 40 ). Here the word saliva stands for Prakrli and not 
Brahman, But Keith, seeing that saliva was used as the subject 
of comparison of a spider, erroneously maintains thatsoffca is 
referring to Brahman ( S. S., p. 17 ). It will be clear from 
the two verses quoted below that his explanation is errone- 
ous, since it is opposed to the context : — “ 

^rqiT: i ii 

goTp]^l II II ^ 

We find a reference in the Mbh. of Samkhya knowledge be- 
ing called Vaisesika which was imparted to (anaka by 
Pahcasikha of Paraiara gotra, e, g., “ 5im VM 

( S' anti. 330, 23a ). There again, three paths of 
emancipation have been described. Wc find there from the 
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context that leaving aside the paths of mere knowledge or 
action, Samkhya lays down a third kind of path, viz,^ a com- 
bination of knowdedge and action. S^anti. 320, 38 — 40. In this 
connection, Vide my article. P. O. C, Lahore, II, 1027 / ). 

In the dialogue between Janaka and Sulabha, the latter 
uses the word Samkhya in the sense of a particular kind of 
a sentence I 

^5TFTrr% ^ gmrsrt ^ i 

II ” ( S'anti. 320, 79 and 82 ). 

But at one place in the Ml^h., thirty qualities of a body have 
been metioned. This classification of qualities is not met 
with in the Sanrikhya philosophy e. (l) S'abda, (2) Spars'a, 
(3) Rasa, (4) Rupa, (5) Gandha, (6-10) the five senses, (ll) 
Manas, (12) Buddhi, (l3) Sativa, (M) Aham-karta, (l5) 
Samagrya, (I6) Sanghatot (l7) Prakrti, (I8) Vyokti, (l9) Dvan- 
dvayoga, (20) Kala, (21-25) the five gross elements, (26) Sat/i/ia- 
vayoga, (27) Asadhhavayoga, (28) Vidhi, (29) S'ukra and (3U) 
Bala (S'anti 320,97-112 ). So it has been said* — 

I if" 

{ ibid, 112). There, the eight -fold varieties of Prakrti and 
sixteen varities of modifications have been' described in the 
310th chapter of the same parvan. Again, the nine kinds of 
creation mentioned there are not found in Samkhya books. 
They are as given below : — 

( 1 ) The creation of mahat from avyakta, ( 2 ) from mahat 
there is the creation of ahamkara, (3) from the latter of 
manas, (4) from it, that of the five gross elements, ( 5 ) from 
these, that of five attributes, (6) from these, that of five 
senses, (7) from these, that of “ connected with the senses 
( aindriyaka ),” (8) from this, that of the upper and oblique 
varieties and (9) from the oblique, there is the creation of the 
lower variety. Thus, there is mutual discrepancy in the 
doctrines expounded in the Mbh. The categories taught 
by Pancas'ikha in S' anti. 219, arc nowhere obtmned in the 
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Samkhya. A teaching of this very teacher, quite different 
from that mentioned above, is found in 321, 96--112 of the 
S'anti. In the 274th chapter, the doctrines expounded by 
Devala are different from every other. But even in the midst 
of divergent expositions of Samkhya doctrines, all agree with 
regard to the exposition of Brahman or I s' vara. Even though 
the plurality of parusas has been accepted. Brahman has 
been described as the basis of all. {vide — 

S' anti 350. 26 ). Asuri, having taught Samkhya to 
Pancas'ikha, got merged in Brahman — “ 

I II ” ( S' anti. 218. 13 ). 

In the Bhagavadgita also, we do not find atheism among 
the Sariikhyas. Rather we find .the antiquity and dualism 
of Samkhya propounded in it ( Tilak’s Gltarahasya, Hindi 
translation by Sapre, p. 514, 1917 edn. ). Kapila, the pioneer 
of Samkhya philosophy has been described by Lord Krsna 
as an example of his own glory, e. ^ 

( Bh. G. X, 26 ). Here the Samkhya path without harman 
is only a synomym of Jnana. Therefore S'ankaracarya ex- 
plains the word krtanta as “ I 

^ ” ( Bh. G. XVIII. 13 ). S'anka- 

racarya explains the word gurMSamkhyana ( Bh. G. XVIII. 19 ) 
as the system of Kapila the subject-matter of which is the 
exposition of the three gunas, viz, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, 

Again in the 3rd chapter of Bhagavata Purana, the 
Samkhya doctrines in detail tend to propound devotion to 
Visnu. Among the Puranas also, the various traditional 
schools interpret Samkhya doctrines in their own way ( see 
V. P. VI. 5, 2-8; VI. 4, 35 Sk. P. PrabhLsa-khanda. 18, 13-15 ; 
Brah. P. ch. 213 ff ). 

In the Manu-smrti also which is contemporai^ with the 
Mbh. ( S, S, p. 52 ) there is a detailed description of Sattva,. 
Rajas and Tamas ( XII. 24-52 ) and reference to the three 
pramSnas ( ibid, 105 ). But the word SSifikhya is not found 
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in it Medhatithi, commenting on “ 

gi%: • (1. 76), says~r%^r«iTr^5iT^r?r^?Rr^?fW5r5:— , and thu 
indicates the presence of Samkhya doctrine. In Visnusmrti 
the distinction of Purusa from the twenty-four categories 
preceded by discrimination, has been clearly described. Om 
of the stanzas ( XX, 25 ) of this Smrti very closely correspond: 
with the comment on the second Karika by Gaudapada ( S 
S. p. 52 ). In the S'ankha-sarfihita we find twenty-five cate 
gories, but Purusa is identified with Visnu ( Vl\ 21-25 ), 
Yajhavalkya Smrti has also been influenced by Samkhya, e» 

{ HI, 179 ff. ). We have already said that the Samkhya cate- 
gories expounded in these books give prominence to I s' vara 
( See also Bh. Com. pp. 183-4, where Belvalkar points out 
five stages of the Evolution of Samkh37a doctrines. ) 

IV. Samkhya Teachers 

Names of twenty -six Samkhya teachers are met with in 
the Smftis. the Mbh., the Karikas, etc. They are as follows:- 
(l) Kapila, (2) Asuri, (3) Pancas'ikha, (4) Vindhya- 
vasa, or Vindhyavasaka or Vindhyavasin, (5) Varsaganya, 
(6) Jaiglsavya, (?) Vodhu, (8) Asitadevala or Devala, (9) 
Sanaka, (lO) Sanandana, (ll) Sanatana, (12) Sanatkumara, 
(13) Bhrgu, (14) S’ukra. (l5) Kas’yapa, (I6) Paras'ara, (l7) 
Garga or Gargya, (l8) Gautama, (l9) Narada, (20) Arstisena 
(21) Agastya, (22) Pulastya, (23) Harita, (24) Uluka, (25) 
Valmiki and (26) S'uka. 

1 . Kapila 

Mentioned in the S'v. Up. ( 5, 2 ) for the first time, 
Kapila is known everywhere as the founder of the Samkhya 
philosophy. Many people think that he was not a historical 
personage. But Garbe, criticising the views of Max-Miillcr 
and Colebrooke, believes that the traditionally handed down 
name of Kapila cannot be regarded as fictitious; there is 
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another support in the name of the town Kapilavastu of the 
Budhists ( S. Y., 2, § 3 ). Keith, on the other hand, opines 
that Kapila was not a historical person as he is found identi- 
fied with or V75/?u or S' iva, and is, therefore, another 
name for Hirany agar bha ( S. S. 9, In; Mbh. S'anti. 339, 66-67; 
342. 92-93 ). Kaviraja Gopinatha also agrees with this opinion 
as expressed by him in the introduction to Jayamahgal^ pub- 
lished by me ( p. 3 ). Balarama Udasina, in his footnotes 
to Yogabhasya 1. 25; “ 

^ r says 

3Trg?:q ii ( 2 ) ‘q^fq 

^ q^ ‘ ?i% ^Tqqpi^ m ^ qriH; 

u ( 3 ) qa^ qjf^ qrq qq^i%^cT^ \ qr^T^qi^rq ^eh?^ 

tlrqqTqf%l%<iRp3[ I (Bhagavata Purana, I. 3. II). |m 

?t% qm: { ‘ ^ q^lf 

5 %qq[ I q:?q^qq ^ qrf^> 

5ilr II (4) qr^^T^rqq^jqq^Eq ‘ qrfq q^ ^ 

qrf^ qq II ‘q> 5^qTf^l^lTTTq?qBqiqrf^ 

( Ch. S. S. p. 62 ).• 

From a quotation in the Baudhayana ( 2 . 6, 30). we learn 
that an asura Kapila divided the four dramas. There is an- 
other Kapila also who wrote a Kapilasmrti dealing with the 
sraddha\ vivaha, prayas citta ceremonies (H. Dh. I, pp. 25. 525). 
S ahkaracarya also thinks that the Kapila of Sanikhya is 
different from the Vedic Kapila ( Br. S. Bhasya Ii, 1. I ). 
Anandagiri, commenting on this says that the Vedic Kapila 
IS that one who reduced the sixty-thousand sons of Sagara to 
ashes. He is quite different from the Sanikhya teacher. But 
we find in the Padmapurana that one Kapila alias Vasudeva 
taught the Sarfikhya doctrines to Brahman, Bh^gli, etc., sup- 
ported by the Vedas; another Kapila taught ( the Sanikhya ) 
as opposed to all the Vedic tenets ( quoted in N. B. S., II 1, 1, 
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p. 4 ). But according to the Bhagavata Purana ( 3. 25. 1 ) 
Vasudeva himself was born as Kapila from the womb of 
Devahuti I 

II 

Thus, we find no strong proof for believing Kapila a 
historical person. 

2. Asuri 

There IS a difference of opinion also with regard to the 
reality of A sun, the first disciple of Kapila. Kaviraia 
Gopinatha thinks him to bd a historical person ( Jay., Int., 
p. 3 ). But Garbe and Keith are opposed to this view ( S. 
pp. 47-48; S. Y. pp. 2-3 * Garbe adds that if Asuri is really 
historical then he is different from his namesake mentioned 
in the S'atapatha-Brahmana ). The two interesting accounts 
as to how Kapila taught Asuri are found in the Jayamahgala 
and the Matharavrtti. In the Mbh., Asuri is made the 
teacher of Pahcas ikha “ srm I... 

^TTgT: etc. ” ( S'anti, 218. 6, 10 ). We find only one 

quotation ascribed to Asuri, Viz» “ 

n” in the commentary 

of Hanbhadra on the Saddars'anasamuccaya ( p, 36 ). 

3. Pancas'ikha 

Pancashkha, the disciple of Asuri is found quoted in the 
followjidg works : 

A. Y. Bh._ 

( [5. vj] I (w) «TTf?- 

^ ”i [%. 

wwqpfiTwrrq: ^ 
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nil*! ” 

(5R)“5?^Tq[ ^5<T: fPlftfT?: 

^ ?I^in^nT »ra: ^^ns’:?W?Eqj?5iT 

^ O ' (^) “ fp!Tf35i’Tra 

f^v-qr%, ?TmTf«rTfiT sigaf^ ” [ ^. i 'O • ( ^ ) 

“ g5q^5tsratnnnTO%^^5=f ” [ ^. vi. ] ii 

V^yasa does not give the name of Pahcas ikha, but it 
IS Vacaspati who says so. 

B. S. Su.— 

( W ) “ a^T^^if^^nn: qafintg:” ['^. i ( & ) “ aifqq?- 
^ [ ^. ” 

C. S. S. B.- ’ 

( sfi ) “ qm sRn^t^iqir»r;qwrfifefafa^ras?r\qjf^qW' 
?T*TRm: gtutqqiH,, trsj spsTisfq ^utEif^snsTi^^ ?TJrra?rt 
frtqicfTqnj^, rwfisfq HJTram Jr.^pr.qfi. *’ 

5. ] I 

D. Bhamatl. — * 

( 3ft ) “ ti?^qitilgfqq;^??tn^qtTnqf?H55t|^:t3nrfi5«5T?:” [siir- 

=?. 1® ]. 

E. Gauda. ( Kar. 1 ) and Math. ( Kar. 22 ) — 

( 5 ) “ qafqqt^'Eqsn ^ ^5tTW^ ?tt: I sizt qjfq 

stRt mFT: II ” 

This verse is ascribed to Pancas'ikha by Bhavagaiies'a 
in his Xattvayatharthyadipana and by Fdaribhadrasuri in 
S astravartasamuccaya ( see Int. to Matharavrtti ). Bhava- 
ganes a was the disciple of VijnSnabhiksu and flourished in 
the 17th century A.D. The time of HaribhadrasQri is about 
725 A.D. 
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century A,D. ( F, O. Schrader in a letter to me from Kiel. 
March 1, 1927 ). In the Matharavrtti we find : “ 

*’ a quotation from the Hastamalakastolra which 
is of the age of S'ahkaracarya ( i, e. 780-812 A.D., See Int.. 
Math., p. 5 ). Therefore, it is wrong to decide the age of 
Vindhyavasa or IsVarakrsna on the basis of the Kanaga- 
sattari. And, if Vyadi alias Vindhyavasin, is the author of the 
.Hiranyasaptati, then the latter is certainly different from the 
Sarfikhykarika, and Vindhyavasin is different from Isvara- 
krsna. Otherwise the date of livarkrsna will have to be 
pushed back to the 4th century B. C. Therefore, it is safe to 
conclude, as Keith also says, that there are more than one 
Vindhyavasins and that their dates are uncertain ( S. S., 79 
in; also. Karma., p. 59 ). 

5, Varsaganya 

We are as uncertain about Varsaganya as about the 
former teachers of Samkhya. We find two quotations from 
him in the Vyasabhasya: (l) “ 

(III 53. (2) “ WT ^ sf I 

53^^^ 11 *’ ( Ibid. IV. 13 ) Vacaspati 
thinks that the latter quotation is taken from the Sastitantra. 
This very verse is quoted by Vacaspati in his Bhamatl with 
the remarks : “ ^T%- 

I ** (on the Brahmasutrabhasya, II 1, 3). Another 
quotation from Varsaganya. “ 

I *’ IS found in the Tatt. K. ( on Karika 47 ). The 
quotation — “ SRTH I *’ found in the Gaud., and 

the Math. ( Karika 17 ). is ascribed to Varsaganya by Keith 
( S. S. 73, 3n ). All these lead us to the conclusion that the 
Chinese tr:\dition ascribing the authorship of the Sastitantra 
to Pahcasikha is not trustworthy. There is also considerable 
doubt as to Varsaganya being the author of the ^stilantra 
(Jay, Int. pp. 4-6; Hiriyanna: “ Sasfitantra and Varsaganya ’*, 
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Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, April-June, 1929^ 
pp. 107-112 ). This has been discussed in detail below. 

6. Jaigisavya 

According to the Kurmapurana, Jaigisavya was a class- 
Jellow of Pahcas'ikha ( S, S. 51 ). This Jaigisavya is quoted 
as an authority on Yoga ( Y. Bh., II. 55 and HI. 18). Vacas- 
pati also refers to him in his Nyayavartikatatparyatika as the 
author of DharanWastra (on Nyayasutra III. 2.43). But, 
according to the Buddhacarita ( 12. 67 ), Aradakalama refers 
to Jaigisavya, Janaka and Paras' ara as persons who obtained 
salvation through Samkhya ( Jay., Int. p. 2, 2n. ) In the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, we can say nothing more about 
Jaigisavya. ^ 

7. Vodhu 

Vodhu IS also familiar by name alone. We have not 
come across any of his writings or quotations. In the list of 
the names of the sages pronounced in the Rsitarpana, we find 
the name of Vodhu after that of Asuri, and before that of 
Pahcas'ikha. The opinion of Weber that it is the Brahmanis- 
ed form of Buddha’s name, is quite untenable (see S. V. p. 6). 
Keith has, however, discovered Vodhu’s name before that of 
Asuri in one of the paris'istas of the Atharvaveda (S. S. 51 ). 

8, Devala 

We find a dialogue between Asitadevala and Narada in 
the Mahabharata ( S'anti., Ch., 274 ). There we find eight 
kinds of bhutas ( bhava, abhava, kala, prthhvl. Upas, vayu, 
Ukasa and tejas ); and kala impelled by bhava creating all 
the five elements, viz., earth, air, water, wind and glow. 
The senses themselves are not the knowers but produce 
knowledge for the ksetrajna. Higher than the senses is citta, 
higher than the latter is manas, higher than it is buJJfii and 
the highest of all is purusa. The ear, the skin, Ae eye 
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the nose, the tongue, the citta, the manas and the baddhi 
are the eight instruments of knowledge, etc. It is said 
there : ft I W * 

TO II { Verse 39 ). Thus we see that this dialogue 
deals with theistic Sahikh 3 ^a. The quotations from Devala» 
as found in the Apararka. a commentary on the Yajhavalkya- 
smrti. resemble the Tattvasamasa very much (See Ya)na- 
valkyasmrti. Ananda:^rama. Edn. II, pp. 986-7 ). Kane, in his 
H. nh. Vol. I, p. 121, sa 3 ^s that Devala was a contemporary 
of the Smrtikaras, Viz,, BrKaspati and Katyayana. And the 
age of Katyayana according to him is between the 4th and 
6th centuries A.D. f see p. 218 ). But Udayavirasastri says 
that as Devala is frequently alluded to in the Mahabharata, 
his age must be d'^termined b 3 ^ the age of the epic in its 
present form. The Mahabharata according to western scho- 
lars ( says Mr S'astn ). assumed its present form by the 2nd 
century B.C. ( P. O. C. Lahore, JI p. 865 ). But according to 
Prof. Winternilz, the epic assumed its present form by the 
4th century A.D. ( See H. I. L. 1. pp. 465-475 ). Devala does 
not seem to be much older than Uvarakrsna. The theory to 
the contrary does not seem to be convincing. It is based on 
the following quotation from the Matharvrtti : “ 

, ( p. 84 ), where the word prabhrti is taken to 
indicate a wide gap between Devala and Isvarakrsna. But the 
traditional list found in the Malharavrtti does not tally with 
any other such list. Therefore, Mathara s quotation can only 
establish Devala s priority to Uvarakrsna and nothing else. 
9-26. Sanaka, etc, 

Gaudapada ( on Kar. I ). quotes a verse and a half in 
which he e>iume rates the names of the seven sons of Brahman, 
They are : Sanaka, Sananda, Sanatana, Asun, Kapila. 
Vodhu and Pancasikha. But in the Mahabharata, the list is 
different ( S' anti. 340, 67-69 ). viz»t Sana, SanatsujMa, Sanaka^ 
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Sanandana, Sanatkumara, Kapila and Sanatana. Unfortu- 
nately we find no information about Sanaka, Sanandana^ 
Sanatana, Sana. Sanatsujata and Sanalkumara, except a 
reference to Sanandanacarya in 

( S. Su VI, 69 ). There is a reference to a Sanatkumara. 
author of some Sniiti. in the Nirnaj^asindhu and the Tristha- 
ilsetu ( H., Dh , I, 656 ). vSimilarly wc find Bhrgu, S^ukra, 
Ka^yapa, Paras'ara, Garga, Gautama, Narada, Arstisena, 
Agastya, Puiastya and Harita mentioned as writers of Smrtis 
( Ibid, index ). The dialogue between Paras^ara and Janaka 
named the Paras' ara gUa. and found in the Mahabharata 
( s' anti., Chs., 290-299 ), deals with the duties of the varnas 
and asramas and has no vestige of Sarnkhya teaching in it. 
It IS just possil Ic that Poras'ara came to be regarded as a 
teacher of Sarnkhya because he happened *10 be born in the 
same family as Pahcas'ikha (Mbh., S'anti., 320-23). Uluka is 
a synonym for Kaus ika. In the Chinese translation of the 
Sarfikhya Karika. Is'varakisna is referred to as born in the 
Kaus'ika famiK^ ( Jay Jnt p, 2. 2n ). We know absolutely 
nothing of Valmiki and S'uka as teachers of Sarfikhya. 

V. ^Standard Works on Sarnkhya 

A Available : — 

Of the standard works on Sarfikhya, only three are 
available. They are “ Sarrikhya~Sutras , “Tattva-samasa" 
and “ Sarhkhya-Krrika 

Some scholars are of opinion that S. 6u. are not written 
by Kapila. The reason is that we find many passages from 
other works in them. hor example, “ 

( Br. S. IV. 1, I ) = S. Su.. IV. 3; " 

( y. S., II. 45 ) = i". Su., Ill 34 and VI. 24. Again, in the satras 
establishing the authority of the Vedas (s. Su., V. 40~5l), the 
influence of the Vedanta is clearly visible. Again, we find 
tnany passages, from Sarfikhya-Kraika, quoted in the 
T. i. 3 
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Sutras. Madhavacarya of the 14lh century A.D,, quotes from 
the Karikas and not Sutras in his S, D. S. The oldest com- 
mentator on the Sutras is Aniruddha who flourished in about 
1500 A.D. Therefore, the Sutras must have come into exis- 
tence between 1380 and 1450 A.D. ( See S. Y., pp. 8-9 ). 
Moreover, the commentator on the Sarvopakarinh a commen- 
tory on the Samasa-SOtra, opines that Kapila, the author of 
“ Sarfikhya-Sutras ** is different from Kapila. the author of 
Samasa-Sutra (ch., S. S., No. 246, pp. 93-94). But as the 
author of the S. D. S. does not quote from the Tattva-samasa 
even, so the antiquity of the latter also is doubtful. And if 
the author of the fcu., is Kapila, then how did he quote 
Pancas'ika, etc., who were his grand -disciples and who, there- 
fore, must have flourished much later (See S. Sj., VI. 68-69)*^ 

But Udayavna S'astri has tried to prove that Kapila 
himself is the author of the S. hu., in his article “ Antiquitj^ 
of the Samkhya Sutras ” ( P. C. C , Lahore. II, pp. 855-882 ). 
He is of opinion that several sutras have been interpolated 
in the original of Kapila. For example, in the I chapter, the 
satras 20-54 are interpolated, because the 19th sutra is literally 
the same as the 55th sutra, and because the 53rd and 5^th 
sutras are identical with the 15th and 16th sutras. And as 
we find the names of Sru^hna and Pataliputra in these inter- 
polated sutras, the interpolation must have been made when 
these towns were famous ( from 4th century B. C., to the 5th 
century A.D. ). The sutras 79. 80 and 84-115 of the V chapter 
are also interpolations; the interpolation of these ( 84-115 ) is 
obvious as they discuss the principles opposed to Samkhya 
Philosophy. 

Thus Mr. S'astri thinks that 68 sutras are interpolated. 
1, on the other hand, think that the entire book was v,rritten 
by some later writer and therein some interpolations might 
have been made. Mr. S'astri does not give any weighty or 
concltwive argument in support of his thesis. On the other 
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hand, when S'ahkaracarya and others quote from Samkhya- 
Karika only, there is no doubt that the Sutras did not exist 
in their time. Had the S. Su., been existent, then S'ahkara- 
carya and others would not have deliberately left aside the 
composition of a rsi and quoted from the work of an ordinary 
mortal like Is'varkrsna 

Mr. S'astri further tries to prove that V. Bh., and others 
have borrowed from the S Su. His contention is ; — 

” { V. Bh., on N. S., IV. I. 48 )— here 
IS borrowed from “ h 115). This very 

satra has been quoted again by Vatsyayana in his gloss on 
the next N. S., viz,. “ 

5^ Here the insertion of the word ^ shows that it is a 
quotation from some other work. That other work is S. Su. 

To this wc reply — If the word ?FrT is a sure sign of 
quotation from another work then why did not Vatsyayana 
put It after m the first passage (V. Bh., on N. S., 

IV. I, 48 ) quoted above ? And as regards the presence of 
in the second passage, it should be noted that this word is 
not connected witn only “^’'TT^HRqRT^ ’ but the whole passage, 
viz.. — * Here Vatsyayana 

merely repeats his own words with slight change. Therefore, 
it does not show that V. Bh. has borrowed from the i^u.. 
rather, it rnay be )usl the reverse. 

( 2 ) In the Apararka. a commentary on the Yajhavalkya- 
Smrti ( Prayas'cittddhyZuya, v. 109 ), we find quotations from 
Devala which resemble the satras in S. Su, very much. 
Therefore, Devala must have borrowed them from the S. SO. 

Mr. S aslri starts here on the presumption of the priority 
c)f the S. SO., to Devala, a fact which he has to prcjve. 

( 3 ) Patanjah, in his Mahabhasya. lays down the six 
causes of non- perception thus — “ 
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11* On this, *Kaiyyata says in his gloss 
Pradipa— - 
^^firR# r ’ — According to Kaiyyala, Patahjali here quotes 
from some other work. It seems that he look this view from 
“ *' ( S ?u.. I. 109 ) and “ *' 

( S. Su., I, 110 ). Moreover, we find only five causes of non- 
perception in the S. Sa., but in the Mahal hasya, there are six 
causes of non-perception and in the Samkhya-Karika, there 
are eight. Therefore, the S. So. are the oldest of these 
three. Moreover, the pas, sage of Kaiyyata viz., 

( " seems to he 

based on the two sTitras quoted above. 

In reply to Mr. S'astn’s arguments, the following may 
be stated. In thenfirst place, the word 17^ is not a necessary 
and sure sign of quotation from some other woik or author 
Here, the word denotes conclusion of his remarks. How 
can one deny the possibility of these renaarks being Patan 
jali’s own ? In the second place if, depending upon the 
word used by Kaiyyata, it is even admitted that Patanjah 
quotes the actual words of another, what is there to prove 
that it is the S. Su., wherefrom, he V;orrowed ? It is most 
probable that he borrowed the view from some other w^ork. 
( See H. 1. r., I, 218-219 ). Again, tliere is nothing to oblige 
Kaiyyata. who flourished in the I3th centuiy A.P. ( p. S. L.. 
p. 431 ), to borrow from the S. Su. He might have borrow^ed 
from the Sari.khya-Kanka. Moreover, the causes c^f non ^per- 
ception as given by Palahjali tally more wuth those in the 
Sarnkhya-Kanka than in the S. Su. 

( 4 ) The following suiras agree verbatim wuth the Karikas 
{a) “ ' ( S Su ,1. 124 = 

Kar., 10). (If) ( s. so., ii. 

18= Kar., 25). (c) " '* (s. So., 

11. 31 = Kar. 29 ). In {a} and (6) we find different readings. 
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yli;:y5pnn (tz) has not been commented upon by Amruddha* 
The word pravartate in {b) is not found in the Ms. in Mr* 
S'astri’s possession. 

The arguments of Mr. S'astri do not stand a close exami- 
nation. If Aniruddha did not comment upon the word 
avyapi, then it alone does not mean that the word did not 
exist formerly. Moreover. Vijnanabhiksu has commented 
upon this word. Again, what is there to prove that the Ms. 
in Mr. S'astn’s possession is the oldest and the only correct 
Ms,, whose one reading should decide so important a question 
as the authorship of Kapila In his zeal to disprove the 
theoi-y that “ the Sutras were composed on the basis of the 
Karikas,** Mr. S^astri says that if we change the order of words 
in “ and rgad it as “^ETTHT^- 

lining: we attain anusiubh metre in 

place of iirya. But this flight ol imagination, viz,, changing 
the reading itself, is too much to be swallowed even by 
ordinary people. Therefore, Mr. S'astri has failed to disprove 
that the y. Su. are based upon the Kankas 

There is a tradition that Paramarlha translated the 
Kankas into Chinese in 557—569 A.L)., (Bh., Com., pp. 175—178). 
According to Paramarlha, Buddhamilra the teacher of Vasu- 
bandhu. \vas vanquished in debate by Vindhyavasa. the 
Sanikhy a -teacher; Vindhyavasa died before Vasubandhu. 
Thus, Vindhyavasa and Vasubandhu were contemporanes. 
There is another tradition, according to which Vindhyavasa 
was a contemporary of king Baladitya and pupil of Varsa- 
ganya. A third tradition tells us that the pupil of Varsa- 
ganya composed Hiranyasaptati. But all these traditions 
should be taken as having no liistorical value. Otherwise, if 
Vindhyavasa, the author of Hiranj^asaptati and^ Isvarkrsna, 
the author of Samkhya-Karika are both identified then it 
■would leJid to a historical confusion, as staled above. 1 Das 
‘Giipta also thinks Is^'arkfsna and Vindhyavasa as two 
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different personb, see H. I. I, 218, 3n ]. The only definite 
conclusion that we can arrive at is that Is varakrs^ia is older 
than Vasubandhu [in 300 A D., see V. A. Smith: Early History 
of Induiy 3rd edn., pp 328-334; also Kalipada Bhattacharya 
“ Some Problems of Samkhya Philosophy and Sariikhya 
Literature , J. H. Q , Sept., l')32, pp, 519-520. According to 
Bhattacharya Is' vark^sna flourished in the 1st century A.D ] 
and flourished in the second or the third century A.D. The 
remark of Sva pries' vara, identifying Is'varakrsna with Kali" 
dasa, should be rejected as mistaken ( See T, T\ II, 255, In. ). 

The work of Is'vardkrsna had 70 v^erses in it. But 
now, finding the hhasya of Gaudapada running upto the 
69th verse only and finding that the v^erses following the 69lh 
have nothing of Saifikbya in them, it is believed that one of 
these verses is mi?»’sing. The question has been discussed m 
detail in the foot note to 61st Karika. Mr. S S. Palhak has 
also attacked this problem ( see, The Problem of the Sam- 
khya-Karikas I A., Vol. LII, 1923. pp. 177-181). He says— 
(1) In the 72nd Karika we read the phrase 
which means “ free from the opinions of others'*. This goes 
against the Karika found by the late B. G. Tilak. as the latter 
expounds the opinions of others in the shape of God, Soul, 
Time, or Nature being the causes of Creation. — To this we 
reply : In the Karika of Mr. Tilak, the opinion of others has 
been merely referred to and not expounded. The phrase 
means the exclusion of the expounding of others* 
opinions and not the exclusion of mere reference even. 
Otherwise. ^ would also be 

open to fault, for, here there is no exclusion of the opinion of 
the Mimamsakas. (2) Is'varakrsna has summarised the 
work of Pahcas'ikha in his own * ary as *. Now in the Sas^i- 
tantra. thert? is a mention of five alternative opiqions ( viz., 
ipaking one of Brahman, Purusa S'akti, Niyati. axuiql Kala^ 
the cause of creation ) which are to be rejected. But in th«>. 
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Karika of Tilak, we find only four. There is nothing to 
represent S' akti — ^To this we reply : IsVarakrsna has sum- 
marised the work of Pancas'ikha. But in the first place, it 
IS not as yet definite that Sastitantra is the work of Panca- 
s^ikha* Secondly, even if it were so, yet it is not binding 
upon IsVarkrsna to give every detail in his summary. The 
Other points raised by Mr. Pathak are covered by the foot- 
note alluded to above. 

B. Unavailable 

(1) Sastitantra. Something h^s already been said with 
regard to the controversy of regarding Pancas’ikha or Var- 
saganya as the author of Sastitantra. Here, the question is 
examined further. Following are the references to Sastitan- 
tra in Jay. ^ 

(a) “ ^3 ^ I 

1 *' ( p. 1 ). (^)) “ 

I ( p. 7 ). 

I ^f%rr^g=5q^ I " ( p. 56 ), 

U) “ ^ I gH?fT I ^fk- 

^ friftm I ( p. 68 ). ie) “ *15 *9 

I P 60 ) if) “ ^ 

I ” ( p. 6'j ). 

From the above passages. Prof Hinyanna infers the 
following facts ( See — “ Sastitantra and Varsaganya ", J. O 
R., Apnl-June, 1929, pp. 107-112 ). — (a) Sasplanlra has 60 
parts, (b) its author is Pancas^kha and (c) it deals with 60 
topics, and is, therefore, called “Sastitantra . Varsaganya 
IS not Its author, as others think. As regard the verse — 

TOFT ^ I 

which IS quoted in Y. Bh., and Bhamati. Vacaspati alludes 
it to Sastitantra in Tatt. V., and to Varsaganya in Bhamatu 
On the basis of these two references, people have come to 
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the conclusion that Varsaganya is the author of S^stitantra. 
But the reading in the Y. Bh. is while as the 

reading in the Bhamati is The reading can* 

not have been deliberately altered by Vacaspati, for a 
scholar of his reputation would ne t commit such a crime. 
On the other hand, from ihc opinions of Vr.rsaganya as 
found quoted in Buddhistic works, it seems that he altered 
the reading- Moreover, from Bhaskara’s remark, viz., 
" ( on Br. S , II, 1, I ). we can 

infer that FCapila was the author of a Sasiitantra. ( See also 
P. O.C., Lahore, II. p. 882« where Mr. S'astri states Sasti- 
tantra is the real Samkh^a-dars ana written by Kapila. 
Mr. Bhattacharya also holds this view. See L H. Q., 
Sept., 1932, p. 518 ). This old Saslitantra of Kapila has been 
enlarged by Pancafhkha in his Saslitantra. 

To this we reply — One should not put implicit faith in 
commentators when they refer to the names of writers. For 
example, we see that Bhatla* Utpala, in his commentary 
on Brhat'Sarfihita, quotes the verses ( 22-30 ) from Samkhya* 
Kmka, preceded by the remark “ As 

regards the alteration of into if it is considered 

impossible in the case of Vacaspati, it should be still more 
impossible in the case of Varsaganya whom Vacaspati 
refers to with great reverence as The opinion 

of Varsaganya, as quoted in the Buddhist work Abhidharma- 
kos^a ( vizu nothing new comes into existence, nor anything 
bom is ever destroyed; that what is existent, is ever existent: 
that what is non-existent can never become existent ) is 
simply a statement of the sat-karya theory. It is futile to 
read from it the difference between the theories of modifica- 
tion accordifig to Samkhya and Yoga, as Mr. Hiriyanna does. 
His arguments can be valid only when it is admitted that 
Varwgai>ya altered into But that require?! proof. 
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Therefore, the question of authorship of Siistitantra is still 
undecided. 

(2) Rajavartika, In the Tatt. K., we find the followin,?; 
three verses from Rajavartika — 

qnT’4 ^ xk^m 4i3t 11 

mfeuPTf: ^ I 

fklBB: BB B^: It 

ffrT B\k: ” II 

The first verse is quoted also in the Sarvopakani>i ( Ch. 
S. S., No. 246, p. 100 ). These sixty categories resemble the 
sixty categories treated of in the Ahirbudhnya Saifihita 
( Jay., int, p. 5; S. S*. pp. 70--73 ). It is ifTipossible to deter- 
mine the authorship of Rajavartika. Garbe thinks Bhoja is 
the author ( S. Y. p. 7 ). These maalikarthas are enumerated 
with slight variations in Jay., Math., Samkhya-tattva-vive- 
cana ( Ch., S. S., No. 245, p. 22 ), Tattva-yatharthya-dipana 
{ ibid, p. 80 ) and Tattva-samasa-sutra-vrtti ( ibid, p. 135 ). 



A SYNOPSIS OF THE CARDINAL DOCTRINES OF 
THE SAMKHYA PHILOSOPHY 


Ganganatha Jha 

The iucid writing of Vacaspati Mi^ra does not stand in 
need of nauch in the shape of an Introduction. But under the 
cover of this title, I propose to give a brief synopsis of the 
cardinal doctrines of the Sarnkh3^a Philosophy, in the hope 
that a reading of this resume would prepare the mind of the 
student for the reception of the abstruse truths, in which the 
Tattvakaumudi abounds. An^ corrections or suggestions for 
alteration, &c., will be most gratefullj/ received. 

To begin with,*the ISariikhya lays down a fourfold division 
of categories based on their respective causal and productive 
efficiency. This division is into — (1) Productive — (2) Produc- 
tive — and — Produced — (3) Produced — (4) Neither — Produc- 
tive — nor Produced. This classification includes all the twenty- 
five Principles — called Tattvas, — Prakrti or Nature being the 
purely productive, since the Samkh^^as allow of no other purely 
productive agency. The Productive — and — produced are the 
other Principles — Buddhi,*&c. These partake of the nature 
of both; — thus Buddhi is productive in as much as out of it 
evolves Ahamkara, and it is produced in as much as it itself 
evolves out of Prakrti. The purely non-productive Principles 
are the eleven sense-organs and the five material substances. 
These are purely non-productive because none of these can 
give birth to a substance essentially different from themselves. 
The Purusa (Spirit) is neither productive nor produced. In 
fact it is without attributes. All accessories are the effects ‘ 
of the Guijas.^and the Spirit is by its very nature free from 
these and as such without any accessories. 

30 
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Having thus classified the various principles, we now turn 
to the consideration of the various principles separately. 

First of all then we must examine the nature of the all- 
powerful productive agent of the Samkhyas or more properly, 
the productive force of the Universe. How is this force 
constituted? It is made up of the three Gunas — Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamas; and when Nature is in its quiescent state, 
lying dormant, these three attributes are in equilibrium. 
When occasion presents itself, i. e. when the Adrsta of the 
Spirits waiting to be born acts upon Nature, the equilibrium 
is disturbed, and it is this disturbance that gives rise to the 
various kinds of Products. The diversity of Products is thus 
rendered explicable As already mentioned, all accessories 
are due to the predominance of one or other of the three 
Gunas — the predominance of Sattva givinig rise to the kind of 
Product in which that attribute predominates, and so forth. 

The three attributes — Sattva, Ra)a^ and Tamas, — have 
respectncly the character of Happiness, Unhappiness and 
Delusion: and have their operations characterised respec- 
tively by enlightenment, activity and inertia; and are so con- 
stituted that the\)ne always operates through the suppression 
of the other, and at the same tune depending upon this latter. 
To explain this contrariety of properties — The universe would 
he in an unceasing round of activity, if the only operating 
force were Rajas; in order to provide against this. Nature 
provides her.self with a restraining agency in the shape 
of Tamas which by its nature is inert. The character of the 
objects of the universe is thus determined in accordance with 
the excess of one or the other of these attributes. Again, if 
there were no enlightening agency in the shape of Sattva, 
Nature would be nothing better than a mass of blind force 
acting in a haphazard manner. • 

Here au objector comes forward and says — “How can the 
Attributes, endowed as they are with mutually counteracting 
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properties, cooperate and bring about such a grand and 
stupendous structure as our Universe?’* 

The answer is that it is a very common fact that two or 
more substances, though mutually contradictory, do cooperate 
towards a single end; — e. the wick and the oil — both taken 
separately are as much against the action of one another as 
towards fire, but when they are together they help to enliven 
the fire. In the same manner, though the Attributes arc 
mutually counteractive, yet when combined, they act towards 
a single end, supplying each other’s deficiencies. 

The necessity of postulating three different forces is fur- 
ther supported by another reason. We see that in Nature 
there are three distinct properties — of ‘happiness’, ‘unhappi- 
ness’ and ‘delusion’. Allotiier properties are reducible under 
these three heads. Again we find that these are properties 
so much opposed to one another that all could never be the 
product of a single cause. Thus it is necessary to postulate three 
different forces or constituent elements of Nature, to which 
severally we could trace the three distinct properties. To 
these three constituents of Nature we give the names — Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamas. We find in the universe the above three 
^properties, and as all the properties of the Product must be a 
direct resultant of a like property in its cause, we arrive at 
- the conclusion that the cause of the Universe — Nature — miisr 
be imbued with the three Attributes. 

So much for the action of the Gunas. We now turn 
^ur attention towards the all-important Prakrti, Nature — the 
Xey -stone of the Sariikhya Philosophy. 

What, then, is this Prakrti, Nature? Does it stand for the 
Theistic God? Or for the Bauddha “Sensations”? Or does it 
correspond th the Vedantic “Maya ’? To all this We reply — 
'It is all these, and It is none of these. It resembles the 
Vedlrttic Ma3ra in as much as it is the one root of the Uni' 
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verse. It is not the God; since it is said to be without 
intelligence, mere dead Matter equipped with certain potenti- 
alities due to the Gunas. In short, Prakrti is the one rootless 
Root of the Universe (objective as well as subjective) imbued 
with the three Attributes and evolving through these, every 
kind of entity — save the Purusa, Spirit. 

The next point that we have to consider is- — How do the 
Samkhyas prove the existence, the rootlessness, and eternalit> 
of this Prakrti? Is it necessary to postulate such a rootless 
root. Itself unmanifested, and yet manifesting all objective and 
subjective entities? Proofs of this are given at length in all 
works on the ban khy a Philosophy, and it will not be al- 
together out of place here briefly to sum them up. But 
before we take up this, it is necessary to explain the Samkhya 
doctrine of causality, the point on which re:;ts the whole fabric 
of the system. What then is the cause and how is it related 
to the effect ? Cause is defined as a substance in which the 
effect subsists in a latent form. Thus the effect must be 
said to be eternally existent — primarily in a latent condition, 
in the cause, and latterly manifesting itself and then 
commonly recognized as the effect. How to prove that the 
effect has been lying latent in the cause and has not been 
newdy produced by the cause ? 

Fir5//y."What is a nonentity can never be made an entity. 

■ — That IS to say — that which has never existed can never be 
brought into existence. What remains to be done by the 
operation of the cause is the manifestaticn of the effect — that 
IS to say. Its manifestaticn as the effect of the particular 
cause. And this kind of manifestation we find in the produc> 
lion of oil from the difl trenl oil-seeds wherein it has been 
hitherto lying latent. 

Secondly. — We find that the effect is always in one 
way or the other related to the cause. Now, this relation 
would not be possible if the effect were a nonentity ; 
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for a nonentity can have no relations. If the relation 
the effect with the cause were not necessary then every 
effect would be possible from every cause. Since in that 
case there would be no restrictive qualification which would 
confine the operation of particular causes to particular effects. 
This would lead to an absurdity. 

Thirdly, — We cannot deny causal efficiency. Now what 
does this efficiency consist in? It cannot be anything other 
than the existence in the cause of the effect in a latent 
condition. For the difference of seeds, as cause of oil, from 
sand, lies merely in the fact that it is only in the seeds and 
not in the sand, that the oil subsists 

Fourthly, — The effect is non-different from the cause; 
and the latter being an entity, the latter must be so also. To 
take an example, the cloth is non-different from the threads 
composing it; because it is neither heavier than the latter, 
nor IS any other relation than that of inherence possible 
between the two; and it is only between two different things 
that any other relation as that of conjunction, etc., is possible. 
Nor can the cloth ever exist apart from the threads. The 
difference of properties and actions cannot establish any 
difference. For though a single thread cannot do what is done 
by the cloth, yet this latter is nothing more than a collection 
of threads; and we see that what a single man cannot do, 
can be done very well by a number of them together; e. g., 
a single man cannot carry a palanquin, which work can 
be performed by a number of men together. Thus then 
we see that the effect is nothing more than the developecj 
cause; and the latter again is merely an undeveloped effect. 
This identity of cause and effect has been thus explained bj^ 
Sir Wil iiam Hamilton also, who says — **When we are aware 
of something which begins to be, we are by the necessity of 
our intelligence, constr dned to believe that it has a cause. 
But what does the expression, that it has a cause, signify? 
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If we analyse our thought, we shall find that it simply means, 
that as we cannot conceive any new existence to commence, 
therefore, all that now is seen to arise under a new appear- 
ance had previously an existenbe under a prior form. We 
are utterly unable to realise in thought the possibility of the 
complement of existence either increased or diminished, 
are unable, on the one hand, to conceive nothing becoming 
something — or on the other something becoming nothing...* 
There is thus conceived an absolute tautology between the 
effect and its causes. We think the cause to contain all 
that is contained in the effect: the effect to contain nothing 
which was not contained m the cause 

— Lectures on Metaphysics — XXXIX. 

Having thus proved the existence ^f the effect in the 
cause, the Saffikhyas employ this fact in proving the exist- 
ence of their Prakrti, Nature. The effect being only a 
developed cause, in which it has been lying latent, all entities 
must have their unmanifested condition in their cause. That 
IS to say. the elements he in Ahamkara which lies in 
Buddhi. Now if we go on expanding this series we would 
be landed in a re^ressus ad injinitum. In order to avoid this 
we must postulate the existence of a principle which must 
be uncaused and which must be the final substratum of the 
undeveloped state of all other entities. Thus we have a 
causeless cause which must be by its very nature unmanifest- 
ed, the final cause of all; — and to this the Samkhyas give the 
names “ Pradhana, ’ “ Prakiti “Avyakta. * (Nature). 

Secondly, we find that all entities — from Buddhi down- 
wards — are limited and are the development of some further 
ultimate Principle — and this latter is Prakiti. 

Having thus proved the Existence of Nature fheSamkhya 
proceeds to define its properties as well as those of its 
Products, and to explain wherein lies their differenoe* 
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In order to do this they first of all consider the properties 
of the Manifested Entities — the effects of Prakrti. These 
are caused, and as a necessary consequence of this — transitory, 
limited, mobile, many, dependent (on the activity of the 
Prakiti), made up of parts: these are the characteristics where 
the Prakrti differs from the Manifested Entities, Buddhi 
and the rest. For, as already explained, the Prakrti is the 
uncaused root of the Universe, and as such, must be eternal. 
And as all Universe is the result of Its evolution, It must be 
all-pervading: as a necessary consequence of this it is im- 
moveable I. c., it cannot move, in the sense of ^^oing from one 
place to another. And further, since it is all-prevading it 
must be one. It is independent — depending only on the 
activity of its own con'^titucnt Gunas. 

These are ther points of difference. Those of agreement 
are, that Prakrti as well as the manifested entities are the 
resultants of the various actions and interactions of the three 
Gunas. Secondly, being without intelligence, both must be 
without discrimination, since discrimination proceeds from 
intelligence. Thirdly, both these present objects for the enjoy- 
ment of the Spirit. Fourthly, since they are without intelli- 
gence, they can never be the observers, they must always re- 
main the observed, and as such common. That is to say, every 
object that is observed is so observed, not differently by dif“ 
ferent individuals, but is a common c bjcct of observation by 
all, and it is common in that sense Fifthly, they are without 
intelligence — the on^y Principle endowed wnth intelligence 
being the Spirit. Sixthly, they are prolific, i. e , endowed with 
evolutionary potency. The Spirits are without this. 

These in brief, are the points of agreement and difference 
between Prakrti on one hand and its Produc ts on the other. 

Now \Ve must consider the nature of the Spirits and see 
«what theSankhyas have to say as to their exisUnce, number 
and properties. But before we proceed with this, we must 
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first see if it is necessary to have a distinct principle in the 
shape of innumerable Spirits. And on this score, the first 
reason that presents itself is the fact that we have not yet got 
any principle that will supply the factor of intelligence, 
sentience. Intelligence cannot belong to the Buddhi, the 
Cosmic Mind, for it is material, being the product of Prakrts 
which IS essentially insentient and what is absent in the 
cause cannot manifest itself in the product. So we must 
have a distinct Principle of Sentience, 

Secondly • — We see in our eve^'yday life that all that is 
composite is for the use of another, as a bed, a chair, &c. And 
we have seen before that all the entities from Prakrti down- 
wards arc composites. Though this sounds a little absurd as 
regards Prakrti. Buddhi and Ahamkara, jjet we must not 
forget that the body of these apparently immaterial entities is 
made up of the three Guiias which are as material as 
anything. Such being the case, we must postulate the 
existence of an incorporeal entity. And this is Purusa, the 
Spirit, and as we have not yet had an intelligent principle, 
we attribute intelligence to this incorporeal Spirit. This 
Spirit cannot be composite because it is devoid of the three 
Attributes, as it is only what is made up of the Gunas that is 
found to be composite. 

Thirdly. — We have in daily life found that whatever is 
naturally connected with either pleasure, pain or delusion, 
IS supervised by something else; and we have also seen 
that all the entities from Prakyti downwards are made up 
of the three Gunas, and as such necessarily affected by 
pleasure, pain and delusion ; so these must have a super- 
visor. And in order to escape a re^ressus ad infinitum this 
supervisor must be himself unaffected in his essence by 
pleasure, etc.; and as such must be something over end 
above Prakrti. And this is Purusa, the Spirit, 

T. i. 4 
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Fourthly . — Prakrti and the rest are objects of enjoyment 
And as such they necessitate the existence of an enjoyer who 
again must not be an object himself. And the enjoyer must 
be an intelligent entity. For a non-intelligent principle 
being devoid of consciousness can never be the enjoyer. This 
again must be something not made up of pleasure, etc. This 
can never be the case with Buddhi and the rest — These 
latter being made up as they are of the three Gunas which 
are of the nature of pleasure, pain and delusion, cannot be the 
enjoyer of these ; for that will involve the absurdity of self- 
contradictory action — one **made up of pleasure, pain and 
delusion, cannot be pleased or pained : for each of these is 
contradictory to the one or other phase of the constitution of 
Buddhi. So we must have an enjoyer over and above Prakrti 
and the rest. And this is Spirit. 

Fifthly and lastly , — All systems of Philosophy, and all 
the great men of the past we find striving after final Release. 
Now this is not {XJSSible for Prakrti or Buddhi. For these 
latter are, by their constitution, made up of pain and as 
such can never be released from this. So the object of final 
Release must be one who has neither pleasure nor pain nor 
delusion for its constituent element; and such an entity is 
the Spirit alone. 

We have thus shown the necessity of postulating a 
distinct entity in the shape of Purusa, over and above Prakrti. 

The next thing, we have to consider is — What is this 
Purusa? — How is it constituted? — What are its properties? 
—What its aim? — and finally, how and when does it attain 
final Release? We must take each of these questions one 
by one. 

(1) What is Purusa? It is not the thinking principle, 
«mce thinking belongs to the mind. Nor is it the determining 
principle, since that is allotted to Buddhi. The charac- 
ter of the Spirit is unique. It is none of these, and yet 
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it IS the necessary factor in all these. It is the principal 
agent of all functions, mental as well as material. It is the 
agent who feels, thinks and wills. Without it no functions 
would be possible, specially consciousness. In short. Spirit 
IS the source of intelligence, and as such, the necessary factor 
in every function of the mind — feeling, intellecting and uilLag. 

(2) How is this Spirit constituted ? As a matter of 

fact the Spirit is constituted of intelligence or sentience pure 
and simple, and is free from every other qualification and 
encumbrance. ^ 

(3) What are its properties ? These are thus enun- 
ciated : it \s free from the three attributes, possessed of discri’* 
minative faculties, non-objective, singular, intelligent and non- 
productive- If the Spirit were not natur%lly free from the 
action of the Attributes, no liberation from metempsychosis 
would be possible. Since pain constitutes the very nature of 
the Attributes and as such cannot possibly be separated 
from It. And thus no liberation being possible, there would 
be no necetjsity for enquiries to which the various systems of 
phil osophy are devoted. And lastly, if the Spirit were not 
equipped with discriminative faculties, it could never attain 
the discriminative wisdom arrived at by the philosophical 
systems, which would thus become purposeless. 

Next as to the aims of the Spirit. It has been laid down 
that the Spirit mistakes the fluctuations of the Attributes 
constituting Nature, to be His own ; and thus comes to be 
affected by pleasure, pain, etc,, — which in reality do not 
touch him, — under the influence of the different kinds of 
delusions — the modifications of Buddhi. Now the one all- 
absorbing aim of every Spirit is the attainment of that wisdom 
which would help him to discriminate between Himself and 
the fluctuations of the Attributes, and thus see the pleasure 
and pain caused by these in their true light and be no longer 
affected by them. 
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The next question that presents itself to us is — how does- 
P urusa attain to this wisdom and thence to final emancipa- 
fion ? This wisdom arises from a constant study of the 
Samkhya Philosophy, when the Attribute of Sattva is para- 
mount in one’s constitution and the others have almost ceased 
to exist. The Purusa then sees Nature and its constituents 
in their true light and finds out His mistake and so shakes 
off all mistaken preconceptions about self, and thus becomes 
free from the self-imposed bonds of Buddhi, and finally 
retires from metempsychosis and attains final Beatitude. 

Having thus said all that we had to say about Prakiti 
and Purusa we must look a little into the details of the 
process of creation. 

We have alretidy said that Prakrti is the rootless Root 
of the Universe. From this Prakrti emanates Buddhi, to 
which the technical name of Mahat or the Great Principle is 
given, it is the Cosmic Mind. From this Buddhi proceeds 
or the 1 -principle. From this again emanate the 
eleven, senses and the five subtle elements of sound, odour, 
taste, colour and touch. And from these latter five, proceed the 
five gross substances — Earth, “"Water, Pire, Air and Akas'a, 
First in this scale comes Buddhi. This is defined as the 
principle of adhyavasaya. This term literally means “ascer- 
tainment ’ and in explaining this term, the writers exemplify 
it as the determination that “ this is to be done by me. ’* It 
would thus appear that the functions of this principle are the 
same as those attributed by Western psychologists to will. 
But the Samkhya Buddhi is not mere will It is Will and 
Intellect combined. For in the opinion of the majority of 
Western psychologists — specially of those belonging to the 
Kantian S%.hool — “ Intellect contemplates the circumstances 
calling for action and provides the rule of conduct: Will 
controls the disposition in harmony with the dictates of in- 
telhgonce. ’ The Saifikhyas attnbute both these functions 
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to their Buddhi, That Buddhi resembles will, is further 
made clearer by the properties assigned to it, by the Sam- 
khyas. These properties are Virtue, Wisdom, Dispassion and 
Power. As we have said already, will decides the course of 
action and as such the virtuousness or otherwise of actions 
must belong to this principle alone. Again we find that 
^wisdom IS described as both restrictive and directive and so 
to attribute the property of wisdom to Bucldhi is to give it 
the dual character of Intellect and Will. Dispassion and 
Power again must belong to the principle that decides on a 
certain course ol action and in this too we find Buddhi cog- 
nate with Intellect and Will combined. We have, therefore, 
called it the Cosmic Mind. 

The principle that we have to consider next is that of 
Egoism, the I -principle. It is the principle to which all 
notions ofj^the “I ’ are due. It corresponds with Kant s *'apper- 
ception' and Hamilton’s “ self-consciousness: ’ that is to say, 
the notion of self in every form of consciousness : The idea 
that “ / have the conciousness,” “/ feel, etc. As immediate 
^effects of this 1 -principle we have the eleven sense-organs 
and the five subtle elements. The eleven sense -orgcins 
consist of the five intellectual ( subjective ) senses — liie eye, 
the ear, the nose, the tongue, the skin, — and the five of action 
'( objective ) — the hands, the feet, speech, the excretory 

organ and the organ of generation. The eleventh sen-e is 
Manas. ( individual mind ). The five subtle rudimentary 
elements are those of odour, touch, taste, colour and sound. 
From these latter again proceed the five gross substances — 
Earth, Air, Water, Fire and Akasa; and these have the subtle 
rrudimentary elements for their essential properties. 

Before proceeding any further we must consider the 
nature of the eleventh sense-organ, the mind or the reflective 
principle. Here first of all we must consider why we 
'should call mind a ‘ sense at all? The answer is not far 
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to seek. The Sarnkhyas define sense as the immediate effect 
of the 1 -principle under the influence of the Sattva Attri- 
bute ; and this differentia we find in Mind as well as in 
the ten organs generally accepted as senses. What are the 
functions of this eleventh sense"^ Manas, mind, is the only 
faculty that partakes of the nature of both kinds of senses — 
the objective and the subjective. If it were not so, none 
of the senses would act, for it is only when these are 
influenced by the operation of the mind that they act 
towards their various objects. It would not be quite accu- 
rate to say that the senses do not act. Act they do, but these 
operations are not taken cognizance of by the agent, and as 
such having their actions purposeless, they may. for all 
intents and purposes, be said to be without action. The 
function of this principle, Mind, is technically called in 
Samkhya “reflection When we first look upon an object 
the first impressions in connection therewith are indefinite and 
without qualifications ( ). This indefinite and vague 

impression is soon rendered definite , and this definiteness 
and the different qualifications are imparted to it by the 
“ reflection of the Mind. This process follows so quickly 
that one can scarcely mark the process and thinks that the 
first impression he has had was all along definite, just as he 
latterly comes to perceive it. 

The next question that is started is — whence proceeds^ 
the action of the senses ? If their action w’ere eternal then the 
creation would never cease. If not eternal, what is it that 
causes the operations to begin ? The reply given is that all 
these organs have a certain sort of eagerness for the fulfil- 
ment of each other s actions; and this anxiety leads to the 
functioning' of each of them. There is no external impetus, 
save that of the purpose — experience and subsequent dis- 
criminative wisdom and hence emancipation — of the Purusa. 
Spirit. If there were no functioning of the different emana- 
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lions of Prakrti, the Spirit would be at a loss to discriminate 
between himself and the inanimate Prakrti. The onl3'^ impetus 
from without is thus supplied to the senses by the purpose of 
the Spirit, and thenceforward they are led on in their active 
path by their own inherent eagerness. 

Altogether then we see that there are thirteen organs — 
three internal, Buddhi, Ahamkara and Manas, and the ten 
external — the ordinary ten sense-organs. Of these the latter 
operate only in the present time, whereas the former act 
with regard to the past, present and future. Of the external 
organs, the five subjective senses operate towards subtle as 
well as gross substances, whereas the objective ones operate 
only towards gross ones. 

Of the thirteen organs, the palm of supremacy is given 
to the internal ones, since these are applicalale to all kinde 
of substances, and another cause of supremacy we have 
already noted — viz., the one with regard to lime. Of thess 
internal organs again Budhhi is supreme, since the principles 
of Egoism and Reflection operate towards their objects and 
then present these experiences to the Buddhi, which finally 
presents them with its own additions and alterations to the 
discriminating eye of the Spirit. Thus we find that Buddhi 
IS the chief agent of the Spirit and brings about all his worldly 
enjoyment finally leading to His discrimination of self from 
the emanations of Prakrti, and thence to final liberation. 
Thus of all the organs, Buddhi is supreme. 

Having thus described the organs, we turn our attention 
towards the gross substances. These are of three kinds — 
Subtle, Parent-born and the ‘ Great substances. Of these 
the first IS eternal, and the second and the third are fading, 
and transient. 

This “ subtle body *’ of the Samkhyas is born before 
the visible body and lasts till dissolution : and till then it 
remains the ‘ body of the Spirit in all its incarnations during 
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that cycle. If this were not so, the actions of one incarnation 
could not react upon the Spirit in the next, for the Spirit 
itself cannot be affected by either good or evil, and as such 
could not be affected by the actions of one incarnation in 
another. For the actions were done by the body and the 
org£ms of the former incarnation and these dying vvith the 
Body, wherein would the traces of the former actions be 
left? So we must postulate the existence of a substratum in 
the form of the “Lmga-S'arira , the subtle Body, which is 
equipped with subtile counterparts of all the sensory and 
motor organs. This Lihga-S'arira is imprinted with all the 
effects of the actions of the Spirit. And since this subtle 
body follows the Spirit in all its subsequent incarnations, it 
is but natural that the fruits of past actions should affect the 
Spirit ; — though tRe Spirit cannot be affected, yet so long 
as he has not attained to discnminative wisdom, he thinks 
all the affections of Buddhi to be his own. This subtle body 
thus must have traces of virtue and vice on itself si> as to 
bring out their effects in a future incarnation. It acts also as 
the substratum of the different organs which are subtile in 
their nature, and as such could not subsist v/ithout a subtile 
substratum. 

Let us now see how the Samkhyas treat of the :dea of 
means and consequences of actions. By means of virtu^ the 
Spirit ascends to higher regions; Vice leads the other way; 
Emancipation results from discriminative wisdom. This 
wisdom consists of deep insight into the character of Spirit 
and Nature, and consequent intelligent perception of the 
difference between the two — from which results the Spirit's 
perception of His own true nature, which is above the 
operation of the three Attributes, though so long He has been 
labouring under the self-imposed imaginary thraldom of the 
Attributes. No sooner has this perception been gained than 
the Spirit casts off His self-imposed chains and becomes free 
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from the Attributes, and thereby attains to His proper state, 
which is one of pure uninterrupted and unmixed sentience. 
By mere dispassion is gained a state of absorption into the 
subtler elements of Nature. A Spirit thus transformed 
enjoys for a time a state of unintelligent rest, and is born 
again under the same restrictions and with the same bondage 
as before the absorption. If, on the other hand, the Spirit is 
under the influence of attachments proceeding from the 
attribute of Rajas it falls into the stingy darkness of 
metempsychosis from which it can be freed only by the divine 
ray of wisdom. We are all labouring under this category. 

The Sarnkhyas have further entered into a \ety elaborate 
enunciation of the various manifestations of Buddhi dividing 
them into no less than fifty forms. These, are made up of 
five kinds of impediments, twenty-eight of incapacity (resulting 
from the disability of the organs ), nine of contentment and 
eight of perfection. Of these, again there are 62 forms of 
impediment alone. 

So much for 'mental' creation. The ‘material creation 
comprises the eight kinds of divine celestial beings, the five 
of the lower animals, and one, the human kind. The various 
grades of creation are attributed to the excess or otherwise 
of one of the Attributes. Thus the Attribute of Sattva pre- 
dominates among divine beings, that of Rajas among human 
beings, and that of Tamas m all lower creation. 

All this elaborate process of creation is begun by Nature 
solely for the sake of the Spirit s emancipation from the 
miseries of metempsychosis — miseries inevitable to Him 
when born in a body. Nature is described as a benevolent 
benefactress, not caring for any return of services from the 
Spirit, and working for His emancipation out of her own 
sweet will, till He comes to perceive her true character ; 
■when She retires from the scence like an actress who has 
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played tier part and never again returns to the same Spirits 
the spectator. Thus then in reality all bonds and pains are 
only supposed by the Spirit to be His own. By His very 
nature He is free from all fluctuations, in as much as 
He is above the Attributes, whose effect these fluctuations 
are. After the attainment of discriminative, wisdom, the 
Spirit steers clear of all notions of egoism, and attains to His 
own natural spiritual condition But the hody continues for 
a time on account of the impulse previously imparted to it. 
And the attainment of wisdom having put a stop to the 
operation of all such agents as virtue, etc., — the operation of 
which IS a necessary cause of rebirth — the body falls, and 
the Spirit regains His true character, and attains to absolute 
and eternal beatitude, never to return to the cycles of metem- 
psychosis. 
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qii«qggisf^5®q5gig 1 ggr g ^f®q;igtgmm®:, 

‘ ai?®'f g?gg fgs^g f^ng qgg gag | 

fgqgigqg ^ iggig ggrara igg ’ ^fg 1 

?. argiggg^Rft’gfgi# gRqqfi?^ %fggi r. ggR^ioiRgqgi 1 
giqre^ciR^g 1 v, ‘ 3 T?i ’ graRggg-iRqgisiratRR^sg ^i®^;- 
sr^sgi Rgqg ‘ 3 TRi ’ ?fg I arg^i’R ‘ gcig 

’ f ^ I 





R ] 




5n^i¥mfif5r^?iTfHT^^^«Twie’!iT5RTf^: I g»n 

ssfw|f%5p^^rrf«r srfewftii^r 11 

— ‘‘ 51 ” 1 f a: ? ‘‘ i^^T^aicJisarttswraiH ” 1 

“ «?5CT'at ” 5:isifsif%?g^3PWT^:; “ sicUp^ ” 
( ^ 5:53^51 ?I3t: «?^I!qri5?Fa- 

“ i5^ffrri?q5?t^ svnq: ” 1 

qjqv-q 3Tr5qPc1%- ?n3f3»T%^3f«: 1 ^ *13%, 33lf3f^ T^TI- 

33T%q5irfl;ft3l%qtT^i5:3i?TJi*3ifqi3iftnsfq 
^#JTII,11 ^ 3^3I'=3Tfffl^%|:’St^3 %l%q#Rra: 

«r3«if?a^c3^, %f^^3ifq gq^iqfTi^^jng; 
«T3T?3f533;?3H, |% ^q5irf3q>153r53^|.5s(%f%3 5? 

^qT3 f% 3Tsqi«n ii 

q^fq f:5qiT*If55fl[, 33isrq rTfqlqfr^W^q 
( V9 ) f:i?rFqq[3^l3- 3^q3i^ *Tf55H3% 5 ^ 311 ^ 33 - 

II %% 11 1 ii 

( f :'3iq- ^31^33: 1 HI ^qi3:, 3qt%- 

qi3iciq;?q gqiq^q giq- ?r3?gqq3*3. ^qq;^iq?3iq333- 

^ii^fqqqN^rarqr: ^5gw?3?3<pariq3«q% i «%», “ ^q^nRin^ 

3 ^^^q«•q^qf%.• n 3^3 ” 5 % 1 ^33»— 

‘‘ 33 5:#3 3f*33 3 3 n^333*3T3(, 1 
«rf33i^q5ft3 3 33 ; gi3 ^;q3i^3; ” 1 

?. 3WI3JI., 3Traff33.) JF3q5l^f%: I 3T3crr- 

<2:33: ( *133>3;il.) ^13:. ( *I3g ), ?3tf 3q?Rinqf?l% I 3*1’ 

33rs% I 



I 


[ 9 i. 



f f I e =g ^HT^rsnctHTfR^ %t- 

^1 5T 8?jft I ?t«n % «nin-“8r'im [srsi^- 

ferw ^ ] I f 5ts^nj?rc5?T»»Tw: ? ciwi|f^?^qi^ ?n<ra^T- 

gsiTfir 5?i«r^ 

— 

o?iTETs?iTf 5 irf^irRi^ n r n 

« ti-” I ^^<Ti5i?g^r!Ts |f^g«r^ i ^r^Rt- 

‘ ^ I gsr siTf - 

('\)%f^^RR- «rfeE:, gsr fR «im5i; I 

’^'n^TRif^'Tf- sfr ^ffSBSsiqV cgsr g^^rt 

f?cra5:?35r*ra?ft^rTigqi?T?5^^^«r«T^iftrg5«T?^ra; i 
?i?rf7 ^ “wTg?irf^” ^Rt ^miwnfwvrR, 5i«nfq 
^ff^B^nqrRrsrra Rrqq;^i5i'5^rqTgsrfq^cqTri: i rr«n ^ 

wra- “ 9r(5»;t m sq ^ms^: jrfRt?it fq^TRsw; ” [ 

Rivi<^] , jq gwqa^ 5 f ?i 3 wq^a” [ ih’^] s[Rt || 

«T^I srRr^Ri Igirif- “ ?? nfqgf^ajqtRfqt^j^: ” ^Rr i 
“ 8 Tfqg%: ” 'T 5 ^ 3 nf^q^?n'q- 

('Jo)fg|f^c|;qt. I^snss? W ^TnqT^,'Ts:^f^?qi^R:-“ ^- 
^?Tqt:3T^- ?Tq(q5R: ?iii?qr5rJi^: ” s[Ri I ‘ ^w- 

fl[^qrRl5rqg^- 5q«^q;Tt ’ S’q^Rt^Jllfqsrs^JI: SI^IHI3,q^ 
II qgTf?nf^3i5j?iTi swlg^ist^ | 

‘ «qfT5TT:, ’ fe^rmsRr Jn^rfa^si qfqfg qrqq; | 3 ?«t ^ jmi^a: 
JTmRjrTOfq sirqR^, ?i >r?i% i wisRr 

55 % ^Rsrirqai ( ) ^15 ^ 

K. a?# 5“4 =«f 










fijTsn: iTiq»n^'j?nf^aT |;:^rf^roi¥m ii 


'Tgj?I35«?t ” — 

( ? ? ) JTrf?r^f|?ii^fr 5 ^* 1 ;, 1 f? 

3T':q5i4l3rqe[«r^J5[|| ^i«T^ I n f^wft'sr- 

?i5^ici: I sr?Ti f|-“ »n 

i5?»tm 3Tsi«ffg»Ti^t gi’^%, 51 ?^f5^t^JTf7, <ig*Ti^- 

5?5r” 55!1^5T ^I^qsi ^ 5E?g^f^g^q%, 5iH4tg?^vn^:, 

?r«it ?ii% gi^*T«^5r?i^5Ti?i;’ 1 ;t Jfw- 

I iffiT ff ^^JTR5f*rr?r, 11 


“q qjsrirctRcjqiqr g’q^fr^ 1 afiq^q =q ??'5q 

^m?qi3[gf«?rJ5; 1 jqVfwsVnT^^i: 

?it>qq55i;, qi3rW?q?3 i^qt^isq^q^ira^nTg^- 
?q5^ I q??ijq|?^qt f? i^q 5 :^ 1 - 

^dRr II 


(?^) qf^^qR?q 


“ 8r?m «tqiriqi ^^q5qlfVT^^l5^J^ T%T^^j?T5igq- 

55^qi% I qflf:- ^qRn^[5Rq 

( ) 3T’JcI^f f5 II srqqq q |T%:- 

^?tqqft5R:-3TJj?r- “ q ^4oii q qsiqi qqq ?qmq%qig?rcqjn- 

3q- 5Tg: I qqiJI qi^ fqf^ci g^iqr fq»l5l^ q?T?jqt 

fqqri'cr” ?% [HfRiqtqor ?oiH]i?rsn 
“ «4oii ??g^qqV h^: qsiiq?^ 1 q^ 

q?qqt ^r nqtiq«q: q^ cPjfvqtsga^qniqCT: ” ^r?t ^ If 


^ fi[^iq5^q%: I qi»iwfqq;r arq^^r qiqqj^^.- 1 





— “5tfg[»Tfta: w«ti^, 

I ?r5;»i5i: (srigwf^^BTri; |:^rq^Rf^iT«Tra; 
( ?v ) ^*TqR%fqg^ 3if5ic?T?iif^5ra’K5n?j; ) 

qi^^q: ;[ri^f^qq^r- fqqqtst: fqg^: TWiqi^: , 

Jl?q «Tq?f^q^5fjiq: II Rr5r?T'S5r:, ar^rffiC 1 ^ ^ 

^ jq5qqifqtq?n q;5J?q 5^t, «nq^q^^ 
wmiqi^^, g qswq’ifq ?r|q^t?qi5j; 1 

faitfqi?:, ^Roiisrf^ ^iq^qif tqi^i-i^ , m^isiVqsiqqqqf^r- 
cqR^ ^ROiqf^: I tT?l^=^^f5f'gifqqT^f^«q% II 

«Te^«4?g-?r?fli5i; ( sngsrfqjEt?^ f :?qiqjricr^ig; t?iV: ) fqq^er: 

( ^l^qg^qif^Ttnqcqq: Rl^T?*T?V ) f'.^Nsn- 
( ?\ ) “ gf^Tltci: I 5 :, sTct ^,^ wq[53; I WTgsrfqsj^ ff ^^^ 

^qK”l?i?w^r4:ii fqil^fqi^ wraqi f:^iq«n?r5B5qR=q 1 

5i^qs^qRq?Jiq9>msfq aqr^Eq: 1 ?t^jiqV: qqr- 

Rxq5^qi«I5Iiq5q?T: II 

f?f: S5iq?qt?qf%ffr^?r srif- “ sq^s^Trc^s^Hir^ ” 1 

sjTtK ^ sisq^ ^ s^TTEIsqTF^f;, 

( ?^ ) 5ii^fqqq?q fqq%^ 5^5q*fE^H^tq^3c 1 

5:^iqqraq)?q sqw’iqqqsnsq^^q ^icsbrot^?! ^hjj; i 
jf<E^fqf%q^5TRJ5^ 1 1 qw*-'^qi?qi qit f f^ ^qsEnuirRwi- 

I — wfg^^^I%fWg?R}wiy 

«RRI?ft5I. Tqq%51 mqi, 5rrerqq5’TT ^ sqq^m'q cfti^l?5T^q?s?l4- 
wqjimqig; I ?im ==1 qajqf^ — 

K 3Tf?I???qig. I ^ ar^nq^q^qi?]^ I ^ ( ^^ ) qilR^iqr;!^ I V 

sq^isjrfffqt: q^i’Stq^ 1 sqTjji5q% ??qf^=5%g^?qiq^q 
« =q %?! aqnHcqif^sp^'q 1 



” ffa [ wf^, ] ii ^ ii 


(?«) 5ii^r^H^q.- ar8fn^^^%5Ti^?^;T 5n^iq»*i ^JTivnuT 

qf f^-nf f^fqf Rf- 5n^iTi?¥Tm'n: «fti5f^?iiT^>qi5n?r c[^4 
fqf^igiqq^q^Bqq i| ii?r: jrr^r^rijft^- 


sTf ^ I 

5 T 51 ^^^ 3 ^: IM II 

“3^-” I r^^i: i 

sr^rar^, f^fRiqq, qsfkfsrfRrfgffe:, i 


(U) qff^ 5 Rxrqii,|| 


srvnJTJj;, ?itqT5i^cfwaT ??i arff- 

f r^:, qf:rg>^9i5j: i ^cT 


q^Rrafh jj^af f?r: i hi jjhh,, h fq^^ri 

arqq^siiqH^ni?^ I ^ =gRa^«iiqi ir?TiaiH?^f% Hra:|| 
^?iHi: i^i: nff^r^fgH;, ^TiiJ^^-*' H^^mi: a^Ri- 

(?'^) qffcir^Rt- HH ’ f Ri I ?ii 

II “ af fcirgf tta: ”, hh i ct«ri ff a?- 

Jiffii:, fqfRia i ?r?niHi'nifiifi'^- 


HiinT a Jiff?!:, f^ffeta Hf?t: 1 q>acJ?Riaifa g^aiOr ^jcirt- 

aa ai fa^a, afaa faaiT:” i 

^aaH’saiqftfa^ aa: r g’ as^ 

(^o) f^i;fgf«RH.ll saai?5ifaaa5iT:-qs:aiTfi^aifa<?ai^a5^?- 
aioflfa a?t aat (aaiT «?a, a faftfir | 
aafq ntasaai^^ laaiqi:, qa^afjiBiTa^qi aat- 

?i^:, aaisfa aai^ ai a if«ianRr- 



N 

1 »TtsrJT^5»t ^ ^rift^ ^ 

»I5«T?T^iinTf-“ ;t f^^RJ: 3^:” ^RT I <P?I. ?l|fg7f^r- 

(^?) 373iiq^«RiI.ii IM II 


gfir^TflsI jrmifoi^ :p|«r*TTrm: JTJrm’ir^ 558fraft?n: I H 
(v() af?f'^?frJ7(- ?iTiTR«r5rair»iJp?f^ I 

II f sTJ^HWHisii rnsnsj^Tflr- 



f^f^rvFiwTii^s, sTJirinfe || ^^ || 

“ jrmifme^.’’ i arsr-'^r ‘srm'Jni.’ ^?r ?TJTR?m ^sf’T'T^I 
?n%4’g^ csairiim; i s^^f?r 

{r\) swi srf% i ?i55raf^i«nft<T^t?ti- 

it i%Tr^i%: | 

JTRi, ?i5?Ti'?^Rj. jwmiitilr I <?%si 

WT^ftRT— “ f % I faim 

(\ y ) qrir>ig??2ii II I fl^twajinHs^TSiljcr^qin^- 

fsrcJiTn: || 


ravin fra?! «n^ — “ fEn3*n5nn5i^=35m ” 

, - 1 »??rw ^f^^swiom^Jn^rnT., 

I woraij, jj 

snmifgjj; , ii 


? nqif^^j=nqgra5f?irJi:-^3ir[% ‘ ” -2^*ra: | 



\ ] STJmiHT I ' ^ 

ITT 5 % !I%- 

, . wif^JT ^<Tin^^5iTf7 JmTmiTH, f?iT?r »n5 — 

?i?i i cergmuia- 

?I?Tft?rT«T II ’ SWT'nTSfT f^^T5i;, arsairHl- 

1 qgijt<T7i^f^5?T5r ^cg«Tv«5. ii 
stsr ir^iT5gr»ii?Jiiii srf^ ^iii?i; wwn TTTin«T?h' 

( ) qHqqifi- ?58jr«Tra ? ^«T?r arif — “jr^iTf«%: Jr*rrim%” 
RiTi. uritii aJ7i<ii- I sr^fgt ti 

( R6 ) ^WiqiS^'SEqifd^ <n55Bflii?TT5?^ sin- 

qi35fiTrTft^^Ji53= II " •» 


?T»JT% imT'Jifl$r?i55Sir'nTg?i> sr?JT8j??T TT^sTirioij i^gr^Ri; 

( ) qiTRfJTi ?Ttarif^^iTri%sn%<T^», 

II ^T^8tT?T% — 


“ ssn” ssapTfir- 


5 H Ml 

‘‘ iTfgf^^sq‘5?n?ft f far i 

^r?r:, TR%e 3 5r8(r®m, I nJTrin?TinH3n?ftiT5^^^d^ 558tf®n4: i| 
KTiTiT^rS^g-T'^lV^fN, {^^r^row^sreqf^, ^5T ^qoT 

- “ f^i;,’' ?f«T5qi^: g^- 
( ^ o ) a[*raT^iT?i^'t5Tiii.3n'lw: 5TsiTT^afnni: iftfirsn- 

sgoitcjqcirs^; II JT«g^?tTTT =5 t'^^^T: I Tgq«f 5Tf^ 

«T45TfWfgwf^l'il5ir^: I aT«?Tg?TIlT:, cT^fw^T ^c’T’T: I 

•fcqwgjqai fI%5iTiqid 9I5T^ I 3TTT^r^giTr»irfiTf??*nBlt 



|o sOTs^q:! C «f. a. 


iftrftfn 9n*>ftTf^ I cti^fi; Jfwom , 31H5I ^r%g5n5i%- 


5%mw f| jnf?i?^^?r5TH;, fRi 

I 1 g^T3[^sfq <if^w- 

( ^? ) ^^1^17- w^jn: I 5^^ I 

II ^ s^ f 9nig^!nf?5ii ?i?ir%- 

ftft?ra^a^3jqTTT?Tr 
^?RVsg^fl% I f%f^i?nqT?iis%?fqisf^r 
1 ?r»ir ^ 


“ ?RTTi^«?^nif%cr5i nn 1 

^oj^;^sf«T ^«TI II ” \o ']. 


«raT«Jw?rRii5wl5T ?i5r^T 

i 4pi«ii?a?n I f^- 

( ^^) ii5oi?r =5nfiff^?T r^q4jirrTi5Rftf?j l jrRwfotg 

sqif^: n II 


Hftw??HR5n^q5?T5i'gi^^!9rrai; “ 

(\\) «cqs5?q 5r8?iiin I ?r??nfcr^ 558?oiiJ=?r?ifti 

asaniq. II RT q ^jlqqifq, q ^!q?n^, fa^wifqftll 


qq«i ^<R?T%«5nqRitqw: 

/ 3v ^ OTmraxa ^ 5^* ^ ^ P^U^Rna 

i ..„... «i^R?i^qqqqi: qrqqr «cqVcqn jtr^wi 

qiT oifq «Rq, I I qifq qnii>ii?a>ot, «rq»gq»wR; I 

«r5nr2m?riiraqrqfwq^«Rg *r «qiq pq qfs qqwiqtsqq^qq’qqqqi 


^ 3?qq«Reiq 03 3 qtq^fqfe dqt I R. «fn?n4qi^^% I 





?nc IT^ISfRfT^?^ SigJTT^ SREfSiTT^n^ I rRnPr 


s^iicjtjj: I T^ SETiq^l ^TT ^qg T ftfi r - 
=5 s-ifi'iiH,, srf^t^'TTq^i 

^r^rfMt gH pr g q g ajprf^ i 
5Tm^ci?';^^i f^fJT^rfr *qFr^?f)^n3i; i !tsT 
^ q8fr'q^r?iwT!mf^r ^^n^rqfk i ^T^qms^nq^^rra'- 

?T5=msclT5Ef^?rpj: arfiTffm^^ ^rfflT^R r- “ f^- 
(^^) ” ff^ I ?ra: ?n»Ti«(dt 

1^ 1**^^ r 

^ ’q«TH ^ 1 3TssRTg#T jrarcfjTH 

{\ vs) q'tqiq'tq^q'ni-, fqqqq^ sqf^^qjjjiq srq^^nq ?^- 
3RR?q t^'^qq. n ti 

d^ i q^q ^mq q . qft^gq^ q^qr- 

/, .X 3,^,fe. 4:rq3*<N^iq4rq cT^qqq; I 'q^:-“ SRTO- 

3fW4^t(jrflg:i3 ftrsqjrA ?n5rm: 

^ qft$R” [qF^qrTq-5'qFnTT^ 1. ?.*<.] ■ 

9m q^TfTonrJrsfirqT^cr ii 


f^qiqqqiFloi arjrfiqj^ f^iqqfqf^ iliq: I R. 3Tqi|^?iqqr- 
q??5f1srt:- ‘ad «5R^iii5qqi|Rfq-3''F^qi31sr^5qisiq: 5K5 
qqqf^q q 3?qi^^fq?tq?pitqif]^,*cif5ttqg5R 

q I q;q fq sTiERi^ri^qq 

^tsqqiSi c!;q 3oi(^ q*qfq«iiqj ” - It 





[ 9T. 3, 


srf^, m^^<JTJn«TFffRr 

{\%) ^cJ^pCTiui, , rt^ Rg ’^- 

— II ^i*r«n ^JTt5^R«u*nwiA$i^(: q^^sgrft- 

^ I SRT «Tm«T^I 4a«4«<5t5!- 

f^CTT^ 5RmwRTT5?fl*rlr I ?Tpftr ^Roi?^jnj=?iw 
, ?r«nsrr irsn^ ^qiT^i^ 

?rsiT5ft^ ^ %z ^jfroT iRT^'n i ^f^^rarcWr ft ciRsmn , 
ST %^?^R?nJrT?JTW ^^rxtftr^^sift^: sTR^sft^sgfis^ns?. , 
srar «iT§H<r*i44i^<4 ’r^sjot ^ft[: i sis^f ^srra^ 

sg^ift sftastsT g^srir ftft^; I 3T?r =5 ^ , ?nmssR ?ft 

His< i ^¥ T, I ar^gsHT^airirFsi 

?:gST3JTTSTftf^4 : 1 


'* E^ 1 1^ E ^ E LUt^ C KSrA!E£ I ^ E KFi^EI Cif^ JFU Cl C CZI CW C££&£lG 


(Vo) OT^ 

'' STTspfjt 5T5^ gr^rsjft- “ 3ntT^ftilH«l^*i 5 ” 

5 ft I arw^srftft 5yaR^ft?!r:, 5r8tr®ts^ i arrm ar^n 3 ^ 
sTR^c I wrar ^fT^ wft^ ‘ snff^ft': ’ 1 31 %: gr^srsift^ snppn^- 
sfRs^n 


TW Jrm^ I ^Tjp 

(V?) ?fR ?gclt- »Rft I 


^ 55 gtHR^-ci?i;?fRrfq ftqqt q#ift ftn?: | 




i 5 («tt 

(VR) ^fq^q ^q- wnqi^ ^iftqsqt ^5T- 

Jr5r^5^ ^‘Tft'qsniqq wi ” 5?«nf^5ii ji?«i?t?^^ II 


wiewfSRig^i: 
(v^) 3TIITJq[¥rra- 


qnfqRTWrqH?si^3«R*ft^SF1^5imi»TOWI«T: 
qf?|m «Tqfi'?J I si^TK^q 'Sqqi fq^THRC 

fqf^09r^5rcqimfliirrq^.sqsiTf«^n!nw 
3P^3ir?rw; S^qiqf??: qg5n%: qfqiT?!^- 


‘ g ’ qrsgmgiTiJnaiqf^siif^ i wiqqw ft-^jfl’qt, q g 

q^'qqg H^qs'irqfOTJTqatrq, arfiiHqsp^Tpqa^ 
JTiJiisiq-d^: II . ’ . ^ j. ft, ,, 

qR^^qi?:s>^q^qTqg’|?i^?qiqqi«TqTvi*?qTf^ra h 


?. ‘g’ qis^qigriRigiq'#^ srinq^q^i# 

?ici 37if-‘qiqqi^if|’ ifq i riiqs:iqqi*i^ q^q^qjl,, i 2 ;qiqgr 
^ig;, g^Rif^qig;, ^^] qqg 

q%rtq>t ?i»if qiqqji g 

cI54’ ?% 1 ^qj^, ggqiqq^sfqqH^q;,^^ 

g%f qiqq ^if^f^ l ^13 ^irifirqg: qiqqqiqqr^qt’^Rqw- 
Jiifes fjqisiq qqi ^Rtsfagi ^nq^qgr «jq?qiii'ni^^ crq 
fi^jinq;:, ci«Tr qiqqrifq 3?^q?i^q^'qjifiii^^Rqcr?%q^fqfii qifsrr- 
irqq*ng|f^ =qqi 5 ii 5 -‘ g=q ’ ifg 1 4 (?qf%qi^ 5 | Iftjfggr qKi^^'tRtq- 
?nq?^ ^rfqgsfq ^rs^^q i^'^q^i??!: ?uq;qjj^i^s3^s5iq^qq5^ig;, 
q?i%^^q5tqif qiqqi4^ ^i4^qqi^l eiqjqji^'iii^gi gifei l fqfqren^- 
^fqq> qiqqi’5;” |fg | qf? qiqqi*f?n^s 5 i?R ^ig; gft qiqq- 



tv I [^f, ■?!. 


(v\) smioiemi5=q^e?5ji <9 ?ifg, 

qin'Jii'^^F'>ng%^^- ’^rfsT ir;iitiiFcm'»g7*Tisn^^ jr%wif^fi»TV5- 
11 5n'g^?r53^5|^ jiJii5i<s^??r4w^ 11 

5rar f^-TTWH ?rR?isir ^tV^?i«ti gif^l awf^rai ^?t- 

(VJ) «>S^ 3 ^R«q . q> f? 51 *^ 11 ^ 

5K SgfTig =qr'cl- ?ivs«r?r ct^ qi’q?:, 

* w ntqiE^ nhq^q i qgsqq *1^ 

qi’^rra', ffq a^q qiqq, ^fa aa; ^langiiRRa i ag aa^rea 

ag:HfafH^a atait^a^R aa; a^asjira l sra «?a ^aaraRt 

» 

nfa, aaaais^agiH ina^n i a R^a^ra aicjRiRa^ aaa i 
^jatsaaaamiRa'tat ff ai?a?aqaar aiR?a> aisaag^^a^ i aiaiR* 
I a 'Isca^ afa^, a^ata a»>ra ^aaR^a aaar'aqafta, 
aar snaaipargaaR a^<^, ^fa a aaRRa?gaaia5^1l 


ataaiaqtsa^'aRia^aia'^sa^a: ?qia; i a a gar i aat^ aiaa 
aaia aiaar^: aaa; i a aiaa aiaqi^ar a^aaafa-aar aa^ 
> 3 # q|^R: 1 3?d aiaq aiaqraar f«a a aaatcqi^rq: l 

5n5^?tR qsgqras^aafqqfa aai aa-qat Rif^Rgqqragaia 
a^a 5 i 5 ^i 4 a*a?a?[[a'ji 5 fi 5 ii 5 < ^riaa: 1 %'aa 3 arqR^JI.-qa aa 
azqraafa aa aa a^Rqa atR^-qai aa aisaraRrai- 

g^aft^a 5 ?:- 3 Tgatsfq acrq ag^qa-a^aiagaifa a^iaqatla 
^«ia 11 ai^a aaa? q^tr^lsa aaa^a a =a aiaafaatr- 
I 5qiR5qiq«Ba?a?aaia faarsgara t^a aa^Ri l ais^ai^ ?^4- 
^TR^aara'jaarta a a{ 4 faq 5 a.-®if»?aaaifa?^aaiaqa?r- 
^ag^Rraa ai?aai:a;aaiaaria?aa: i aar a af^ gaqf«a%a aa 
aiR^a aw^ ll 



51 I nsn 

/ \ aiafq^ «rf55^i^isg^5r ^575rnsih%Tmn5i fg[T- 

^ ^ „ ’*1*1 1 «T s'jJigwisT^^ 1 ?r^T ^w55nq9P: 

!U5E?ftf5t g^BT: s^TifQn?: 1 ?r«n ^ n5i*Tigr?[?S^5i 

fef 5T5I 5f5*Tk?5f5t5TgnT5jH5 i ^ ^ =^5r^?i »f%c«T^5r 

%!TTr?Tiit 5T515TT^ 51 §g: 5E?ng^ 1 ^ ^ 

n5T»n%5T 5n ??f^iT'Tit5T^, ^5f fiT?H5ig<rT?iJTRjnwi5T 5i 
^«TrT^5i; I ?rm f5-^?i?5i ^iT^irra n??iT# bit ? 

5? ?n^«Rr »^5 t n? i¥It^5t, r»?5rf^^f^ra[ i “g^r- 

?iwi?W 5Tff^5i^f$q>sfq 71%^ 5% «*?j5ir^^?i?r5n 

, 5T, STJirilflt^fara^^I n? S?It^? 5T ’TI%^rI5Tl ?1T5jf^%5T nf «T^?r 
*1^^715^51151; 1 5iifq njimOifjg^ n§i«i5r: qi%5B5i^ 5 i^t 7 
Jrfa%7^ ^Tarnftr nfei^g ?ii5if5i^c7 ^ 5557 ^ 551 ^ 5 ^% g^Bn. i 

?. “ts^emrjqqfirsR^fq^qtir^rq eqRf777ci7r fwit'? i%5ii% ” 
1% 5ra7R5^[: I 5157 f| 53:57f|551RI50177I 51RI57qi=^ f7tt75I§I5lT^5f 
I sFif%?57li% ^0{7tt7%%5Tiiqi%i5ig^ 
5i?iiii7tsf7 515^1(7 sRRiq'^s^ciiqkig;, 3i5nz;7 515515 ^^ 

1% I 

“ ^5ieiriF^7i% ” 51111157^ 5iRR<Ji«f475Tr BTR^gqi 

g=s|^5i7^iR5i ^i3f73W<77tR7 ’I5^f|'^5iql5i^77rei75^g 
5I5RR^3513W^R’?l ’IfI51F7?rRf75t%g71 51511117^71^^ sj 
«Tll75ft?l(R7R: I 515^1^53 “ ’' ^TT^mPqiTl^g, “ 

%7t7I%7:” ’I5rR^%ti7g5757:, “qifeTS:” ‘%lTRf 77 q. 

gin” Hfiiirgiif^JitfJraiT^^^rT^svraqr, “ %iti7.* ” 15 ^ 55 % S7ir- 
g57f5i7ti: I ., 

“ qriioiig ” qfg7>f5ig(7=5|!^737i'3vtq^il^i^s?7^7Ri7'iftggg7r 
6517^ ^ 57g: 1 



It I [ si. s. 

n5raf«®W5T ’t^nwit^T ?T5«^5r sriaiV'^^, s g 

^iRrat., ?re?T?f^?T?ft«rig i ?reJii?5jfi«n%iT 5T?t> ^ff- 

I ‘ srwiit^Vii^nTS’T^w^rT- 

^narig i ^^T5?»n5?rT?r^ i 

awraif?TR?rsrm'»ii?a?««fi'Tf%f?% ti 

'?^JT»Ti^tsR' I !T If ^^5?T- 

srziwi^t i jri^aiTJi'Tftonfi?^ ff 
( Y<i ) 3T¥rr5f?q nit «Tigi;, srs 1 ?? =5 <Tft<nm- 

q?T%S'clVlkl II JTcqSjTFJl^^^ 

^T^HTRTf^ STJ7T0n?crTfl»gq#af^ II 

?r«JT-^i«ri ^in^^sr^m^gnrr: i ?t I 

( ff silver ^on- 

jT(^s?c!vf!^: 1i ffaTgnwnJT5Tf?r n 

?T^ifsnfeir^^ si^TfTRJ'T^fn^m^- ‘ ^'?#§:i:, ’ -f?^- 

mira; , ‘ f ? f z «r^: ’ f %, 

( ?ig WmRFRJl. , 3FRlfeST^!RW5T 

qmqcqiHrf: II i wi5ra?^^?^'^a^ ?^Tnn ir^ i 

f?gq^5rj^ “ fwf%>^»srJFTii;^ ” II n 

?fT^gran5JT^558|r'Jisrq*Tf^3r4 smi'nifsj 55%?tifii i ^isr sjt'ff 

fifa^sff nw- 

( K? ) HJTrnRt «ira: 5Tfaq?i%, 

II ?r5gtTTf*fR 

f fS 'f Fii^Fl. I ^FJT- 

JTioi «r5r 5i^JH ?r^558ir5lv?T: srnioiyft fifcf wr g % — 

?. f55grft, Jntq^^ qraii; | 



rT«TI^ =^Tf^ 'T^t^HTRTiUTTfl ll ^ II 
“ smTf^ra ” I ‘ g ’ 5i5f : fw%«ifg i ?aw- 

(W) 37cft^?JTI0IT ?5T^gflRr??ftfs??Tr»lT 

II ^rq^sajoi %g5i;, 5tqqf^?qf^ fss^ ii 

?rmi5q^ 5Sflq ? I ?l^l ^ q?r ?Rnft?t, 

JTt^i?riT#w*fl cJBT ^- 

(W) fsi- JTJTiq: qra ^?t arif- “ I 

^gftR^^RRIHI- c ^ 


q«n nTRfgwf^qqr^if^qroiTf^f !i«i!frJiqsRf*?R*^ 
(\v) qR^RRig; . g^^Tiqqqnnqfil, qiarHlf^«qfq 1 rt5W 
qviRi^Jirqmq^rfr II ^qt ?TWi?qq> tsifq^q: «n? — 



smr^TSfTri: ^Wiqrf^TCro^ II V* II 


?. qqr ^rg?ii 5!^^q 5qn?qrar ^iqqf ^qig. II 

^^qq^qRr sqi^r^gqsi-q^ =qp5^Riq— %iq[;qci:’ erqi^q^ q?^- 
3itg^ iRfti%: 'ssr;’ q^i^ig; Rqfe ‘srqli^qRi’ § qq|i%:^‘si3RRig^ 
*iqf^-‘ g^qig; ’ a^gqRRi; 3^fq %f^cj;_ q^jq^.- q^g q 5f^qf;_^5fj 
qg|l%?g ‘ 3?IHRqig^ ’ J%\;qfq— || 

q. \ 



U sr«rt?n?ur??% I [ at. «i. 

“ ” ffa I wgTsfswftfir ^8f?Tflioi f«i[ra^5p5i5»n^ 

(W) a^ra:, 1 q*n 3^?t^ 

arRt^rfggrift- a*n, ?T«fir, i 

’3rf%arai#- *nn ^‘^sj^srossurofitwnft'amr 

Sq^STfJI^- I I “ JTjfts*!- 

«!?q3^fWRrfii- <w«nsng;, ” wi wnw^fgusn: 

»iaeqRrfiT- 51 <R[5Tf?r I “ ” 

a?rar* 5i^fs^«ftrfe55^ q?*Tpi5Tf^ irfoif^jHT wPi a 
vn?: II I “ «5T5r>in5n5i;, ” «rm 

51 q5?T^ I “ »rr5?5iT5n?t , ’* 5 T«is^ ^OrHmfiTTfir- 
5|?r ii55TefRr*i'»^ a «nRf^ I “ ^roHiriTfirra; , ” qsrr at^r^- 
f^g<Ki3?fti5:^ ^s^i5T% a q?5T% II 

‘ ’ ^S3^?T3^5n^: I ^^?r: i aw^ii 

(K^) 5(ftTi?T^«n5n ?««n?r35f^ ii 

II 

1^5^! ^rarfir i ^ JT^w^f^jnsn^^fsr^TR^ 5(T^f?r, arRm^wiiT?! I 

( K'® ) am f? w%ta5T?ft 5j?5r!!mT55NaT»n5t 

I , a filrq5^ i «ifir g 5ft«m!5nfr. 

3tR[ g ^55W?i«- fJi|%?5ifl5Ti«r I H =g a^msw* 

II ^JT%r ^ m%|%m5n- 

jj«: amifoirnsn^ || vs || 

•wims5il[^ jTRHT^aTRgswvnf^Hra an?— 



n^ lf^ ?w ^ JU II 


?. 5i«ir f^g; s^at mwF q«ii<i; a«rrsij»qq?^ai qq qi»qa5i^j 
yqiq^ siif%fi5qTf^w?5?^'tq^q?5fii«Biqt 58«qn II 


^ ] sr vu^ifffqTO T ^q . I 

?r?r 1 8i«n*nm^ HinTTOTt^wgrolivi: 

sTif- “ «n^i5i; ” ?ra i f«: ? 

( ) q'srRrjpT- ^ ir»iH to* 

^'If ^5tf?r I s^'ftTsre^ g TOfor “ «ii- 

OfH, I ?rTO«f5sng ” (wfrw i») ^fn i wa^amion- 

% sT«TSfr*TSRnfj?T«w»fti«i?TOr ira^ 
ffir «B9«ra I *T swionnsrmirr ^ sf «w jr?«T«fiw* 

5rwis«i^f^gfiTnrmsn«T: il 
1% gst??Rssi^ «i?t; srwi5TWRisTfHf?ni «n?-“jT5^i7? ?r<t 

I <??rar ?Tsn nn^n*Ttqft8i§qqi?rfii«ra | 

( TOI *5 

tq»f^^5[oigjT*i- wr^- “ Iff ^ ^ 

II ^qft8i%»i3!qt^ n < II 

^PiqowRr n«m | ^isr qif^qt fiwfqroq: I wt fc 
%f%^f:, ‘ 8r?w: stR^ ’ ^Rr, ‘ 

( ^ o ) 5Bi4f Roie- f^qq: ^iqqiq q q^ wq; ’ ??qq^, «>^ 

qrf^fqqfq- g ‘ ?Rr: qiqq ’ ‘ ^ra: ??q; qnq% ’ 

q^q: II ffq fqjr: Il 

?Rr ?P5qqq ST^TR q | gqi|:qrqtf ;«i|[q?CT^* 

qf^qqiTOw??# ff qrq^ ^R^req qqiqqq 
( qwfqqr qqiqR «^qq3Rqq?^q«nq?qqqqqqfq I qfir 
qq qqRiftqfqeiq^.ll sqroq.- «sn^q wqraqqiqq wrq gqn^^- 
qrsqunwi w TOg , iTTO^q q iqi^igq* 
q^; ? «ilr^ fqqq: qrsqii^qqq:, qqisfq «q: «Rnqq 
^ q TOg I q qqsjqiwqRg, »ifq Rp q i Rqq 

qq»RTf»qBqqT q^RRiwq qq I qqrqfq «sqq«fri8irTOm<^T qq qq 
qnqqrq^qt qi»q ^qmf^ «q?rqti«B?qTfqq%^ giqftqg girqfiiRr 
q TOiir qqRftrl^; 



to ?r. 

(^R)?R5R4iif^- «Rr: srsnsfr^^-^w Jmii JTm- 

W??ni II 

^^<1117]:, ^ II S II 

“ ” fRf I “ ”-^ir3i5?n<Ti^i7i: 

$r: I gtsn 5T 

II ff?Er2Tf;'7T%^<T55«T^, cfSnSN !T jr«#«^?T 

3117 5 3T17?77 ^5im777W I 
■fwsn'^ 71^7 ?1^ ^«I?71ci:, ?17^T ?i4^T71?7I^7?HF 

||f?qif^ 5^71Ta?B?n57^#t56I7W^Hir3r: 1) 

( ^V ) ♦ Jn73=^7577«T?Tf^ ^ISI% 5T Wf 7t ms.-^^ wf^- 

^re; |> 3*J; II 

OT»i«fns?^foi7?rn7i%««i^ 1 7i?fgrH?^, “ ?ni; 

1 3i« fgwf I w«?^ 

( )?7RIlcll%^Te:l =71^ ^BTT^II5^II7lTl?^ 7>l?ni., HT^7 ?If7 «f 
8?g7I: %Jt(f7 5T77TI,, ^ % sft^ %f57<?5^i>ni7 

^5^I^f7 q^qt 5T77% 1 sr2^7 VJ^’ f% ^ , Wi- 
fe: (?) II | 

wi ^ suht^jj;, 9TR?7^!Tm^i?»i7i 
?7r’EITrat W: 7inT7 ^w- 

fiif^ I ^Toiwiw a?ftsf^i%^7i7i%5?i^ 1 ^RraifiTwiftK^qwr, 
q«tT fwj ^PfgHT ^fejT 

K, «rr^f^ ( ^ ) JiraxTii, { w: ) II “ 3Tg# 

TP^IIIT^ ^ 71 ? 3Ttg 3T7^f?H^^ 37774 771 7 =7II(^ I 

7»?F7^ 7?I7q^77 73717^^717; 7 t 4 ?7t7; 73?7f7 7x4 7^7^^7 1 
^4 qc7I5~ ‘ 377T7%7 ’ 7?7I7T4s^q7J7l7l4sf7q7f : 

Wf4^777[Sf7 7x4 73?4f7 " 7r?7t7x7t^7: || 









<T*ra: I W?j?r: ^ 3 St T%f5'g?f^?t 1 51 ^5Wfk55TS5raH 

^?<TfriTT^ m II 

S[?r«i w^oisqiqirra; jtisb “ g-qnnsin^ini^, ” i 

/ N ^Tl^^nrst H^OT^ 

fbft4t^:(R)li sT^fa-wfoT «wi^ 

?tiir5«ra 5j rt^jnf^ II. 

?«n^55i-8T«T5r^«5T 5r5?i% ? g^r 

( ) ^tq^rin,. «nf-''?Tg?T»*igi;Tigitt ” ffg . 

qti^qggT^sgrvfR 3iwi?t, w?T»g?:5grTr5r^^oi 

g^^iqVcanqr?- qm^riq «4^inqwqg; i h ^gqi%, g^mw- 
fq'^sqiqf^: ii ?T»q^3»q^g sisq^ wfq g «?q^ 
gsqg ^tg I g«n|: ?rT^fg:t: — 

'' wtg't^ gif^g ?»»g5g; !Bn:9i5 s^gq^mfir: i 
«r«5g^g g sggrejng: ” ^ n 

^qi^g^^-wgsg^gfir «g; ggg gt^fg gsr gg; ^K<n qrejj; | 

qn%« ^l^q^tgiqggsgg 1 gg gtsgg^ggig 

( ) giF^g5r%: ’ WI5 “qtgt^g ^rgg^B^gig:” ?fg | «i gn%: «'«• 
qr^^^i=5=g g^fRJi, JCRgisrgi ^T^sr gi ?gig;, 5ig^ <?g gr ? ^tgV 
( ^ ) II %gqg^gt5gg^gi, gtw ggc, ^gggig wgg 

ggr, t[fg ggjsggi. i i?g t^gregrt gg: 

t%l»g^g I^ig gfg^g; i| ^rgfJrfg '^, 5;g srt: gif^fggrg: ^1^- 
wrg^ grsgjg^ gt ? g^g^g giggi g*g?g; ?Tg; | 
Bftsw^^ ^gisggggi, i^Jg ‘‘ wgi^g ^tgg^imR^ ” ^fg n 
^g» gg; gtgfgjgif- “ ^ifgwtgrsg ” i !Et 4^ wronwr- 
( ^^ ) qRgigrqigir^^ «?gtg^ i gff gtugigfgw gigq^, gifoi g 
^r4Rgcl_qi4j5[,(v)|| gg;, ^(g «6g gqfgg qigggg^ Mg; i| 

?. qjg-^tgiqg; | 



I [ «t. er. 

^ smrm^— (i) ^ qgp i sa* * ? ^ 
5 t? 5 ^?^T 5 t I ff ?r^ fk«r?r ng; 

( \ao ) ^4w»if- a *Ta^, aai I vr4a "Tz^asiRt, awr- 

^«!«pnf^ II a!*ftfa?Ji. I ( ^ ) aTT^aVqi^aiaia ai«A- 
sa^a asaqjaV: | «nftw1?aTcag^ a aataar 
^lahi^aaia:, a«n spazat: | aai^ataf^aaraia a»gqza>: i 

awwTa^aaani I ( ^ ) faa af«ri»aTra asaqzat:, aatmaFa- 
aiapt i waW??^ f| aatnV ast aai fwaaa?^', aaiftrar aai 
ftaafjwaatj i a %f ^mqia'V, a^nmiaWafafafe i ( « ) 
^aa q 2 ^a?a«i^ a firaa, 3 a;qi;aT«ia!nfaig; i if aa; awi- 
ftraat* awi?| aar aa^aisat aia qaa, aa^qfesp^a aafta- 
a^a na«aai^saafeftqta^a 5 Jn?%q%a?a ^ai%f«^a ga?aaiaf- 
saaft’^^sfajp: i a a am asaa^jaaiaia; azaa^aaiafsa^ 

aia% I awTaR«Ra5g«T: az ?cia i aF^aisa^aaraaisa’qtaifa || 

» 5 aa^ i%t. a^iaaaa af^i; aet, a 

a!g«^sai?af qz: i ^afa fiBanaiVaaa- 

( '9? ) ?af^:5aqaqn^hf.aj^^a aaif^a^ 

qjRaqft- fagaff^, a^f^awfq a'afl^qtairaaiafesft- 
a?f ^^Ji .1 aiai^araaaiafa^aia^ , am ^^annf^t 
gfq^i {araaaiaifa fa?yaa^a, f^rtailNt 

5 r; II aiiawisa i a a a^a^aaJFi’^caa’^ a«a- 

asa ai i gaoiaa m azgfei- 

gat fiwtar: ^:a?w aif^iJasa a?aa!sa |?g«a??>, OtfiiqnnaT- 
(^daal^ ftaiaaftaf^raf i a gaqaaigtqrg: aat ai ftfta: i 
aaif anaig fwi^qiaa:— 

K saf^^rgaiar^ I ^afa 3Kff^faai5iss3oii%a5f^, 15 
qz |fa I 3 ?a agqz^s a»a?a?a ?na ara^ ai? 5 ft =a)i^»^afel 

iaq^ 5 i:, sna^i> 5 Mt^«i I 




“ ?m: ” Jcfir I ( 

RIU ) 

^rar f *j: jt f«w:, «R5f ei^^tsfir 

St fitwt: 1 «?sra5 ^'33 ^ wrq^, st^r^ *t% 
ftgiTO: I St ^i4j%s«^^sfq w^qi^srfw, stistt* 

s^fJBsiI^sntj; 1 I^st qi^«P: JtspRW^ I sti«sr4^ 

sn«T^*ri st^^^ f gs, Hst^sst^HUR^^stisstg^siig^fsn^ I 

sT«n sn$i firHsft 5?^g^5S8ft<»im4i%sn f ^t g I 

ilifltrireg i%f9^igg:ft-5t, ?r5n^: Jtt^? Jiwoitif ^ stfq 
mf^tti «itrar5|?tqzsTTsnt stistfr^strs'ct || 

^i^ttg — sttf^sT^^: <T2^*r ^iTwissn<n?Tg Jttf ?tq[ sro^ *n ? 
«t«iN[ sris ?t|rerf?<ngsm;i 3t«i «q;, ^ aft spiToissnTi^ I !»% 
^fiKqqft- «% ^ wnssnqiTiTSTVwi q^m: i «nRr- 

qatioj. | ereRtgi- 

5qiqil^tqqj5tq5rq- ^ 

II fqsjjtttHSTtqi^ciq: UF^stJ ^ iNb II 

^twg I stqitt^qtta %qsi?i5t<n%t ? ?Rft, «t?nft 

('«^)atqRgn: | gw* ^ 1 

^«^*ts?JTci g5q^5ni.ll <t?qt ai'^q?sr?a?wtq;tq^«ri’^ II 
w*r^ — ‘gctftt: qgiwiqtsei^, sifq g qz t^qi^ ’, ?niisfq 
qtq^ st^i% ‘ qz ’ f % ?iiq|w «Tqfe 
(v5v) qzg^tqt^w- ‘ g-tq^t^ ’ I agar ‘ qz ’ t[tg^, ‘ g?qii?i’ 
^*t-g?qft5Rar II g qi^g*r, qtggrqiw i ‘ fiw^qfit ’ ifwfq 
q qT«Tg, gtqfafqstmsft^nq ^ ^ t^vng; || 

L «t«n “ f? q^ r%sq5T ” gqr 

ggw^scflt^ ! ^. q;q =q ggig I 

gti«I l%gRWcg?[tq;ftq lici I qqi5^t5^^ra:-^qeF«>n'%ft- I 
\, gwisiqjsts^^qqftl^^'fqt qzlRtqtw 5i|^ ‘ qz ’ 
gci«l stistq^l^ tq: ll ?if| qqk5i5^rq?iii%cqf»i^ltq qftgifa w 



^5? I [ ^. ?r. 


STT, 5 n, 5 *rW - 

sf^ 5Ttfq?i5, w ^ ?T^«ni% 8«nqi^!% I 

('a\) cRt??# 1^ ?m q2i^if^^TT^^w<»nq%f5tiqw^|| 
Jifqqji^oisqiqi^r- '9 qz^^m ^i?oi?5ir ?r?q^f^qr- 

^ II ?qi5i: , f^qra^qi^q^qw , «T?q«n 

^T^onequrmig; || 


{^%) ^rft#q- 
II 


ri^jTra: I1 II 


?. q^fq# ^Tcqiqfq qsi^'qsqRi^^q qqtsiqfRtqfqq^qtf- ‘ q?rnc^^’ 
I fqrqq^sfq qzlRf^: ^q^iionjqqgfii^gqfg^r, ^g^nqi^ou- 
m iqfqgjq^fci I 3iqqqisfq a qiii^sqiqiiq^riiii q qztRf^- 
qqq?!^ I JT =qffH5q%?fq 'si'q?^ g^i^qi^sqq^qr %cqif^ qi^q*!, i 
5qq5l^qq^f^IclTI^^lq^f»^5q%5?lTTf^(^fqs^^Tq5qf;qclqr f^i^q^^sfq 
cUT^r qfqq^Rivr sqq^t^lqqtfiTRH. i ^^^lq5q^grq^lqr g qqg: 
q^q^q: I s^qqs^qi'g^qqqiqifl^^lvl rr^iqqiq: l qjl^qilCT^^^- 
sfq sqqff^^qcir ^iq^fqqifqsqqj^^q qi^qqt icqrfc^ qf^^fitqr rsji.ii 
‘‘ 3q95ifg ‘ q^JTifqfq ’ 3RT3R%i^^wsqq5q(afl^qi3R5nqr 
3T«gR%: «fiHq5qtqRiqf%Rqq?ip=qqsfq gq Q;q qz?qifqiqtqiq 
fiiqsqtqi^iqgt I q2tRf%Ei^f qiqq q^ q;R'n5qiqi^i^i%R?q qqlsq^q- 
^R^qi^^q\qqqiss^qi^ i2;q q^^qsRqi^q ftqrl fqgRrq^EBftq, 
3 tr %qg., R'qqtRf^qi^ =q ^rqRq ^Rqsmqqr q^ q ^qiqr- 
jqi% f^€TqPqqqqTfT^i^qiqqiRqR5qqiro3qq%: eqjiqqi^ i3;q 
qiqtqifJrcqijqq:” i RiqqqqiRqR gqiqr: q^a^q qiq- 

qiqtq fqR^qjfqRraq: | ‘ qtqqq ’, Rfq g ^qt I 

qq?H%Sq|^*5rq: ll v. ^3 ‘ RtqR^-qZRTtfq ^r^lifq «||fjq 
qjf^qqR^qifqqsr ’ ffq qqi5 “ q =q ” I q^q qi^R- 
qqfq 1 





It. Ko ] 




5^^ ^rg; ^gqqr^ mm mu ir«n!T 

( V9V3 ) oWFsqrfT- ?n?5rJTK^I%3 5?lTEI5ii^- 

f^M0ciMo3?^qL li II 

^ I tgjra^, 

I 53*^ 'g fg: ?tgqffgi58f?T% II 


, ” i%5in%, i%it*n=tt% *n^ || 


II ( ? ) 

( \9^ ) 

II ( R ) 

“ wsmft' ”, ?i# iRonfji^ ^ 5?iijJtf^ 1 ^itor % 

(<:<>) STsqifq- ^ ^WOi SPKO?^ I q ^ f.-g.^TI^’T: %f^- 

'^11 ( ^ ) q'5gft5JT55TI1^T: 1 1 

Tf^TS^g’ I ^STI ff 1^-q-I^JT: TqixTgqi^ 

V '/ T." \ / ^ ^ I 

“ «rasE»j.”, af^s^ liqsqiqifq qr^^- 

(<iR) 3T^qi5q^i,II (\) li 

“ anfV^TJj;”, ^a^ROTanlirm i f^qif^q^nw^sfa w- 

{<i\) 37rr?ra- ra^faaspraisswaisrfaflR:, q'*!? faaf^T 

'^^11 (^) 

"f5if^”qaH?a i aai aaia^ 

/'yvN fh^^rr II A,^ I § a aaHFT 

(«) fi!,^ II w rw.OTTftfit wra^ " 


?. ‘a%qii,’ sT'^qaaiqrf^w^iaaf^ai^ii'^^fHfcr I ■=<. 
»raar f»i5rJi,l ^. ‘ f®fqi% ’ 3^3qRa jqtan? ?nqa?fti% 
i^fJll 





[«T. 5!. 


sTsr^T^Rmsr^fsrsji fi»si: 

( ?ri^?5i; I STSrjf^'^^l HI%: 1 

II ( I 

f^^if^: ^^rtn:, i Hifq H5^T5t??ru5fi «^n:, 

srJTWmqpt II 

“ tn^rsin^ ” ii:<nf? i f^sn ^^wsffT> 3iqf^?r5^ af??n 
»5fts^a^?ia, 3jwi«n ^'tui ?i?ft siisywffrt 
( <iO f^sjfa: i ^wflffiTif^f«?fq 

II ( ^ ) > f fg sTf c*n ’jjtn- 

, I aif qn nfmnqsiwioT ^jTomftr 

q^gf^r ii 

“ fqqO?rHs«iTi^ ” — sTT^i^ I 8t5gfrr5rf?T 5?rirq 
( ) 3Tsq^5q [ q?r:qr5q^?^f?ct qf^oiW5r^I feqi riqisfq 

|q<t^il. II qf^q?^ mftq ii ] 

?W^55W5«T^ IMo II 


( <i<i ) 5qTpi5q=qjqt- 
?«t«r»qffoi gqqra 
ciqtlqiqq^ II 


gqt: «T?I- 


5r«n srm^iq^, ?rr^q05r^«TT ^ I! ^ ^ n 


( fflr I ^ noii: 

qqfp^?fiq4j3[,ll fenorqi; I 5jq?fq 

( ? ) • ^ifti*i?wqi^J3c. I 


?. 3^^qq;+ sqqj I q,. '^qrfq«BI?ffilI?qiI, I 



4 t. n ] R'® 

“ ” I «T!n xr'arM h f^^ 5 r, jt 

sr^JIl?t I . ST«T ^^ 

( '^o ) i si ft 

II ( ^ ) wft f Hs'si?! I 

sRsi %;if%?fi»*ier ff^ || 

C^f— ‘ ^%qi^ 5 ^S^T?rRJT«I^, ST 5 Sjf^^ 

fft-cri 55 ^ srfsiif-“ ft^ ” i 
( ^? ) ‘ ’ sin:, ft9isns[ftftft srrasi; l «r5T 

^ ’^Sf ‘‘fiwissiq:” ?ITVII?rW 3 |^, Wfll: stHtt?!- 

=53^ ( ^ ) ( V ) lfl?ST§: I ft^IsiraiTct 5, «T?IT'^IT'»sin59Isil5IT 
f i%^gioii, %s':si?Ti«nr»n: ?g: i fg^si 
q <iTi%:Tsr 5 ^T 8 ;r?^f^?siwjrra’: i ?rsii =9 st^^-^^iwtvi# \^- 
f^^rq; srftHS^IST I «T?ST«n a?! STISf: || 

( V< ) 3 T%ci:i^H. “ «I% 5 rsT^” I srqiSTf^’jn^qfs^cTSTl:, 

’?^ERL II ( ^ ) 5 %sn%^sr5i; ^5ts=si^f%Rfsi^: ii 

“ JTHsr'^m ” I hhwjf'tV w si: ?iVs^Rcffi% 5 i?i^>?w I [unsr- 
( sttks^ si?^«fisi: sr?i^w?si rist^Vii. 

^i^ll ( ^ ) insssngsj;] I ^^^qra^i^iftoiwivsit si sr^- 
I% 3 ST?t ??ST^: II 

( ) : 3 TlisspB«W^ “ ?l«II si^sisi; ” 

0 IIIIisi%sfe^ 5 r: II ^ I sisn 5 ST^ HSIISSSTIKfillsm*.^ II 
( ) ssrunsw^j ?n«iT g^^^ssf — “ nil'iffit: 

3 ^ 13 : W^II, II S^sj; ” II 

sqTpisq^^fift I 



( ) ^«nf 4 =^ II i??ig; ’ ?% ? «ra «nf- “ am 'a ” ^% | 

I amailg^iTaiM ?nvi» 4 »^, 
^rarsqlgwmf^ n n n 

i%infi??ga;n, aa % a aaV aon:, f% =a a|trer8fP»ifafaa 
311 ? — 

( ^' 3 ) 3 oifa^qaJiii 

aF4tf«4if^»Tm?T^r3R?ift^at-d?ijg ^on: II n 11 
/ 

“ aai: ” [ wan ] “ a^a asa % \ ] 

i%^) 3^iJii ?5aa f^^sja^a i a^amamsinna a^a^ai ai 
qtfa, prf ;’a^: q^- sftan^t aaia’aa af^asaa. II 
ar^faia^qai 11 

^a^ aafa-iftf^: garj^, sftanm^: a^agoi:; «t5ftia^;?a»^, 
wjftarim^ ; faai^ faaiaim^- 
( ) gr^^Eiaa- ^aaV^: ?5a5^: | a 3 a^spa ‘‘a irtfa|:anaT* 

a^aa: 11 aiafaftwr^ «?a 5:iaafq a rfhaaiaia w r- 

f?%, ” aiac | aafa?T- 

mai: igan^a:, afa 3 aian, aimqrs?^ aiaaaa^ara: I jftfa: 
arpar w a sftan?aia: l »?aa^aaf^ saiis^jj, 1 ara^aai 
^aw3aa%^ 1 awmaiaim^ja 3 awwsraTq^^ 5 Rai»afa%- 
aaarfe^ft^ aia: II 

?. a=3Trq 1 R, arraaa^^lat sftaiaRiak:, laat^t^uswia- 
qi<lai =m 5 ftai 1 



] Hpnw I RS 

srahrijws- “ srw5Tsrif%^«nTm^: ” ^Rr i 
, ^ s ,. ^ »i5rrf7 i tstj ?i^5r sq- 

( ?oo ) JUIRI Siqr- . \ 

qjRqqi^4 ^^m- ^*T«T 5^ ^ I 

II ^Pq^q qqqq?ftRr ^iqRj ct^ 

RIqnIq’^^ ll 

“ srsqhsqifir^iiqiwqqqqfij^qf^qa ” 
^Rr ( qf%: T%qT, ?n ^ srfq^nr?iT«iq«i% i 
(?o?) 5®iRi Rfi^n, ‘ »rs^??nr¥rjiiq|fTq: ’ i 

37 ^- 1 gsn % 

f2Trq?rr-37?J7t;qr^^- srf^^jq qiisqmifqqt ^ 1 % srRjsrwq, < 5 # Tsrj 
^^-37?^qfirgq- ?lTqT3I?ft 

ff%?;qi: II arftr^jq wsifnfq 1 ‘ 3fsqt?qi«rqf^q: ’ 1 

qtqqqi qz^, sqi Sfq 
q^qaiiqi q^pj ?t q?qi«rq: 1 gqr %, qff%fqq*nqif^ 
^3Rqqqt: qqsTqtqtq^ftfq, zq: qsBiqrRiqqiqifwfq Sf^fqt:, qq: 
qqi5TJIf^ qifq3I fqqqqqf^ftfq | ‘ qjqtsqqqqfqq: ’ I 

qsqqqV spqqqnqsfq qqqRr | qqq q qR:qw:, q q q^HT 
q?5r^: 1 qq «;q q tgq^qq^, q^qisq^^q |qtw»qqiq;; qi'^- 
fq?q?qq^, q?qFq> srqrqiqiqc I ‘ q^qtsqfqqqfqq: ’ I apqtsq- 
qfqrr:, wfqqiqrafqq ?fq qiq^t I ‘q:’ qgqrq i qqfq qmiqq:- 
“ «rsqV^fi7qqi: qq q^qifqq; | 

Tqqt fq^ qxq q^q^q Riqq qq; II 

qqqqrfq fq^ ^ q^qqql: 1 

qqqt: q^qrqqti^^q qq f^sqq II 

^qtqi^: q*qqVq^ lirqtqV qtqqnqq ” II ^ ffq ^• 

qTqq%-^u. |i ?R II 



^0 



[ 9 f. cT. 


“ 5 J 3 r % % f 5 «i» 5 j 5 Ti! f?rac*r 5 r 

( ? 0 R) guiqqfJr^- 


^5 5 TO^ftrsg’ 75 ¥»T% =^0 ^ x^: \ 

II II 

“ I ^Tfsm^ ? 5 f ^ 5 RrafjiSJj;-?ife?Ti^ft: | ersr 

• 55 i«rwg ntT^jr^S^ 

( ? oO ^ 1 ^%, 

a^r- I ^T<nHt ff%- 

?qxcr??T sr^mimspc^g^g 11 


^f^rcTJT^ft ^3*TflfSE^rrni ?3>?Jtq5V^^ 

3I^J^T51' ST'^IS?! I 

( ? 6 V) crf^^g'rK?^- “ X^i ” 1 

i7i^:-3qsTii^f^g, f?5^?T g-fE^- “ =g5!g ” | cr«[^^ 

II srffqJT?^ II 

T3i^ 'gsTcnn qf^^oq n^nissfoq^i ^ cor^i 5J3r 


JTf rTrqfeq5>q%5I qii^^ srw?^^ acT- 

?nfT?n ctflt miw^g^j^— “ 
qqm^qq ?ro:” | ^q;iT: q?%^ f^5t^n: 

?qtqjiq, t5i j^cTj 5r;i II 

5 r 5 ‘ <5% qT^fqTVvqqftsri 5011: gf^qg-^q^i; vtrxxk «q?T??t 


»Tiq:-g^rqiI. 37 iq^ 

II 


g^, qr^iw 

(?o^) aiTf — “qftqq^r«f^ ff^:” I €e$- 

^^iRfq gqRR^- ?»«n qfSad w rH%% 

e§lfeqg 1 1 ^qq^i^t^ssjor f ; g«n ^ qi?r- 


fq^^^rntn: qT^qqTqftf^q: srttf^qoRsaFi- 

J 


{. 3 T«i^qtireqiftrq qiqq 11 R. nqjra^fqfiife qtqq: | ^ 

03 I ^ q^?q^«i«^iJn^i^^qiqaftqFqr iqR; 1 



u ] 





^f^5?ifsg ^ 1 ‘‘ ai4^r ” g^q'm ^n^tj;, ^?Ti ^ gs^Rt — 

“ %5if^ci; ” ?% |i [ sEift^i ^ \ ] 

8T5: =9 §^:lsrHt?r: ’T??<T^f9Ttp99; 

f^rn^iOl’ ^599ff9 I %9T ^ 9?^^- 
( \<>'^ ) §’^5:»?T- Jtr*T»?tS9lftTH?9^¥n9T5n5nc9*^ I 9?15!TT <|%9 
i7t?T?rt<T^w^^5:^^r- ^ §?9i^?tRr; 

%9T giJT- t^: ? ^lfTt9 pf9 9?9T: 

^9?9r SS9^9^^9H.II tr9 ^ ?iqcsft|:?3T^^tf9, 99: 

1 ^: ? 9T: irfe 9^9i: 1 ^,^ 

9mf95^TfH %9 99; =5^9 ? 9»Stf9 9^91: 

HVf^?ig^9i9; I 8r99i ^ f^r^n ?t9 ^ti9T 59t^9I9i; i 99 99 ; 
g^tg: 99; ?iTsr^. 99 ; fi’stg; 99 ; ^ 9 :, 

95'9tftl^95flt5lf9^ 99 : I §4q^l5r®I99I9T c9^f^99: 59799- 
5J,9I9f9d9;, 9f^?f919; I 9^919; :’9fl>'|f?9 f9dr9r9: 8Tf9- 

?tf9f9Tl^g'nff'9r9: §’9Sr^IWI999 r9f9'99^I 95^9^9 | 59 
9:^qS»9^?9Sr99eB?9:, 59 9tf99f9m>^: — ff9 f9^ %9W9f9f9 

ii mi 

?9I599:-93999l5i5 5f^9lf5'59g99f9^T: 99!99f9^f%- 

( ? o<i ) 379399 ( 9 - ?9I59: I 9 59 : 9x9159^ 9ig99999f^f^9 
^ 9T9lf^^f99f%- 99T f 9^599r9^fe599;, f999?99%99599t 

r9lfil3'JlI9l995If5)I|l 9999I9C9 =9 ? ^979 Wlf — 

?. 9x9?3l?9l7f9;'7ri'3l I 5. 9T979?99i9l9 99Tf :9r9t?r9I9., 5<9- 
q95I9t9I99RI9[9 f99IR RW^IR ^?9F^=97l9t9II9[19r Sg- 
“ §%% ”1 991 9>95:979‘tfr: 9^?'79'^95:r: (991(9 191^7=91% 

9T9?:9RJ7t9;9n9 955991^-9 991 9J9q9ira^r99I<(9lll%9i3'9|l%T5t 
9if¥i:d^SR9, 99 1991(9 191991(9 9i^^9: ?l% 919: | 37l%7(l9- 
91919 filvli^rqxl^^q^ S99?9IS(^ It 






ftr^ll II 


’ [ TimR^, ?|«|^^ ] f^^- 

( ?o^ ) 3T?q«n ir^fs^fh 1 frt: 

gojsiqi^f^cfgi^r- aTlf-“%'R^ra;” 

qi;qqsqf^>5Br || aTr^%^fe5gif^?Ttfil *T^g- 

s^r^CTt. ’-^ ^'5K: I 

%g«!n»n5rac i am s^rana^r^ q8iflf??Ti55r^n*Ti^i^?i 
l3%nmn'^% 11 

vmi: fs’arfi'cr 1 

( M o ) sfsq^gr- f?fer^T5i 3?if-“ ^Tainnim^pmig^ ” 1 

^TJjq^ 1 1 5a?TflfiT?if5'>T : ff ?CT[. , ?mr 

gpf^n'^nitifjjjp <T2ir^ I ?i«n JT^^if^airoiHif^ 
g^$T5:^U)Rtf^oi ^^?PTT'JHTcig?3|:^n«mi a«i? 

^ ?R«Roi sr^ilTsWsq^ II 1 « II 


^oi^r^jif^^foraJi^n: II qr- 
(?U) in'n^ % 5q?Ki:, ifiTs^nfsf- 

^ssfT'n ^ I qj q>i?<n5'Ji. 

qwm ^qmfqfw: | s?TOm aqg- 

W^5i1gi II ^?q%: wif— 

?. ?lTqi^qtsfqqf?tqrf^qtfiTq;^3yjqRCg»qf:)5i;Tt|rfri?^qr^fa ^q- 
tigriR^q I ifqsqif^ I ‘ qsiuqqf^^miq^si %jqRiq’ 



4^. ] 





qfirjTT'JiT^ 5rf%55 1 

II II 

“ ^^SITJJ. ” f I i^^I^JlT flf 53JJT51T 

(n^) I i f^: ? “5BR®i5Rm- 

3T5qTR^i?®iai'^- fgwi»ii^ft*nin|'a^c?i??T ” i ^wot «gi; ^i^- 

Rrfq I w®i- wfit I gsii ^ 4m «s5tm- 

^FqqtRmnt^mJTt- g^tf^r f4434?^ — ‘ %i ^5rftt ic^i- 

^qmsqTfjfefeftf^ ’ — ^fit; 154 fsi^qrmqifq 4 ^ 44 ; 

qqfiH, ( ? ) II 4 S 4 '?^t 44 f^ 1 ^rrim!^fcq'»m^irfir®qi 5 i 

4iqif4 4H2f 2TftH ( 4454 ^ I 

fl?f44 ?r454T^r4 ;SR®im?4l4imft*T^r?4 T4434f4, «55^4 4 
gsfri4T®45^m?i?^ qsRoiiqr j ; spumi-n^g;, ?i%4 4 

4?I4; 4^41544.14; I 4tS4 414414; , 44H1544.15; 418*114; 41444441- 
R4444 14444 ^1444 favrm: I Jlf4514 5 ^R4®4 g44f4®4 41 
4E3f 2iq4t I45H'4tsS4^^44f?4 | 4c«I44^4414f454fE *144^- 
af41S44; 44r4 I if4541?4445flI4lf4 1451P4S 44148il4r 4?m41- 
<i4544;4f?4, 1^4 4?4I41'>4?^*14 144TS'f4f^«144S4^f?4, ^445* 
f«ld 45R44lf4514; 4fR44S4^f4, 4fl4; 4^14 44^144 f44T4; 
4? r44544R4f4 I SIf44g ’ 4 ^(4 411 414^141414544E- 

44 1 4ltS44f4414: 4^^ 44^'^44 4141^444 ^^44 [441l2l5B:'^ 
«44 ] I 44414 ^144 ^51^44 44 >44 f441411%4141>41454^ ^144- 
4f44 II 

^4S41541R444^844 41?-“ 5lf^4: 4f %» ?r4 ” | ^14<n?lf454S 
«Pl4 4444 ?f4 14^, «151 tF14; 5P140114; ?I4- 
i KK\) 441344%:, 4lf%« ^1401441 4 ll4441S44;- 

5lf%)€lf443. 5 Ri4- 1414541 I 4 1? 415^144% ^1444154tK4141 

4^15447441 %ra>- S5444i 514^^ SWl®!*!^ I 4444 fl feiRnwi- 

4<^ 4 lt4't4Ij;(4.) II R45lisit 4^41414141 4^ 444«44 l5S44c4- 
m441444 4 f44;4ir44fcl || , 

3144^m4I4: I R. 4W44^ I ifil4% qiiq^WsiTO?;^ 
I^f444 444 ( 4>144- ) 51l%;i4l4m4; II 

4i. W. ? 



srffrrsmt: | , [ «i. a. 


srff%: ?cR'n^i4i%WTni^«i»TV'9JT^i5srqwi- 

( ? ari? - “ <Tfir*Tiong; ” f fn i , 

ars^nfcrf^if^fe ^rraci; i 

^{ O II ft «Tr?j^m: ?gi: I 

7^n?r?mT ^RT^^^Tinnsra^m 

f?j: ?r?i:qw5«i'rP3C.,?ra:'TTaTi5*»Ti;^5«RmTirwioimmi5i;'’ II 


sis^iTK^Rojgscrj — “ ” | 

ftT^rwi R*TW^q?II 1 :^5«- 

(HK) JTR^?ri ft i^qT?*rfs«Tq«i?n^®5iron: JRft- 

= 93 ^ ( V ) II '' I qift ^?T3‘'i?Tflgnaift trift cJ?^Rrai- 
s^rfK^ROITfsT, «rgi ^[l:Rrqo¥?l^iTm: g’2- 
5f ^flftniqn^RRRPRoi^i ^ft — 5pi?<nn^?!i«?nRr 

f^i^ll II 


»f5?jq?r Rmft^qi an^ sf f^sr^R«i5 — 

W'JW?^o?j=gvJ3[j 5iq^ f^?i: I 

q ft n w ^: si#sr%3oiT?Ri^[%^ II n 


“ firapra: ” ^ft i sftHnkwwt T3i^?mar ?«tqT- 
q^oninft I qf^ra^aiw^3<m jjft- 

( air'jm'q^ftBPt 1 «^q^q- 

gcTfrt; Jiff%; qqqr 5tq! ?aif^qaqT ?WTWflf^q?r?n qftR»i^- 

( ? ) II qwiqrafq siw^t 1 ?rft?3»?t*^ “ fq^ons: ” 

’ II 

\. 3^q^iqif!i«q 1 R. 35qt^'tqFgqqqiq=qq^3a?in'tft »ii«t l 



?ig?^n=5’9 ” i ?rH5?r ‘ ng^^r:’ ?ro- 
^t?t; 1 ?ig?«ia g<Jn*iig ^ noT^r^^H^Tl5rflf?r- 
( H's ) JT ^ goisivri^w^ f^, 

qft%ifcftqr *T =9 %?F«?gTO^TOt^»n^sn i f *1^- 

( R ) II siff%it?ft?n II 

?«TO5^<niiT goiijn^^tp^qi srfl^f^rrsfrf-^qf^T- 
ira: ^ffess^q;” ffk i ^«n ff 

JtRfUfRfll 5ft^5^f%Tf^5^fa?^^m55Wi^!iw5rsB3Fftrf*r- 
’K55??icf?n qf?n;i?jjg7ff35r^inm'5E^sn«ra|5rai 
«??r»i%?5in??g55rT5i; sr>?R5'Jii: qftonwit^ra; I 

?rf^gTEg-“ jrfairRrgon«t?Tf%^ri; ” i ql^^noiisr^m ^ fk$t«r- 

II II 


t g STT ?Tfi5?r ^i s?fi^ gi ^ g?nfH 

WT ?n9; 


II 


srfm^ — 



5^5f^?r 



5rf%^ II II 


“ ^i?RTl«f?«ng ” I g^ SRcr, 3i5«TOi^4f?tff'5i5: I f?r: ? 

“ ^?r'T?W5gig ” 1 aii5qg;«5g5fi?fig?i: 

«iTra^:, ?isn?R^g, 

q^t^c^rf^ra si«w- 

^«t?ig(0" ««rmT: II * 


K 9f ran i e =^5^1 03 1 



^srraf: «??T5Tftm'T ?ei:, ^ ?^i?*tr?t- 
srfa qTi«T*i: | ?r?jn?i; ^BSTrai^TW^ 
( ?r ?53pri5J?TJm «nf— 

Q?i?n^isr% SRSf- “ 1 «i*fwf^in^:- 

??Tf mg'Jiif^R'Tq- «srRiT^?i«ffw ff 5R*nPr «srmf?ra; ^snfr 

II «gmi?cr?m wf^gs^TJj, ; t??! %5i 

1 5T ^ 5?rg^i?iT g^i, 

?5qjn^T?JifTg:T^ i ir *51 ‘ sTwioig^?? ^5q!iinV^5Jrf<T 
5 ^, 'nTT»^»Ti%iin'^?TT?^ 1 5Si5=rrssq^^JTig^^JT t^g- 

JTisifiT'Sa: ffg'rqif^ci s^m^li^crirtTqst^T- 

I ?t?fli^q5^snr»??n s?*riawiaf^fiT^s?n sf^rgnj^ fg^f^- 
%?R5^ii?T^qw^s^T>:g7«n3i;i 
% gjft: s^riHT; I ?r?q^?wf?»Tg T> s^n^^JTTsr 

5«n^§?T^, 1 

‘ f^gonfgf%q?firig ’ wg?rT s« 5 rr: qqt Tqqi%?r:, 5 j 
f^!c*i:ii 

it; 3^ sft?r-“ gr^qgim g ”, ianmiw^isimfsr^JTWTfl- 
fqrg 1 q^if^^q- 

( 'i^^)i^?rnnqqii- T^nMs^ir^fw 1 

qriTf^gtqnR?^(T^f% f^’Tif^, WTRi^ngfq q’T'^ifeei- 

( ^ ) II ?;5qg I ?I ^ qq^n«?ngs«I 11 

^riaifr?! 3 ^-“H^wi 5 ng ’' l w^qg^rtsf ^'T* 

I 15 g’Sf :% arg^sqRl^pq^^ 

( ) litqgqiqr- Jr 5 ?n?iwg«^a | ir%^ 5 isft- 

gcft^ ( ^ ) 1 1 ^ ^ ^Hq?J5«TJl I 51 ^5^5l^5n: 

q^^srsftsqi WT f^-qr^^l:, f ^|;5?riTri!n^- 

?. ’itJTr: 1 3 t^i> irtTfjft 3 ^% g’?i|;'g[F?irfqqi^ 

«TViqf^ I CITI?I^ 35^1 ^JoqiW^: ll 









f r^Mtviigi; i ?twra: S 5 ?|^t?T: 

Jn%^s{\?Tt ^1, ?T ^T SS?fl% 11 

( i^Y') wtj^rar- ' »JVv!«nsn?i: J?|»irara:, 15^ 

faanfer 5^ ^5 «ti 5- “%a5«n^ srf^ar ” 1 ^n^ort q^^ojx 

f^sa^'aaTat ^ %a5«r*iT?^n5a^g:?3^ajrwJT- 
( R\ ) 5 ri^i<ni la- ^ajor a nj«aRr 1 a g:^ 3 «n- 

5 ara ^aga m^i: ?«i ^^Hiant^siftrg 5 T«R 5 ?f 1 a^fafa- 

( '‘^ ) II ?aaaif«a)E?i^ la^n: ^ta^riwia:, 

laaai^ af %?T»r»THi flfTf^aat 'ai%r 

BTlJafa f«^ II -^va 11 


?raa af^aisr, ?t f^ ^raarft^s^; : afe^arfafa 

a^ afa$ 5 raa^;agqaiaafa — 

( m ) 3 ^^^-’ 
aiaaif^ il 



II u II 


sfa^if^i. I “ g^aa fa ” 1 ^wia; ? “ sraaaT'a. 

^raiai afafaaaia; ” 1 miafafeeifarpV 
( ) sFai^^'a- f 5 jW*^aaats 5 ®^i^gf^aair«r: g^a^aif^- 
af^f^atni^fcl aa- «»a?^ 3i?a, a 3 gaa^a af^m:, a^iaft- 
gjl, ( ? ) I ' laiftfaT^ I aai^ a a i^aigaia/aT aftfaiaV 

w?«ja^ , afaa*nft ftaiar: , aw ^wfafafaia:! 
«wna f^-ai^fa 1 ^ awa^^imiai a%faa*ft «aawT | 



H [of.?!. 

fn 5 ^ ^qtrfra i ci^ 5 ^ 

snmrm 3n?iT5j;, ^ <?5r 

»rs«II^’^t, ?TW ^jSf r^f^^I; ?E^rT??l5?T?r^*l1 ??ll?i: I 

sira^ g *T5f^ s*r5R5!ii i h ^ 

^ g^, qtfoi^trsngiim^t^TR stsnwfonf^q^wi- 
sraf mg; i g % Trnt f got^ sri^ gr ?ggi|t g^cgggg ggfg^ 
arim gi »iggtfg ii 

^g?j gfg^ fnn?— “ »rgniT?gf^a ” ^fg | nff%: 

ggjggrsjori g?r:g'g:^ojgi^jft, ggi sfg 
( ) gggigiiT- 5gg ggggg i ggi «g gr^g%^ 5T?ftT irgg- 
ggqfq|%Rig i 5 d\- gn, g ? fg ggV gg^ , 

( ^ ) II *' ggi^gg ^iftTim 5gqx<gR5g5t i gigr^ 

g gig ?% ii 

fg« 5 ggggf?gT 5 -“ ^gogfggggrag” ff?i i «?g5i5i?t fwwBg: 

‘ ’ ^^g^gsgr 5^:5 fg^gg gifg- 

[K'^%) g’pgiggg- ^1 srgtggiinigj^, g^fggggtsfggiigj^i 
gif^fg ggtgn. {X) II g^gfg^igi; gfggf^:, 

gfj:; %fg^gtg|gri:, ggi ggcgi:; %N«ggt- 
g|^i:, ggi %gigtgg; 1 gt sgjft?5ro»pigrgiiq?jy s?ggigig^?l 3 
g^gPr^ig^ g ggg^g^«: sgg; ^gig;, gggg^ jggg^g^rg |K<ii 


iK\o) ggggg^: ll gw s^ggfcg ggi«g f^t^gtg^rgggr 
ggigrc— 

cRgw | 

sf|?^q^^?N25 HUH 



“ ^ I ‘ ^ ’ 515?; 5^?5«i ^if vrflf-er^ifot 

«5%^m I ‘ T%'iq'mi?5m?i; ’ ffpir^no?- 
( ?^0 ci^rn^T??? m^^nf^!i5cr?VTO sta^^rftr^raw 

?i??;gq?5r%ii;ll ‘?i5Rnt’ 3T*i5n?^fcT % ^ftr^sTRir?- 

?flV i^iTfs ^?r?:, ff^i^sr^ef^oT- 
«5W«?^ II 

?t5wR5r3'nT?*ff f^'nTm; 

^g?t?^fl 5 rag«rw 5 ?a l =t?r^!tjjT- 
( ?^^ ) T^?«t5%51 *5 ?{^ I '%?I5it i? 

?si vigfa, 5 H%?tq : ; «T 8 ift ^ ^i^Rt; 

=^ II sr??^^ « HI#, ?i«n f? 

smsre^Ti^flV m^T?fg??T ^nfjiT^t ?5f«ra:, 
ufmrf^ 1 %??! ?^ 5 ra'\i% g^.?; ?ii#, ^ ^ransiV 

t%?qt ?T 5 R?Tt ra?«i ?Rr %?is?i?f??JT?wi 5=9 5 r 5 :f?r 

5n«ift I »ret ?gisRr ir^iRr II 


»r%n<r?n?^T5? | %?5?*^| 

( M;asan i. 


w?r I g^a't f? g%5i g’^^rg, f? 


3T#4 =? II 


SI st^Rj I 

flvsT^si ?f3?iHt5i I w?fe5sn- 

II II 


5*n??i?j;-jmTol5T spSssrflsfsm*? ‘ ^Rr 

( U\ ) fRi'la^^i^Tt: «misnf^^?»wrgsii 9 ^ 3 Tl; ?r^- 

5 n^<T 5 , «Fgaii^?r- 

5 ffr II s?ra: wff— 



Vd I [ 5r. 

^ ?Tsn II Ro II 

“ ?R*ng[” ifa|«Tci^?«T5B#%fiT?rif^T^ff?5i?i: ra^, crwig; 

( ) |SI'?f%: I i ‘ 1%S=*1 ’ 

^rmiqifvj^^oqgTJi I ¥rif?cr^5H3[^ ctcQ^tn: i 

II wfii^yifrtwupjrri; II ^o II 


‘ n ^ ??qtiiVsq^ fiRr, ^ ^?t- 

(?^^) 3^q'?R^: gq^qqiiqqsqTR fwq^qqsjiitggq^iTnif- 


^qln 5rit ii 

3^w ?T«n srqR^ I 

^fier?5^5(^¥Rt^ ^r^tn^cR^: li R^ II 


“ I q^ I ??q?TT>qir>Rq 

/ t^y\ ov7r3J7i 3^^ qqq*ii qviR^q 

j^J A .f ,, qi^qr i ?»?t» »i>q q>qiq h 

3^"'®-’'^’"'® " a.™-WS. u 


“S^^iqe?! q^qfq-‘‘ gqq^q Wqi4<’ ^rtiqq 

q^TRq s^q^ja f :^5rqq ^qRJisqfw- 

( ? ^ "^ ) ^q?q[q Ji^q^Tq: %qqq»i(, aiqqq i q^qgqqT«iqt- 
qqRi^r ii qqiRifqqpqqj^ i q q fl^qgqqifqqiqqife; 

qqiqqqq^oifq %q5qi4 g^: qqRqqjJR 
wqrf^nnqqt «qt»Tq?»qmi qVniq sgfKlsfq %q«qR gq: ^gsqq 
^ g^it 


?. 3^t?ftqtsiq pq: qsqq JqqR I q =q « qtqq: 

^^c^qqjmfqfliq: I R, ^imm: q^iq^: ?qs[ i 

‘ qfg:, ’ qqRqqqq^qir^. ‘ »i'qn ’ i 



5 T 3 ^iVVnl', ?T?^r^??n^ f?r ^«r?r an?- “ ?Rf?r: 

( ?vo ) irrnfq^ii^^. | ^ »i^f^??iT»Ts?t>i 

IT? ^rtnm ^ 'T*n% ^ra ?j*Ttn aft?ntT- 

?T^t II ^3 II 



^T^rri^ ^ 2 ^^'T^v:^: ’T!^ II RR II 

“ n^; ” ffcr I jrffrfTsq^F.^ I I gaf^m<n555ji^ I «;^- 

^sf^moiifsi, nsw 3 iif&i ^ tra, 

( ^V?) qf^q^rfJl- S^ ^T5T«’5«TTTfTrq^ »l<n: I ?reHT- 

Hjfspq: II ?rq qrpwr^gsJTt^wi ^is:^ 

II 

JtT5^?T5iTmi^«PT5r qT5^<»rH:, ?T5^rr5fira?T%arRi; ^qr^HFflrar- 
515 : i(T5^’5'T?fg’»t:, ^?^q5TWl^?lf5?IT?»T5f- 
( ?Jn^m3i: qrs^T^I^Tnim , 515^<T5f^<T55JTT- 

^^qoi || . 3r>Trrai^sr?r?;Ti5rRfTT: sis^^^^TTfinon:, 

51 5^?55f 

5 <i 5 f^?ins'sr 5 'ni 5 tR?T u || 

«r!?nE ^srspr^jj. ‘- ^tfsqf^rrJisirqjg, ” ( ^if^ 3 « ) 

fgr^?r» “ ?T 5 # 55 f JT^RT^ ” 

( )§f^?5^- ( ^Tfr^T 1 \ ) I 5?r5Bwf7 ?Tmi?*nsV 

II ^fftirag, “ Igflg; ” ( 3° ) 1 

?Rq% «raf^ 5 t^ fi^ 

— 

STS^R^TRt ITR f^m I 

?n»WHWTf^T4^q. 11 il 



I [ «i. 3. 

“ I ‘ aiv-JTTOwt ff^: ’ f*?nfiCTra^»r?f^3r- 

afr«ri | ss^««r JTfsri sf Hwrf^- 

( ?vv ) f?T «?I«TJrasj?^5?T«?rWPtf?t, ?I?J« 

«r«nRnq (1 sm§?r ! ?r5r 'irt 

f?f5ia«ifaRt?ifiir«n5TT^T>nr%?i^m flf: ?tt- 
S«T^^n*T:, ll:TOT<?TToiV S^Tiqi?;; fl%: | « =5 

??JTHW*Tlsr 5 llfft^rnT^ 3 ^^?^ 5 i; II 

T?^^^i5it'T?Ttf»H5cr?^n ^*ris¥nr^w^fimfnHi5- 

“ vjjfi ?R r^m 

( ) ft: rJTO^TJT^lTTrsisTffni, ” ?m I S^f^- 

«iiri: jrfiT:«q?T55:, rRr ^mi^HmfgRsif^gV 

mWRT: I «gif^Ty*ngBR^fH?fa f?t:aqa- 

|5a»qmt II tg; i I wTint In- 

«n^TimaR: |i 

aFT'a5tTtR«3ri 

| Tini^?!; ^qRria^^si:, 

( 'IrRF^iwi | asm sa 

qR5qjt>%'^f^q^- q5rit«T?r Rqtisqfs^aratilr ^rRftqiasn^nTTa: 

sRRt a?raR?%i i qftqrat %f%- 

^r: II ?a^!: w:, TS|^T?« a %T%^, ta# l^f<Tft- 

ait aft q^iava: seqitwi: qaisiT ««ifift- 
taRairoi cafifratan i ^f^fasif^aaaslaai qgi?f4t ? g awa i'^ a 
iPTfe sjRwqji^^ftfaaari i 4t?gf«n?ifR«nfq ftfi%^qi%ra«qfq 
2 Sigafeai%|t 5 , ai agisr^ra; qn'ttqi ai araft^i^aari i mnar- 
aiRi^ q?T^fa4oTaT»a^T-‘‘ 'Esrgaftarq^rTfirgwifa ?iaftwTaan 
Wqi?. ” fft [ atnq^-in<s ] i ^sa 5%^^, 6ma ^ft II 



If. sv] aiffiwnil 

I ( 1 ) «RnftT»n- 
S5»T#, qct: %5n>Trq qfqqtfcr i ( ^ ) srftrar 
( U'9 ) 55f *nw:, q?i: i 

^ ) nftjn pwrq:, I ( « ) 

nflm ^nq:, *rqf^ 1 ( ^ ) 

qi%:, ?I5 t% I ( ^ ) sraRq’fir^sTfffiT^i^ 

sjnifsnsrfir qf I ( ^ ) wrwf- 

1 JJW^faEBlUT qSTq^rfaifte | 

( i =(5THiqHT%q^ »TI ?Tfq?T?fqi5qaT, qsiis^q 

vag ?r^q *Tqf?cT 1 «r?qqt BHsqTmi firswr: ^aasq- 
qffjiq^g fqa^sqr: q^T«n: I ^f^r 

Hlftqjpl ft%:'qHn II ^ 

( ?v<i) ?r%qft?n fr%'5rfn: i «rwi^qilqr- 

^ II iq^qqjm^Ri^jqR: f?qq: l! ^^ || 


«r^*T?5F!T ^siPimT^— 

3Tf^^ 5ffK:, I 

IT>IR?Fm^Wg5^^ 11 II 


“ f fq I ‘ arrwiHt sff fir: ’ | jqqqi^fqrerrfrfr 

^ gsT ‘ wf ‘ qni;: iqqqf jra ’, ‘jrqsn 

( ?v^) 37ffI??R gqiRt fqqqi:,’ ‘ qi?qt SSTtftrfn: 

^goiTj^ll !pf«7T% ’, ‘ airit SfflRn’ qt sftTJTiq: 

Rt sRiqRqrsqiqmqiq^^qsR: i qgqsfisq 

f%?wrq^q%- ‘ ^sq^cjsqqi ’ fqaiq |] 

?req f^fq^j; ^fq l q^Rfqqi? 

, .. . “i?5T^5r5B« not. ” qfefqrs: a?niqq3:n?^q I 

(1 V ) «5*RF. ^ ^ ^ ^ .„._ 



I [ 9f. 

sisjr^RrsfV noJV 

an? — 

H5T5C^1«B: 5R^ I 

w. nm:, II || 

“ nrftw* ” ?% I jr«i5r5rw^nms6i?5T^ ?r??wn: nTftsr^t 
( ?\? ) nr^^wifsi^Aa i »j;m\?f55^^R!^innTTr- 

2'nil^tft^i?:- 5=ni5ft nn: sr^a^ I ^^mrj; ? nn; 'n ninn;’ 1 
il^i:-eT5rif^fe^^n5r:, ‘ sfir nn- 

nuRn^nrsui'n: ll fnn ’ ii 

n3 nf? n^nVwrmgr nl f 

f ?nn ati?— “ flsrw^nnn, ” I annifra- 
( ) nrfnn^j- «n nor^^r sr^f^, irnfir T5i«t n ^inV?iT- 
n^rprr ^:arn: ^r- nre<r cwi sfir nTgmnrft srftr 

11 n =55^51^1 h 

nfri a^i ??i-t.i 4 f^=f I H^vrnf^nnfir 
n^^nnnt: tsth: ^PRonawftr ^ snn ?!3r 

II 11 


\. nnqnnn nnn 13 ;^^?^ ^rt nafei^ir^ l 

\\16^ 1 3T51i^cIt? Rin RnniJj,- ‘tpr ’ - ‘tain- 

^lii^i?^- jti^qi^— “ nT'^nrin^i^ ^ai^curnl q^r 335 ^^ »rci: 
ci?[i ^ st^i: nif^^:-cr?n n?f pir ‘ %a’ |R 11 ^ cwnisi'ii^ 

n^r s?^r: v^n^r ^5W??nnn:-?i?J? n?n pn ‘ nciii^: ’ 
tl 4^1 S5^R gT^qgj ?:5ra[siviii^ ^s^id n5i?i: 
‘ iNn ' ^ an% ”— fi% 






“ I ?nf^i5^T.T^t«n^5srrnf?^«T5^! 

r^r^gjj^ f«'^rf??T ^ \ ^w?Tn’^?rff- 

( ) 5n$[f?5;q^5i I aTf% 

f T?:- i gsr ^^TO^oife# ^^.-j 

il simq;, 

?HJT?0tfefJT ^’TCTSt^oifefJT , ffir 

??^fi=5^roiT ?T?I I ^mi^JfT sts^'^rfrl ( ) Il II 

<T^i^rnf??^riTT?— * 

^oiqft-’iiwf^trwT^TFTc# II || 

‘‘ ^ra I HH 3 '»T^IW 5 fi? 3 [,, 

{ ^\y) TfJT^ ^ =^^i?^5TT mnr^Jir ^ 

j^viqi^q^tcrgn^;^;]^ II wiftsrvifgrrHW^ sil%: II 

cl^fTmirn^ ^<>1 ?I8(Rl%-“ 5l^?5<l^JRr IT!l: ” 1 

^or 

( 55^- I 

g^gjTra g afiigipf^rfqspfeqgg. i 

age ?mTi5ara^i«rt ?R5>iafsa ir^f^: ’ || ?fa ii aaiff, 

^ ‘ i ’ I^^rqi:, cTI^ 111% j[5Rft% ‘ fT?5=!T ’ ?f5^'3^l%: %r^ 

%q% I 





C «i. 


wi«rn5if^‘^5rT’»?>5inj; ii 

?i?t: 7? 3*1^ >srn5nwi%'^t?f*n i 
f^'ari m sfr si9i8ir^?i ?iwT?n ii 

?If^5q^8iroit sqiqi^t ^UTRTR^^H^T^Wft 

s«raf^3J^ JT^ ^8j*rR 1 1 

8T«i^?oi5?n<iR«Ttmqy ?T«n 

s«^?imROR!rrTi??Ttrir rrihI- 

( ?ftR^ 311 ?--“ ^ ” f I fci: ? -- 

II ♦ f?Rqtr=qpJifs^iicWj?«iRjRwqR^, «wi- 
53?qf%*Ti?rfi?»^fefTt?qn SI g af rafsifiTTi^ il 
sw RHT?qn?f?iTit^^fn^«i#fs?sno{tisT5i wi?-- ‘‘ nomf^- 
( ?\'3 ) I3:f5qF?f I- 'JTlJ?R5i^l?^ HTSII59 ^Ts^mq- 

sitsT?Rqq?i^T7?sRf^firR?i?*i4R^: i «??- 
trqifwqjq^: II R^sfq n<ii<ifitoim i?? i . 

( ‘ 9iirw^ia ’ ffsi fEi??n«fs?,-sisn ^m- 
iiRir«ni,ii ^^R?r^ri^<ftisT4: |i s^s ii 

( ?\^ ) ^trfeqf- ^q^q?i 7 ?isri ^^nsim^sr- 

f%q)*Ri5[,ll RRRoftf^?— 



sfisis^sr qsfRjs^ ” sp^fs^insj; i q-ojfiR^if^wisifflrsjfsi ?w, 
| g nPysfi Pit fwr: <^qei: || \c || 



4 ^ o ] I 

uToimr 'm ll ii 

“ ^R58fr»Rn^ ” ^ I fi%^nT^ i ?sw??wr>T grajoi 

( ) 3??ci:^5l- ^^fii gjfT'JIIf^g I 

JT5q ?r?I«IT — JTfcit S'^?r5¥n«fV S?^R^lftT?Tlii; 

^€i«rreoi II ffTi5?r'i<nT: || 

?Ti«fn<in?n'sn^5^i¥mjn?- " 5T^¥imi?«n ” 
3if?TvnT<nt I “ «mif?T5E?'Ji^%: snoTi^n 
( ” ' ?rroi^ ERoiff^afa I ^ramr- 
?T['iii5[<ift |f%: II *Trqr ^mr^Tf is?g ^'tar^ fl%:, ?r?[i^ 

?r?aTi% =gT»Ti^5^ I 35r srioiV mOTnf «n- 
«rqH: f^r3q;j^Sqi^qi?jq^siqT4^f%:. 
prifiT?T4frr?vT^f%:, 5an;i^c^ifi%- 

qs!^ atm: i| i| 

^gj^qtqareamaJWlWlToft^ aCTTOflV wraiTl^I^-- 

5 f^: ^ T 

^ ?T*TT S’:^ 5lW ff%: l| ^o || 

“ 3*wc ” ^»n — ar^ aawwpvwr? ^ww»qTTOrarr* 

5«nfrJTr*T5^%«fwf^ q^arfe ajri 
( ?^^ ) =^'ir^ai- s5qinTJTRiwTar«ian: g^q 

^ il?l% gai'T^ffe: 1 *1^, aw^ WWRl^W^sqwfir II 



^®IRT I 




[ cl. 


“ sr«jiT?cn^S^§Ri^ 

8 IST srf^ffcTH^Tr 

( ) 5OT5T^ II ^ 5 ^ 5 : ir^o^flT: 7T2'^dsqfJTfa l%I&s?tl%, 

3TST ^ »fFJr?^?jn^JTi^?r, 8rsn«T^^*rT?T?T- 

»ft?r: ?«n 5 nf^fe 11 


irt^ 5 ^:¥Tor^*T^?T ff%R 9 n 5 - “ «reg 

cTr^^T ff%: ” fm I «r?cr:JETUw?T??r gn'T- 
( ) 3 Fci:?^ ^PcT^ljra^fcr 1 8 tgqRinw?^ci^Tt r? 

01=1^?^ Il%- ?3n5l’J5l; SI^a?fr JIF^TSTI i ?Tsn ?s 

II cim S^ S^ftfct 11 ^o II 


^itcR^-’ag'JrTV^i'nt ?n ^ ciRsJTisrm'tm:, R^ra^t- 

^f; II fjr?Tn|a>T¥rrqif^?q 5 r 3115 — 

^ ^ ’T’r^q^TfcT^^ ff%q: I 

qq ^?:'Jiq: II ^ ? || 

“ ^iq, ” ?tlr I ^^roiiqtf^ %q: 1 ^rm f? g^qr; qri^- 

^er^f %?Ji: qrisr^q- 
’n^ sTf^i:, a5n?^?«iwi^?t;?qnwrFqcm: 
tjjj^-q^?qRnq^- srqg^, srawnisi^g sr g 

qgsnf^^q., qw^ngtq'lsfq qfg^iw, h 5Tqf^fr- 
f%31l f^usn S^qciq^JT sPT'H^qi^tTlci; 

sRonfirg^g-q^w ?Roi I nwf^ar 

ig^nsr Hi%q?Fq ”ffit|i 


?. qg^ggpi^w^'nrg^ I aFa.-sRiqistqmt qr 1 



?-n] 3w«f^ I 

<iTWifajT?HT?«T 

sBT'nifH 55%5rin^, sr^mggf?!^ I 

%ciJir%sRr5^'5fi4 »if^?js«rRT?«T?r »rif-“g^^^5r |g:, si %si- 

^r?i I aTtJTMSIsfesjiI.’ g^- 

. qi^Tsiminw^*!: fun!! 

rlf^^^Tirsi^ I qaw “ ^5?lf^ff^Fsifiltrs^,” ( '1'3 ) 

^nrai'Tqi^%«t^ in? II 

( “ SI %sif%?i; ^?I 86^(7^ ” 5fg<ICT? I IBI 

siiit: II f^sisi^ — 

^oi rRT^viKiiT5R5T?^q[ I 

^ R tiw ^vn, ^ 5RT^ R II II 

“spioT 5nit^5rT%>^s^” I ^fs^siTo^^ifl[5r snJt- 

( ?^'? ) 5|4t?5r- ^fns^l 5B?omi SI ^ 

|%Hj5|i^oiqKJiin;iq; I ssiiqiii^qi f^sn ^i^cpf^rnfa 5«iiqi?i%5isiTf- 

“ jei?i5r»ivnT<iiJi^i5r5BTs^” si?iisi«rs^ i cIst ^wf^siif&i susiisftwn- 
smi^^gqi^fW, ^gssnqiT'n ssii'g^scftfa siisra; i f^-sif*R- 
sTsiifa g ^31^*11 uRif^Bisfrusn vimiif??! i g^fj^foi n^iqisi^ei n 
arifT'JimT’niflffiBSTi'Jit iT«n%?nn ^4 sEfii^vi anf- 

( ?v3o ) ^oqr- “ ^ ?RSI ” ^Rl I ^l^ ?I?ST 5n5ft?5lf^W?SI 

'ii?:qfi:iT'nqii,ll ^^lai, aiifR sisprst ^ i an? iq 

s^TI’ain I sp^fa^iaiT st^T^HfqfTaftwsnsis^: sisii?isi ssn'sfl:; 
§ ^ si«lisi«r l^silf^®[?isir ^5I-?9II5 t 4 I >qi^«:sia?i:- 

<s<0isr<<w HIDIlf^^iafl'nsiI ria'? qi^^n?TIs^STtf?I^H I 

^is^iftsiT is^Hi fin^: gRi^, % ^ qg fifsinf^aarasii ^^Ri iqi^- 
Hfq ^5IVII ! f^fSfqrori 5I5??q5f?:'R?Isi!''qi siqiqsi sqjcqi:; % 
q| q*nqsi rgaqif^sqtiqj ippi^qiif^ gqi^ftl II 


a. V 







( ?«? ) 51^^- 

ra*n»i:-in?inr!^- 

II 

3T?^:^ ^ ^pm I 

^iFsiw® ^ f^raramwT^ ssTJig: 11 II 

“ »r^;«foni. ” f % I «rpa:?Toi ftrf^Hra;- 
II II 

“?5tv(t” “sniw” i 

( )^f5i- firq«TW«s»nfa 

II * 1 ?t3r 

g 5JTi<n^ot’ ii 

TTinpaRjit: 

I w^TH?nft<iinnii?rH^a- 
5rT*Tftr 

I ‘‘ ft^igrjTTWTSd? ?fa I 

wft?T 

unf^f «rw3<»9ra% f^%^r>TO^pgfwn^- 
f^«n1r f reftm, ?rgg^<na ?i^5»nfiinn5n«i- 

TORi »nt^ II 

%«f^r^TW*??r 5f ar^TimngwrafTCvrg swSRign^t% i 
iw ^ ciir- ^ ^ s*im?rirT5?T^fiT5?T^.-, f?i;T?n- 

J^c^JJ^II «t»5*n'91?l^:, n^JTW ^rS5- 

« ^qa^5i»?JTi¥3»m*T ?fct ii \\ ii 


( ?«v ) rntr 

jjarrunR- 
3?;a;^5[oir. 
^ II 






4 



St 


M- 

II ^f^r— 

5^t^5r^ ^ 'rar I 

«?F^ciRr 5F5?f§r^i 3 II || 

I “ ^iHif?r^?«n»tT- 

wrt^ ‘‘ 'i«^” “ 

5T5WTJ snsa^TiT^i: 

qtoif I%5iqr: ^l:, ^T!Fm: 5I5^?r:, 

II *trajri^5! i aflr- 

^^na T^a^ft^i:, a i?9 ^r g^- 

^fatai ?n^ ^wt^Eif^t | aats^^ar atfirsirsa «ft5r as^ajara- 
a, a^q^iftai g ^Ws?raaa?Ra i ^s^ita 
?aa aw^^ai g ?^a^T5fraa^a i i;axsa§[- 

sfir aain^a^^ a fs^ai: |i 

^.i aai%^ a«a “ auaafa as^f^aar ” ajaas^faaar, a%- 
g?aTa^ i a g as^asaiarea 

( arfhfs^aa a|aaiTaii5?aFt i “aarfti g’' 

ftaa: II a?aift <n^?aairaqi?Psaira “ a®afaaajf&i ” 

qp'arorciafat azi^ qaaasrianwaf- 

fgra i| |i 


aiam a^ag a*rola %aifNwvna*na w^gawg— 

5%: ^ I 

asii'ir fwf^ ttarf^ II II 


^,?Fann^| q. 



’ # mew^H. I 



3 Rr:wiHi I 




c^. 


“ ?TT9?r:5Ron 


91^1'^rioj 5T«M 1 m?T 

f%; Sv?T^^ 

?r^m?idT^^n% ^r^ifor, 5i?5Rft '9 «ifa:- 
il II 


5T st^h f%:, srfq g % 

Kiftoft ^ wcqqafq fi%: av^T^rfiif^nf— 

^ si^T«li^: TOTT^WilT Tpif^t^T: I 
^ 5WT^ ST^ snr^^ II II 
‘' «?%” I ’qr«n % JimT«i^: 

«r«irnT !ra^^t%, f^i^^TSirsj sgt^Tsji^r, w 
HI'S!!- JTJT^ «*?»!• 

?qq_ II qffrT, wa ??fa5':?TTf^ai?ia, a?f,RaimH?a 

jrai^a sra^^i^cT ” Il 

^Tin^«Ta^s^?i?Ta “gaf^it^i:” naiHi ^mra^sraar iw^i, 

( ?<i0 gr g qT?'TTf^a!ii\5ir af^ gw«?5! Hlnrra^- 

;5:7§ra5nf^?Tiat5tT:, a«n a^^ra- 

g®ii5=u 3W«j^q ^Tsr^iara ft?feai: sr^q.-, 

u^pqiiq qif%: q^l- nnr^^qi: rf^ ^ani || 11 

q^ll 


qqq®^, a g 


frf^ inf% 


ai5— 

^ si^q^Ttq ^JTFj^’T^ 5%: I 

5r^3^^Fit II ^'S II 

“ain” ?%| g^wq jnftavqi^^ ?Rq q?ai«in?aM qq;, 



4 ] 


1 iT%:«i^ insfTF^nvRn, ^TO>f 
( ? ) §%: srwjuq, I q«n ?Ti8?i^i5ii«im«R5’n 

qi^t'qgiWRHr^nsjf- sr^tRftm 5 JiT*iT««ie?R^T^5fR I 

f3w4?irsiJi^R; ti f^if 5^^?Ti%«n5!ra: 

jwft f5 5r >9 f^, f !%:» ??i s^iwtswflr 1 

s5r«ns«T'i55t^jffif«5'nfimrR«cf’?r7iTit?'m^!i f^TOscwis 
s«n<TTTT aifq ^s?TnTi^i«?r5r?rm 

“ SI% ” ^ ^ II 

«ig «lm?Ttqwtn¥H<Ti%T ^rf? i%: ci^%flfair fR^r 
«rif — Taiti; ‘‘ 1 %^ “Rfir- 

( ?<'^ ) 5^fii^?qiq- qfe” ^?tm-q^qqi5p ^ 

q^r?q fqqsRi^fq Jrmqiqqq. 1 qg sr^srRg^enrt^saT^^i f?r?Ri?- 

jjil^icqRiir^JCoi^qr- R?q?q»^, ntsjr^qif^Rjq 

51 qiqqi^^qi^ II «if— “ Rmqfe ”- ‘ a'STR ^ifst^iwR^- 

. JTf?T ’ iq?IHRWI5rrT«fqq%qntwnRf^q 

ff^>ii^n%, q 5 5Bfti%, ^qifqR^qfJi5q4: I sjqqiqq^: 
gi^:, II ?» II 


5Ronf^ f^«T3l^~ 

^ q^v^r: | 

^ f^^qr:, n ^6 \\ 

“ ?i^igrnoi ” 1 I *f 'tq 

( ?<iY ) 3Trqliq- qrisgRqifq^fer qqvfInqtiqV iqqrq ?ftr 
(g^q)«i)qqJI.II wmjsqi^: II 



I E «T. a. 

>jjnH ” | 

^^rfsffrawJt ?T«rm»5«rH5Fi|T%^:'is^vqV 
?5irFirw5n{a55m5ygT«5si5i%a^m “ q»^ ” 
“ q5^j:?T: ” II 

irel^q'ig?qi%:, i%jn^!?n'5i9ra a?T?-“ f^$Wi:” 

ffif I f?r:-“5n5?r ij^a” i 

( ^aRf «gw^ 1 *r?*n?T¥i?rrf^ 

3^ |p;«iflil,ll ?T?a5r^5i?HT! %i^«3i5?n; g^:, torh 

%f^jr5j:jf«rnra«iT i:^t: 3iJi^%rtT:, %r^»T:sriina- 
?j?n mo'm i ^ sjft 'TT^qT5^^f^ sg^inaT ‘ ’ i 

^ ‘ ^5^: ’ ^=5^53 I cifflisHM q^^qqsqif- 

qrnq aig^qsfir, ?^i%5tqi: ^ Rr IM « H 

Rmi5n?raT5rrqi%5iq*n^“ 

^ n a rfr f^ i: ^r^sr^ii^m i 

JTTarftrW II II 

“ ’' ?Rr 1 “ i%^i msiqi: ” ^Rr, sia: i%5lqsrai?i- 

Hif-'asfJii: ” qfq^5q?ij:, “ wrai- 

3Tqi??RRrtt- f^3if; ” qij4tT%«i: 1 wsr ?n?[^ ^*i^fn- 
5r^«i^-?{e^qqi^fq. jrigjRj, (^?r5eg ^i«q%jj55nH ^Rr qz ^wi; i 

II q^iRi 5R5iFrr “ q^jjnRi ”-4hsaa i 

^ ft^:, fS^q:, qfl^lRr ^5ftq:; wp- 

wRnf q qan^i fs^w fRt ii 

(f/AjKom. “ WW- 

arfq^^t fq^q- • 

^Rirqfqfqq^qq: II “w?nRr^qi ?Rt, qr 

, ^FJTisqr qj fqqsqi qRr || || 


?, I R. 3?Rr5qr: | 



VO ] I \\ 

fSr^'T^ %?R W «o II 

‘’l^'TW?,’ ifftf I “ sr^^snf^Jf jrRrp^nl- 

|“»rmCT(.” »r«nf?n3i; f^^m- 

( I “ ” WT 

c!^^-(?)*i?rTff- | <?<rt 

II 

^rfri ^ftnT^r^R 3 ^^, fa t^niaa 

(„,)(,)*■«- *' 5 -,®^^"''’ f'.'jr- 

1 ??^ tV^iJTHTfa ^ 5 'f’'^ «?iz^i5r^ 5T?lc Hfifa 51 a fra =q>nT^- 

aaai ffir aa:, <?fs^T%% 

5rO?5Jn^^rf^aJ3Cll wlaraaa faai ^5f4 srft? 

«T^in^wi«T 5 a 5Tft? ?T«5r^ II 

ag vra^i%i^: «??T;r5, a ^ 5|]¥a5rf^T?ai% a^:, a?5pa 

l?t%?i 4 n%a^ 3 f aata4?(at^atTRaiaTi4wi^WiraT Mim- 

a^aa^aij. ll a^i^ai ffi^.-, a?f?fas!a ^ajir ^rft^rafa arfir 

ai^Tfvraiftjaa^, a«n !g?fa'a*'i?Bfga«»q^- 
5 W a?Tiftgai^«iafii I a?ina«n%Niraan%a?aT?««Tla i| 

3 a: aaiafi»a wsRsa sfa a^sftTw fas^?aa iins- 
/ . ^ “ few »!. ” I a«3?ftra feffa;-%ga^a 

a?a aiW " «’ " 

il 


?. sicaratfiisiMr 1 




jnHif&i%%?«nj vnz— 

w«raf# ?rn 3 ^v:qt w *e^ I 
cTffl^ f^«ni ^Jill II 

“ ftran;” s[fa I fefJiigc ‘ fes=J3t’, ?jg; »r*n- 

srqST faifif I 5l?flflT0ii5ctTl® sig- 

( UO 5 'T 5 r 5 lfr?l«T?Il:, -STfgfTOqs^fHm^l hRt 

f^-5nf??5ug[ — l 

“ firsil 1 ^^: ” | 

•iHwamr — 

“ aa: ?j 5 iq?r: ?T?ira; qiqr^^ | 

«f5SJ»ra s^» Titar^^ ^55i?rj?: ” ( n^miTct qHqq-3T«n«T 
^?Rqtftqtqgq 5 rajq% 1 WRflsit msfVi??**?- 
^ra; ‘ 5^-^: ’. ?r?fq qr? ^^rqrrt? qta II « i ii 



fi% I q’^qr^Ji tgqi qgq;g i “^w^” 
“^ltl%q 5 g” %5 gq fg^q^ 
( nv ) garTT^it?:- qsng«r qieeetftr^qrftqH?:, ^ f? wii^igw^- 
agqoiiRBR: il Rwq: I g: q^r^n: 


sraR^ggi " gzg^ggmwt ^sfsr- 

qiftrg I wi r? gz^at m gigw igvm qqgrigt gi sgigwggr 


\. ? 5 ^ 35 rttwggi sgr^jgig ‘ ^f^i^tt 

‘ ^’^^triRcgrf: n 3?;^ 3 ‘ %f5rttt ‘ ’ fef- 

qrttuf^srggp: I t!:g'R& 5itr^5iqn-f«f5i(t?:n, g^- 

f^rgg^g g^f^grgg^g g I 





^T ^ flf 5 ^ ^T 'rgWT 

vrqfe ?tr?tqfji 9 T 5 !i: || 

f gqi(^^C 5 ft nfffl???! 3115 -“ Jr?amg?q^qi?i; ” ^r?! I 

( ^ ^\ ) ?i«ii 'q gqiim.— 

5g;-q#fi- “ q^^iq^q qftiim^sqiiTg?! ” 

15 qj 3 Cll 5^1118^11 


“ f^ftiTi^wi%^ fqiqsr^ — 

5 rn 5 %^ vruW: I 

m: ^^?IT: II II 


“ ^Tf»^r^?Ta ” 

( r-.o HrqTi^- 
frrra^fqiiiq: 

q?q ^ qsqoipqfqfq- 
q'^qj^ll 


^Rt I “ IfRi^i: ” qRTf^qiT: g^q??T qira^^Tt- 
'^qqsi^stqaKi^qiiqwq?!!:^ I “ sn^f^^i: ” 
Wiqr: ?lTfer?«Pl.'^ I ?!«« rf-^Tifl- 
^qiFi^fqjHqHiTqiq; q>iq55V W^IgRl^lfl^IST- 
'^Tii%^q?i 3 q 5 r: qi|qg;qRr t %fqia 

>Tiqi w^jtwfe^i:, ^ Tqi^ 35 in^?qw:, 
qqi qi%q?iqwatqi3JT5^0TIg i i^iT«mi?niT- 
qqiiqil^qWqfq ll 


5Bi4 5tOt q^i^rrqn:, q?qiq?«Ti:, qK5!55f7f5HT?jq5ftq;q3fmf- 
( ) sqqtqq?- qfqffsqfi: »i4^sT^q, 3n?5^q 

^qqrilT%^?q ^rqf- qi^q^tJUqqtqJiqTW^Tq'tRt II 8^ II 
%riq^q^qqg II 


3 Tq?T 5 tif?i f?tfil^%fflf^wr*l I ^cW^q g fqfqTr?! qjqqtfq- 


( ) RR^- 

R^oigll 


fqqifq^qq 3 iTf— 


{. ^^<niR 31^: I ‘ ^RtR^r: ’ qRgi^vrti^q:,. ’ 

qil^f^FqilRq: II ^isqic^vii^^ g-'^liqiRiqi f%?cq%-?TII%f 5 ^l: , qi^l;, 
qfqi^rgTfig | 



W^^ 5F^: 11 «« U 

{{%%) ^%5 1 “^R5r *3m»^: 1” ciisrt^ 

JTfi^ 5if mvfi»TqiT»T^ 5T ^?tf^; w^i 

>^iirnTTiif^ 5[q^qr- ??9tT frtpJT^jjri 

argi^F^T I «T«TTf:— 

^11 

“ fqqqqi?i;V WrJTqg-RTri; “ fcq^ q?vr: ” || 

?» ’q iqfqiq:— ^n%'Ji?arq I q?T 

( ;!.o O ) qjsRfqvq. ^Ri% qf fqgqraq qqi qifT%5^ qsq:, ^■ 

f^^^qiiH. qif 1%^-^- q? rq^yqi^ qfg^qq I 

lii%^-^n%ii^^qji II 

, “ ’I'q qiq?Tf^ ff fqi^cqsqqiiVqq;!: ”^^11 

qfq^qqr q rq^i^mq 5jqf??qi?f iTf>'^: g^fqqtqi^rq, 

qiq;qq^?5^q— 

“ ^qr q?q?qTioft5 fqis'^ft^qFqfq^i: i 

qrfq^Rg" ^i^^qiFqqrrqspi: || 

«5^lfoi fqgf?q fqqasqTl: I 
% ^5qqt fq^?T^ %qi q^q; ” II 

K. qi3i'ci^i5L 1 ‘ ^qi^qq s^qfqqtqieci i 

‘ 3?Frviqifqq;i;’-qsifiw g^qfqqtqraa l ‘ti^r. 

g^rf^qtqra^ I \. fq^c Iffqfq^qqqt ^fFq^fq^q. qift^Tifq^q, I 



If. I 

^ififToi^t 1 s^^g^Rfw^ ^ei’I?5i3Rf 5Tnt'?5?wJii 
ffgr II «« II 


5I15%3^:, ^T^ntf ^T5rf% 


n II 


“ l^pf!n?i: 

( ^0 O 


JTf Rr5r?T: ” l7ii?r*?rai5i; 

srfRi55?T:, n^Rrafoi^T 

aRI^If^TTir *3 5si?if%4w%’ 11 


“ ^T3J*ri^Tni?1[ ” 1 ‘ ?T5THI?i; ’ ?3I«f 

^Hs^RTifl. I 

“ I If 1 

Sl^Wlr^ “?I%'Tqm:” «4ir- 

3T^^’?’i%-sifir5irci: II 


1 'SfJiTftsilt ^TiTi^isq’wr'tm gg^T 
fi&firi srsiflpm^^i; ?iTn?wif — 

Ti^ sr^^TJT? f^q4^^f%3§fg%S'qT’i<!< : I 

jyirq^(^;T^'[f[ , ^ ^ ^mim. II 5^^ II 

K. ^ 1 aivfsifRqi^WF: ^cig«qf: 

11 ^eRT I 3^?5 r?it =^ 

1 af ^4 I 







[m. 


“ ” ffa* 1 s^nfcT 5I5 ?t?iV f%:, ?in: I ?r^ 

“ f^qjT^r: ” 3i9Riir=t?ir, ?ti sfq 
( Rov ) “ arsrrTEr ” «rfq f >;q I 

girra^ “ gfefe^ ” «jfq sraf^ni’n^^ot g I 

q»«iJiJI,ll rqqjfqmREgfef Wi- 

^r5rq4i??5i»Ti5r:; ^ II 

5 «n?ror?- “ ^ ^?i^a 1 jf^JTig; ? “ gm. 

%q»qf5JTfigC ” I niJiiJiT 

( 5^V^4 i. 5^- 

ir|c5??T !=\51’5^ ?^fisf^¥rq.- i q3=gT5Tr^rcr || || 


5HW qs:^5rRr^^ 

gg- I 

gfe^g'^TI S55^T %fe: II II 

“qa” I 3rfq?nsf?q?fiTiTT5qirvtfqt5ri ^rflV- 

?TtlII?Tflt?iJrr?!^svirIlfjT^?T^q;i: qs:^ fqqqq- 
( ^oO fqqqqqwqiqtJi«qf?q?rT^qT fqqqq- 

q^r5rR^qRnoRJi.ll ^q^rrq^qi^i; | q?T-q^^snn fqqq^iqvnqa 
q^5, «nf^q?n^q?m5q*jmi: ’qser^^ftrfiifq- 
qr^lj I siq q3=’qqqTfqti9iif ^rqqr^ qiqn'»q: ll v's || 


( q,0\9 ) ^qqqi^'t^ ??W% qs^^qi fqqqq^r^!qmqi?qT^?*TIf - 

qi5t-cPi q«W rW* 

5J^: II 





Hti:^ HITJTtf : I 

?rT<?r#5mJ3'^T, ^T5i?T?w?n^: ii II 

“ ¥r?: ” I H^Ji«>si'9r?ri?n i 9rg?sfWT^Ii?fSiT- 

( ) arf^^q- cru;, efgfq^- 

fqqqq^qigfq'q^qq! II rqqqtqi^??Tigf^5q>^ II 


( ) 3^%^^q- 

fqqqq^iEfqsT^qq. II 


ar^Ic^Tgfq'qt ^^a^iqoiig^isjra I ^I 

fiftq qrmRfqiflivrJifqfg, HqfrftjT^Ti 
Sgrqv^^^fqqqfqi^gfqiar; II 


“ ^qrfqgt : ” ?Ri i qrs^injs q®^ T^5qi%q5i?n ^qr- 
( ) 5:m?^qfq- Pq^/qq^rj q^aqlqq TirP sn^rffEA^urtf:, « 

^qrfqqfqq, ll ^ q^rmftqqfqi^rqq; n 


“ qiw^ ” “ sgi^qrqi ” I qrsqiqqt qqifqqqi qssrqlqu 

qqsq?!:, qw5qfomnq?!j qq^q^ 

( O q*i. I tI g q3:3r^tqqt5?mqiqT: i q =q qis^iqq 

q?qigi^qr^qfqji II ‘ ^qftqqi; qTqqqoiiqf'qqiqFqqiqiqiamormqq: 

^tqqtqi wq^qlfe qisqifHqqrr*!: 
^igimiqig^qgiqqiqiq, qf|qql' |qqqifii^ sgjgqtfqqqtqi^gi- 
qqrqpr | 


“ qqi »Tq?i?qqif«^: ” l wrJrfqqqfi' s-'q^iw^: i qq^q^qrer. 

qqrq^qgqsqq i qqi: ^qqFurifqfqgiqqfl- 
( ^qwei^T qqr as^iqt^ raqqi^j^ gs^inqi:- 

^fqq^q^igi^qi- ‘ qisqiqqt ^TV)qreq|qiqiarroiqT?qt swiwt- 

fqf^^qjl. II gqnqmmqqifqqq ’ ^Iq-fqwrRr i 

^jqqiflf^qqrl' s^qaifu^^ sgi^qr^qq?qi^- 


II 







[ «T. 3. 


?ciw^f^wir- 5i^fefT% II VC II 
§11^; II 


( ) 3TSift5ifw- qs:^f%q4’T^^T3qtqi ssii^qrrafl^w- 

Jifi?:q;ra%^«R^ II ^rfewf— 

mm II II 

“ ”-f% I aft fi^qatgfaa, ^ ca^rf^- 

( R{\ ) W$lPs[- 

II 


arftia f feai 3r^5iT si%atri ?rai | 

aaw’sa aai: i »r5tTq?qq g ti^g^T !%•- 

qrf%: ^qsaiqir ^qr?r I riai lifi'^iiT^g^^qi^^igqrar i%:^5fri%^^q^ I 
51fgff^?«^rqq«irqi a II 


crgqmfs^^a^JSRn ^^^qifegq^qr ^q^q^t sqrTfc>?f? — “ «?- 


( ) it: ?rigr- 
2[5[%: ?rH^5ifq«ii II 


l^q: ” I it: ?q^q?ft qqi ^?qq 
«Tf — “ ?»9q5T qviT it: ” I ^?t: ? “ fqqq- 
I ” geat qq^fq q%qtqF?q- 


ftr^qoiiqrqqr ^qffq, F^q fajqt senqfq qftqtqreqft^qFJii^gV 


?Tqs^fq II II 


( ^?'3 ) JTqf^vii- 
II 


gfB5^qt?f!CT^, qi: qftquqfq— 



\o ] 






snprjqr^JT^WTT^rTW: I 

WTur ’TW,--Jl5r 35-qtsfvmcri: II '^o II 

'' 3rj«rn%^i: ” ^ffr i aiti«Tn'?it^i: — ' sr^fcisjrfgf^fs srifm sftn’ 
f % sn%>i€r, ?r^ s?*f sr^uiwjisiil^sii t^^sp- 
( ) =^5i'^r- *1 siqag 

II jr^Fa5qi%ifg;- 

5Pi?m «nf-“ srf?gqt?H^i55Hiiqi«s?Ti: ”, ^rar 

?irea«Tt^n II 


g5T jrp«ii’5?n gfe^T«n mar5B?ii8Erif^i?V f? Hf %- 


( ^?^ ) 3q'=jrmfi- 
^T%3 a^iFfr qf- 
?qf^5qr a?!*?: II 


5^?5r gfe: ^TT gfe; qffqfiEqi 3?«T 

T’Eqa II 


qi qif^lfcr"^ ?TI q^i%qTm^qf^,^ Wl^Jf?Tq^q 

qqsqi- 

qi^3 m ^rqRr, qqsqigqi^^srr:, 

«qHi»:qw5iig5H^ -^f?r m gfe; 

«tqi^RT’5qi ‘ ?jfe55g’ II 


( ) j^alqr ^qr- 

^R(^iqr II 


qi g,- qqqqisFq ^issqRqi^qqsfg 

( srcfgTfBgqi gq ’-?r qi 

?sqt II ^ii qii^TRqi ‘ nir ’ ii 


?. 3qqt4 g^q§-#^:— aqitf: gfg^ ffs: qit ^T^r gqit ^ I 
aqfq^ qRiqi?iT5^rr(qq ggqtwr^ ’ ?fg | '<. uiJcqr fgfrir i ^ . jji#- 
iTiqiT^q5<?qi^ g^i qi?g: gq qfg grqq^q-'^^qRi; gfg^qgg? j^- 
qiwfg: ^qif^fg i v. ‘ sitq ’ |fg qrsFg^q. i 



[ «t. 3 . 


^5? I 

5 ,-‘ H ^T55i5n»^qi^if5a^?^iT%:, sjfa 5 ^nat^a 1 

/ ~ sra w^i55eTafai^i%^T55if^f 

} 5 ■ raa^^^aiftnrfffT gfKifir :, a^ai^at^^ua- 

^ ■ Jia ai gfe; «i 

‘ fl%:’ II 

aTHT ?!nar?t-“ ami: ” aea: “ TaaataTaigc , q>a ” 1 ai: 

^a^aaima: sr?ma5ai^^TTT^aifa?ama5=a 
( ) q^a^m- aia^a aTiia «Ri gea^ar ami:, ssrua^riai- 

gfssfiaRJi. II aia a?aaif*naaiaf5fa afaftfa 1 aisj aTi»a 

?iia gsa fla a^iialfqs:a?ai|?iiaFafa <Ts=a, 
a?as:a?aia; aia: q 3 =%fa | aar^aa saarga^at a?iiaa[,, laaaifaTat 
laaataTa: l maivat^ai: ^tsaia^: a*^, aaaai afa a^a 11 

aai ff-ajja^^^aatait^iaiaT^algapaia: a^’^aTW 
( a.a,v ) aisigfgg wa^a 1 aai ff-aai?at aaiaataiai.-, a a 
aain, a^Ji, ll aa^i^'ta^ f:^if af-a, 

“ r:aa|?taa 5 i;^a^®aaoaiaa?^am. 1 
aaai aiaaa[ ai^: ^aRaga^a ” || 

t[aa 5 ^ s’saaataiai: f :iai ?fa f^ata?a ai afe: %ai ' aiTu ’ 
a=5aa 11 

aai si^faag. ait^aifaanftia^aiTavat faa^staatf^ a^^a 
( '<a.\ ) f^ar afa;ialara «iiaaa> faaatarii ai afe: m 
SaRH. II f^ai ‘ gaiag. ’ aaa% 11 

aai a?ai ssamaiiaa-aa gsaaia ^Traa a^asja^aiaaai 
( ) ifftai aRi- faa^a?a ai afg: g?ftai ‘ aiaiaiaa,’ 

aRi^L II • ^aa || 


K. a:fRTif^:-^^: I 



\o-\^ ] 

iri5rTiT»fVjTi¥?nmg[ jpim:, ^ ^ 

(Vi'^) 3^g^- Isa'tfcr ^rr 

iTn^: II gfe: m ^g«n ‘ 8ig^J?r»»i ’ II 

'raq't 3^- «n g%: fn <Ta»ft ‘ II 

II 

i^^HTvqiff^T^fwaaCTfir: gfirifir^ ge«ft sfir- 

«m: ’ II -lo II 


( W% ) ^rt'Jig^JT^I: ^ 

5:^^^crrenT: §i:?5rTfH: I 

^ ^ %g:4t 5g>, II H? II 


( y . ) S'”?""' '■'^ 

V y •». A m 3?rq s^rsrftsmT: i 

?f?ii?n scq?T^? 58 ir<»ii I 5^155 


fqrvi^?n^5^i^qT?5fTf^«iiqm«FT^q^n50Ki«qjrq»i^ qsrwr fsl^. 
( O II 

qqin cTRUll 

?rfq;i4l?, 515^:; ‘ 5is^ ’ ^ffT q^ 5is?3»fqrtq«fwwgq^8?qf^, 
( ) 5i5^?;qr sEiq ^t^'JiVq^Riri: 1 qi %?ftqt g^nr- 

^dlqr, gcTRH. II I srqing, || 

«. 4t. *< 



{"^W) 3)5 w- «i5q8jf5rTi5ET<^qt^Tqej5?T^^«nq^i^ 1 

3i?sn^s[. II armfirir: i ?ir fefe:^5n7- 

II 

“ g5?5n%: ” I if sr^^srif; it in^^ij^- 

( ) SC'^TT^'Ti m«iT?isi5i=iiirniTs=e5 i w^-. gf^t ijis- 

=«f5€-?:iqq;: II fec^T^fsrff^irTnt ^rqi^^int mfe: iri 

‘ II 

*9 ‘^q^qrtiqir’ [ qif&iriT ^l«K<5 ] 

f fir?rn^^5fifq^55q%: i ir«iT5 imgiij; q?i- 
( sstfe; — “ fqqiEliirifgqfqS^ 5fiit- 

q^l, ?r^i5f^riii.|| « qiq: ” ’1^0 ' ‘ ’ 

5%:, ¥n g ?iqmq«5Tqrqqq'iaRi qftfiq'n 
Tqq^?TI^I5q6IT?q sq^qfqiflj. I ^ q 1%^! ss'^qqq- 

?fV^ sfq ?iii^ii: I ^qtqs^ift fsf^^^igf^g^qa II 
( g^iqi: w^q: !TO^^gr??tfit?iTrqj, 
qq^rfi^T# g^qi:- Ha^q: || 

il 

aifsq cqrqSjrq-f^’Vq^qnf^qi qiiqfq^qivqiflqqriqr^^q TEqqjJ^if 
«nj: «! %%^5J I q^q ^iqqqnqrqisqsq^q- 
iW^) ^loifef^- qi^iq q^q^iqgfqsrq m i%f^: qr®?:, 5rs?- 

q^iiiicRui qisi^wifTwqjq; I q^ 

sqnjqRgll wi^qqnqr q?qqi sqq«f^fq ?rHgfq?r?t «i 

s^qqq^qw fe%q«qqqg i 

?. “ arqqqgqiiSR^Hqii,. ff^ flcflq gqqjqf? 

” 5^ qisrai:g I 

ffq qiSRi^H. I 3T''i-‘qr^ sfq i 








gfi ?rHg?q?T?r «t ^iq^sstmt 

gf 5 qT%: 1 fHf^g:, vrqTf^r^siiTTrti^ ^iqt 5 ytq»Jrq^fa i 
ar^q ^ faTqTft^?[tq% 5 t q: 

f^^I'qqiqs^rujmqqf^RTfqfq II 


fti^gfefqqqqiimf%tf^q'q^?ig?5rqt ^■gsq; l arq q^qq^rH 
/ \ a r fefig:qqi%qrq qra^qq I qfwqiT'qfgq^g 


SS^^^rfefqq: ” 


fqi 

ffq 


r t « 

iq 


“ ^qf 
%q 4 qi- 


'L ' qrfqjgst: qn^^rfii 1 qi: fe^qsfqoftqmff^ry, 
’ sqrfrgeqt 5^1 ? 9 m: II hi || 


^qt>q 5 i:-sqqisJq 3 ^ ^%t I ?r q ^qiq: s^qq^rnifi 
('^\%) 3 iTqqq^- qpqrqqq^jT Rrt-q^fq ^qgHq^rJfoFcqq 
q^q^^qsTfr 11 wif— 

^ ^ f^JTi vn^ri^fra: 1 

f 31 ^P? 4 t IIHRII 

“ q ^qi ” ^fq r “ fes'q.” ^fq qpqmq^rgqcsgfrqfq, “ wl: ” 
^fq q snqq^rqn, | qq^q.Tqqfq-q^wiq- 
( HV® ) 3 Hqfqq- sqqiq«iqq?q ^q^q®q q qfqqqqif^qi 
?Rr^qqq^;qq^^qJ5^ II qqfq, ^q qfqq«n?q ?q^q sqqiqqiqqfqsq 
q qffliqqqk^, ff^qqqi ?iqqff%: I qtn: 
gqqi^i q qViqiq; qrsqiflq; q^niqqq 5 RtT 5 qgi?q>'n ?i?qq?ft 53 qqq- 
^qsqm^tq: 1 trq « ^q qtqqTqqisftft^Ioqfq’.^Tqffq qi^q^q 

?. qf?j^q;iqiiT^qqr q^q,-! ‘ s^giftqq ^qq 

f^qq-q q^^raqti^qqj!: I ‘ qiqn?q: ’ ^q ai'^qq ?f??qqrq 
fqqqqSi: qqjgfq?:: || 



5Rn5rwi^*rFT: I 




C^ft. ff. 


f5f^^^’5*Tii%^¥ra?T^r I f?37q?r «n: || 

3TJn^?^TW ^5nfj^TOJ?«Tt??nw«r^^irR5r^r, ^^Ti^i^fcr sri'^Vsi- 

S'T'TwRt !i 11 

<Tf?:fR: II 


( 1 hvt5i%- 

II 


VI^% I 

?iTg^^^vi!, II II 


“ «ef^^5»T ” I am:, aiawa:, W, aisaai, ai^, 

( ) cia-(?) ?m?r:, Wm:, ^faefaat “t^:” ^rn: il 

sgf^'q: II 

(^YV) (r) q5::ggi ” qg^nTrs?«fl^<T- 

II ^aiau: II 


” ^fir, amafamar^^fnifaw^ifg^afrai, ?)>ai 


(^Y\) {\) qigq 
II 


5T?a ^35^Pr aoi^^fa^raici; i ^Rr “ wnr^ia: ” 
“ »fim«: ^la: ” i asi^^caqrO??^- 
sfq ^arwTi n |l 


Yria^«Hq, I 


»?yRt^T?a fin^PT %5t?at5?ai%^^?rR?r»aT- 
wii^«a'iatjT«Twaa afa«mi? - 


^ ^i^?ITS?rr^5ITS3? ^?r: j 

II \\j II 



\y-\\ ] I 

“ I ^5T»jfa?if?n'aV l 

‘ ?uitfk5n®a ari: ”, 'Twr^^«ri5t?i??i: 
( ) ^4 grq- ^s^flt§H?Tf^itrJTt^55: I 

qwrJTf: rr4 ?;5i:- ?fg^ar?rw5ft v?m^4g0T- 

aHH^i:-3T% i aifqui 

II «wqf?r “ ”, ^ci»g?iiaw 

f^r^; frqf'tfTi: 11 ii 

?r?^ «n #iV5w? ?iF»iqq4«m5iqTii^ftqmin^f ^.'^g^rrai?- 

( ) giT^ ^:)cr- 

§pr II 

^ 3^: I 

II 1 1 

“ ” ffa I ‘ ’ «TTlqi^ I q?ifq fqfqiqi i%i%5rRs^»itn- 

»inhq: sPq ?i^qT ^-^iTraf^^ I 

fwq JTT®ia’iwr-‘ HI H ijfnj.’ ‘ jjhihj^’ 
sf^n I =g HHfgFffe ii 

( ) qr^cigoiJjjT Hq??ftR5r «nf-'‘ g^q ” 1 gF^ ?rit 

f:’?ri^')HF g^uf e? fRi g^q:, fef>^ %?iq> sfq 

II ?irH»q«rV 1| 

fq gqi^Hjqfsg anf-'* fea^qr 

iR\° ) gwifi%- RHf%: ” - gw%?m5if|5f wiqiwwrvHq- 

g^. I wHqr ^;^5rT5iqqmTiiq 
^t^qqgiq: || l%fHqTq?r Rqqq || '}H || 

K. 3Tl4^|%f^^q5i ‘ 1 



[ ?ri. 51 . 


vso 




( 5 T»T?q ?I 5 :oif% 5 rraq^HTI 5 p?tr 5 I— 


5 r% 5 ^flwt^^ 50 T«f TOsf 3 TR»= 5 t: || ^^ || 


“ I “ BTRfvr: ” flf^qrt: STf* 

/ouo \ =T,-Tf;r^:rr-^ ?! ST^TT^TSlV, JTl’aT^lTH: I 

^ ^ H g^qi^isi: I%Rl 5 I%T'Tf 5 'JnWri: I si>il?Tm- 

r^ 5 ?TklT^^lf^W^I’ 5 T»^ 51 ^ I 5 T f? fr| 5 ?T'lTI 5 ?cI 8 JI 


513 srffaf5ia?U., Ct^l W5!n«tl: stfw^ftsswi «f3>T?Ill5^ hIw 


( 

5 ft 3 SJ^fef;cigfCT% 

^ JWf 5 If I- 
^rfvRw^ II 


5T5i: ?5iir^r?T 5T ^f«rsg'^W?5fet aTi?-“jrrcr- 

3 TH»vr: ” ^Rt i 

5 i?jV? 5 i^w 3 Ui?;iR ’n% srfTr: 

tti srf- 
f?t4 

ai 5 -‘ fa, ’ ^aia aai aai mm] 


f 5 aa: n ii 


?ai4 q^m ai aaa: aaaa | a a srffa?%aaa afaa- 

( =(^V ) "j" .'^'^'f "f f S'*',?™ I =• ' 

I aja^naaai aifa af laaraBiaafisa, aar af ra- 

^a^aiam^aia; I a^ai^jr^ a? a 

qfaaiai, ^ aar ’-f?aa ai? — 


8 |lw q«lT iI#Tf|r^ I 

5 r«n 5 rff%: ii '^'s il 





I fgrr%?r5?iTrtT sr^rsi^TJT^^iTRq;, 

( ^«n afft5rfl%?fS!^ I ^,^^ 

q- iqffetT%5t?ii sfq g^qf^jfta?nw qqfS's^r^ 1 1 

lf%: II 

SI =q-' ^Tqf %rftW[ir^¥I5ir;iWs\?H;g;i ?IlssTl^l5r ^n'ESTsqf^- 
’ fRt, Hirqiisqajiqri: qf%: «E5n«Tisre- 
( 'isii^qi sqwf^itj; | q ^ ancfisfiTsqicrqqR qsjn- 

II qcqff^'I.q^iqqfq sqjqqqq: 1 q «rqig?I*^- 
*Tqq^ 3isiq[ U3ig: fefl’tqfiisfqq- 
?>Tq% I qifq «n qff%:, qis^ iSinisftqiqiftTfp^q^lO- 

?fqqqi3?q^ f.’qisriqq ^leq 

Ijfeqt sq^itfq 5Ei^'»qi4--57nir i^^^fetqTqTjsrs/fqs^qoiij, 
i?fe: ijgqr ^ ^i^'ssirflrii 1 anfq =q ^^oiqi qfira gfsiqq 

sisq^ sjir^t fqiqqiq; | ‘ spflqpqsqilfqsqn ’ f fq 
qafliqq: ^wrqgRq, q^qrqgRJimi^qiqqq^qifq ^qoi; qf^qgq. 
q%?qq;«iq5rO?i%qfqqqig5q^ 5:»qig?q%?rq II 


qf^?fq%qqTqf: qf%q ^qRifq^ H qi ^^'sqs'qsftq^rflfq 
qtrE^qirflfiqqTT'. | qRltqqjqsj qqtq^gq- 
q?iq I qwni; gcs^rKii^- “ 

?rq II II 


( •r.\' 3 ) qffa^r 
ci^qr ¥riq: II 


“ fq ” CEifsqq^ [ ] qf^sr^r^— 

( W 

4q.qqR?q qff%: II 

5^^ ^RtajT?! sR^ II II 



I ^«?JJTI0ia 'fi55?q I ^Igifrct^ q^3iqr^I- 

“ r^JTta(n«i»Jr5(35 as^s^rfKq^” ^ttr \\<^c \\ 


g^i^: JTf^: sr^raf:, f^ff%^3 srfs: 

{\\%) wf— 

q?cl?J3[.Jl'?RfJIf^.-|| 

IT^ ^SIT g?TTrt I 

5W crm sscUR sr^i^ sr^f^: II II 

" 5rf??T ” wiH^: ’Tif^^igT^sj^f^ I ‘ wimRJi^ ’ 


^!?a5i;-'aR^?rT»sif r?t: I ^fa- 

(^^®) 5'n^tq[: Jif^: iTJPRfli, 3rjai?i*'Ti?ftiTir^5nMi9i'TRTg^- 
ffgT^R i ?i«n ^ strict: ’ -^fJi?r 

II «^If— 



II ^0 II 


“ 5H5II-” I ^«IT goifigi^i^ftr s?r 

5^ftifji T^5iRTR5T:, g'n^Tspif^'Rggai- 

3^^ 5?f^qf?«rHf?i g^qiiqrrar mn h ^grmfrrrcr l| || 



Jra€t wf^isPr 

(R^?) f55i?);ir^gg ^«ii, ?rm irfi%?rq g^nfwi?Hi*r 

q'?RFii?T- mf^T sfq g^: qq5^i^% ’-^Ri?r 

i^[lf^: II 3Tlf— 

5r^: ^ I 

m m 3^^^ II ^ ^ ll’ 

“ ” ^fa I §f smq^TSciT, 

qiqq; i aiwjfjq^qi fl qnT^ifj»i%?ri%’5«n- 

»^5ri %3[T^qq^ qqg^qn, tr?i s^ q«TT q^raa, arsH^rT qi- 

t— 3TW5 3H?ci^:^'q|^qr qsifeqi *Ttoqfii%^- 

fi^=q 5if3JiWf^?qf5^^q i ciR^q^-- 

“ ‘ e?T3ii f%55 i[s«f^: ’ fcft^^f«'nq=^^i3d^fq|iiT ?ih^t I 
ff?3 jTt^’Ti^i^^ ^^t5T?iHfci^q^wTa 1 ^I'q %q;qfgciqRi sqft 

^f??Tr 3Tfq 3 qi|ftqiq>: | 3TcI t^WSarfiqr gH^t 

iqiRH. I *n«qnciq?ftq;i3d%Ji ^qt fRI^^3 iaqq^— 

qiRiiqtwq^ sq^ q> ^q^iiq qi i 
q^ri; qq rtIt: qis: II 

3?f^q ri^f: ^rft^fqr: gqfqq:q?^4gfra: I MwRufcrqr^qFRig 
1 viRq=5qRqq^ | j# 

RHiq^, qr qrq^^FqMq — 

R^Fiqrf^ q^f'q ^iqi'q qRgnHFJFr; i 
^q^qq i?f|iTr g srI qM qriTRsp^ II ” ff^ 

3T^r ^qr; ^rf^^rqF: ^ qs^tq^L I— 

‘ qiRaiql^?^% 3qq qji® q> R^rit qr i ’ 

?I,qVi^rq'nqn%'qr q fq^RF^ift^FRog-^ ^ ogf^qqr i gjq^FFg^tV 
^wfgqiT^TR^tqr viitq^ifi?ciTT fq:, fqr r qi^ fq: ifqi^q^fiTfq- 
qtSF^q qfq^iftqii fq§iqifq?qi: q5[ftq.iqF vfiRirq't: qt*?iqqi 

fq^F^^lf^ I q;q3q ISKF^oftqjj.— 



I [ ?IT. ?f. 

S^i??rTim ^ g^r: q^^^r.-^^RTfra^Pr faa^at s'^PqscT 
^l%H a gatsfaa iKi ii 


^ 1*1 Q:q ‘3T?n?F^ 3 ^'>i 3 a: 3 ^- 

^qfa, 35 q?qi? 5 TJigqq(alfq 4 : 1 sf ^qfa— ’ 

J3i«q^?q3TUT:— 3^t^;iiqqn% 3^^^^ ’ ffa qs^flq: 1 ‘gfjqi^ai ^rn- 

21 ^’ ‘ qii^tq gqa’ i^qii'^qi^fg f^a^iqafa i 3 :q l ^^^ 

^qf^i qjR'H^q iff a: • 

®3qf q 5 iR%q Bffqqr 1 ar^qq ^ %qf^ 5 ?rf-'q ^i^q^a'Jjj^qift^ifqglgmfq 
iffqf qqqiqfsaiTf iRSffvii 5 qFqiqqi%q qqr fq^risq^ I srq 

trq ‘ q 3 qt^qgqqil% 3 qq^q ’ ffqq^qqri qq ‘ m nfq: gfqi^q? 
gqtjqq? q q qraqqfa ’ |fq qffq^ qr^Hq. I 

qqr q qq^qf^^ qqr ?^qq I qi q, gqpqtqif^^qqqfq 

ijqqqqqsq 1 113 qrs^iqiqfq qqiqiqigq^ qq'qqqq I 3 fqf qra^qfqt- 

^'tqt 3^q i^q #q 1 

‘ ^3 ?^ 3 fqqqiq ^^‘4 qq'tsicp giq 

q^i^qfqet^ qq>q^ q ^qra; ’ fiq gqqiqqoiqi^sqfifqiq^fjsi 5^:^:— q?q 
jqg f ft^qq: wqfqq^q qifR:^ i:fsqq qrar, q q^q qi«q f»q>q<t- 
g^qfiTfe qjqisqq I q m qi«qf iRqiq^^^qfqqff^ qitq^iq, qq 
i^^TKqq, qi^qqfq qi?: ^q??]^ 1 qi«q qri^q^i^qqqisf q^^^q qi%qq. 1 
arq^qteqf fe 3 qfqq?q 3 :qifqfq^’q%«’q%q qf qaffRffi^^tq qfsq^q- 
fl^fq qqifqi%qqqf^qfiftfiqM fqqti^qftfq ?i 3 [Fq; 11 

sfgqrfq *qiqlq|^i^pqq 3 ?q ^3 q,!?qq5 ^fiqq^ 3^^ sq^ 
aqtqfqf^Rff^q l qq qsqqf^qr ?rR^i -qrfqqq \ qi^qq^ 
q?qq^ aTHTHfqff]^ 37 ^ifq I [ 5 ^qq^ ] 



4 I vs^ 

nVsif: ? 

?T^?T51^5T^m5T«rRTs:^ gsv^qf^JT!- 
( ) f^5'^3Writ' ’RRf g^ S'rf^'nifiisR^TTvr^ i sr g^iR ^ 
ge5n^(^gT3Tq:^r n g^^r^?T ^ jsstt; afRRgmqmisf^fr, ^n^- 
«TRi^ I ?r^Hiq[ ‘ ’ 51% 

^TSig'TH^Rs^n^Hiyg^'gf^r^T^di^ II 
R^irm s^ R 5=E^ RTf^ ^fepl. I 
g^?4 ^ JTnTT?T^T srffR: II II 

“ ?I^*T??i: ” I ^ ^ 

5r sBT«?g^^3 I irffcR^ g ^rist^ti 
( 5^?T% %m 1 gfqJTtsjR^JRI: g^- 

uff^JTciRi 4ei?r- ggwft «i5iiT ^iirtRisr^^^rnn^iRPi Rife- 
^?li 5^^ OT^Rill ^?isr^ui ^jRRRct^eirnRig^, ?i?^- 

^ 5ft^5rmr^: riRiIh r^rstr: i ^^yni- 
(T^JT^t: 5rfm»T5?Tt?fT rI^R?!?!; g'q'TTR?! ?% R^- 

11 II 

JiRwucRi; ‘ sT^%ncri ^^RRRRmn'i: g^^ ’ ffir 1 

(r^v) sif?Tr gw u^h ? ^Ret «iif — 

gn^qqj^qq^^'tlq 
^ ql^- 

nigll 

5 ^¥n?TTrtn^lTPTlTT JTf^: I 

" I gxq?R^3 STRIR 'qqi%iw^?tR^ ^qRqfT% 1 

“ g^^t’Jjqfg ” “ wim^rsswRR. ” ?ir- 

gri%5i R5«<i«nRi raV^^tr, gfiRRiqqqi ^ ^-da\R^: n n 

?. ‘ 3?Ffqqr ’ gf^^oj, ‘ aTFRiqq.’ I 



?rT8J5!^?Tf^«Rq[, I [ 5rf. 

?t?r: «nf— 

^5Rf^w^n?nRtT ?T ^ I 

“i^”ff^ I graffi f^oi cRg^Rgq55^?T% I 
(:^^\) aTVJiRriTirsrfr- 

II «T=?5^r??Tfn?n^it^ifT?Rgfq?m i ^n^^srari- 

- ?ftgR- 

fPg rTT^w^ic^R 3f5i?n% I sTcT 

^ II 

^ 3iif-“ 3ii^qq?Tra[ ” ^fci i % 

( ^ T>g^%g^- 

sTf^rq^q I m?jwma?tqi 

II ^ 5 T^ sfq fqq^:, ‘ »n%q^*nrt ’ 

^5;?nqq^?nwiq^ 1 ww- 

^rftqq’qi^rnT; 11 

^t^rtgc - ‘ 7fq«r5Tnft?qiFqmT5i; ?t^q^Rg_, ?jsit s’s^Rn^r 
(q,^\9) ar^Ti^i'^qF- ficr«.qifi^«^^i?'»i fft«<q’wi^ 3i?irqr?i5?ig, ?wr 

clT5r?rRg?«BrOT ‘'%q?rg” fW=raqsq?roiI«fi»T«g 1 iqw’sr 

II nn%1fq«fq?ii«5n «i«ti sfq 

?Rarw^JT?Ti8irR«iwr?^Rr ssf^imri sfq qiqqr 1 cj^qqe?- 

qi?fl' f? raqi ^qwTq:; q^T|qi?it «ifq — 

“ R^^q^jaiq^^Tiq^q Rqq^: | 
q sqiqq?^ sfq g^iqajqiaw:” 11 



MHI I 

“ siiRiT, 5f ?r, 5% I ‘ ’ 5?in- 

?rrfH fifi^riwrara^'srf^ i ^«nr: ‘ 
ciT^ffttJi^^^q- ’ ffa [ w^Pcr^gfr. ] i 

rrsrr =gi«?T^5iwii*rmTOf5qr^'95iiH 
?:f%lf%: II sqTqr^i srRr^^jifSr 

s?Tif^ I ^r^iaiwrsT 5?nqiTit5T^ ‘^i^’ i 

^^qT*3i:, frq^ ^pg: to- 

JT^fig I f^i%^Tc5r ^ 5p|?qi¥rtq: l cTci: i 

«ia q w ” I spaq f| ^aimai 5!«a, a^wg ^a: ^aiwfa# 
^iaafasq: I arsrai “ aift*T ” ^fa “ srh, a q^raajfi ” i 
siq^aaiwarat^a^aaif-" aif Jj, ” ?ra i si^afaiw a ^anaafaa 
«rT?-“ an” fta ii f 

ag ‘ ^aiacg ^laGafq q;^TT%^^iat maa^ si^, aggrta- 
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THE TATTVA— KA1 

[SAMKH YA 


An English Translation. 

(1) We bow to the One Unborn, Red, White and 
Black, producing many offsprings; we bow also to those 
Unborn Ones Who' have recourse to Her while She is active, 
and renounce Her on having undergone the experiences 
afforded by her. 


To the Great Sage Kapila. and to his disciple Asuri, as 
also to Pahcas ikha and IsVarakrsna — to thfse we bow in 
reverence. 


(2) In this world, that expounder is listened to by the 
Introduction to audience, who offers expositions of facts 
Karika 1 whose knowledge is desired by them. On 
the other hand, one who expounds doctrines which no one 
cares for is regarded to be ignorant of worldly affairs as also 
devoid of the critical faculty; and such an expounder would 
be disregarded. The doctrine that people care to understand 
is just that which, on being understood, leads to the fulfilment 
of the highest aim of man. Consequently, as the science to 
be (hereafter) explained supplies the means to that final goal, 
the author introduces the inquiry into its subject-matter : — 

* The translation of the Tattvakaumudl was done by me as a class- 
exercise when i was a student of the M. A. Class at the Queen’s College, 
Benares, ^he revising of it, therefore, is a debt that I owe to the world 
of Scholarship. This revising I have done now. Though, having beeh 
done during the busiest part of my life, it may not be much of an im- 
provement upon its predecessor, yet i am sending it out for what it is 
worth, and leave it to the mercy of competent critics. [Ganganath Jha.} 
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Karika I 

There being ( in this world ) an impediment caused 
‘ by the three kinds of pain ( there arises ) a desire for 
enquiry into the means of alleviating them. And if (it be 
urged that) the enquiry is superfluous on account of (the 
existence of) obvious means, — (we reply that it is ) not 
so: because these (latter) are neither absolute nor final. 

(3) The sub}ect-matter of a science would not be enquir- 

Necessity of ed into — (1) if there existed no pain in this 

scientific enquiry world; or (2) if, though extant, its removal 
were not desired; or (3) even if desired, its removal were 
impossible — such impossibility arising either from the fact of 
the pain being everlasting in its nature, or from the ignorance 
of the means of alleviating it; or (4) notwithstanding the possi- 
bility of removing it, if the sub)ect-matter of the science did 
not afford the adequate means; or (5) lastly, if there were 
other and easier means elsewhere available. 

(4) Now, that there is no pain and that its removal is 
The three-fold universally desired, are opposed to facts, 
division of pain This is what is meant by the words: There 

being an impediment caused by the three kinds of pain. The 
three kinds of pain constitute ( what is ordinarily called ) the 
triad of pain.’ These ^re : (1) the intrinsic {Adhyat^ 

mika), (2) the ^trinsic {Adhibhautika) and (3) the divine 
or superhuman {Adhidaivika )• Of these the intrinsic is two- 
fold, bodily and mental. Bodily pain is caused by the disorder 
of the several humours, wind, bile and phlegm; and mental 
pain is due to desire, wrath, avarice, affection, fear, envy, 
gnef, and the non -perception of particular objects. All these 
are called intrinsic on account of their being amenable to 
internal remedies. Pains amenable to external remedies 
are two-fold : extrinsic and superhuman. The extrinsic are 
caused by men, beasts, birds, reptiles, and inanimate things; 
and the superhuman ones are due to the evil influence oC 
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planets and the various elementals ( Yaksa etc. ). Thus 
the fact that pain, which is a particular modification of the 
attribute of Rajas — is experienced by each soul, cannot be 
gainsaid. Impediment ( Abhi^hdta ) is the connection of the 
sentient faculty with the three kinds of pain subsisting in the 
internal organ, which are felt to be disagreeable. It is this 
idea of disagreeableness which has been mentioned as the 
incentive to the alleviation of pain. Though pain cannot be 
absolutely prevented, yet il is possible to alleviate it — rs will 
be explained later on. This is what is meant by ( enquiry to 
be made ) into the means of alleviating the three kinds 
of pain. In the compound tadapaghatake, the pronoun tat 
refers to the three kinds of pain; and though this forms the 
subordinate factor in the preceding compound ( dahkhatraya 
etc. ), yet in the mental conception it is the more proximate 
( and hence the following pronoun refers to it in preference to 
the other and primary factor of the compound ). — What is 
meant by all this is that the means of alleviation, too, is only 
that which is set forth in the sciences, — none other. 

(5) An objection is raised : “ On account of obvious 

remedies^ such enquiry is superfluous. That 

Objection : Inquiry . Tvr i i i r 

superfluous in pre- to say : We grant that the triad ol pain is 

sence of obvious there, and also that its removal is desirable; 

as also that the removal is possible; we go 
further, and grant that the means set forth in the sciences are 
adequate to the removal. With all this, however, the pre- 
sent enquiry becomes superfluous, because we have easier 
and obvious means for the removal of pain ; and further be- 
cause of the difficult character of the means prescribed in the 
sciences, — which consists of a full knowledge of abstruse 
philosophical principles, attainable only by a long* course of 
traditional study extending over many lives. Says a popular 
maxim : ‘ When a man can find honey in a much-frequented , 
place, wherefore should he go to the mountains ? So, when 
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Clo- 
the object of desire has been attained, which wise man will 
make any further attempt?* Hundreds of remedies for hodily< 
pain are laid down by eminent physicians; for mental pains 
also we have easy remedies in the shape of the attainment of 
the objects of enjoyment — such as women, desirable food and 
drink, unguents, dress, ornaments and the like. Similarly, 
of extrinsic pains we have easy remedies — such as expert 
knowledge of moral and political science, residence in safe 
places, etc. In the same manner, of superhuman troubles we 
have remedies in the shape of charms, incantations and the 
rest. ** 

(6) This objection is answered as follows — Not so — 

why ? — Because these are neither absolute 
Reply \ Ohvxont filial Absoluteness of the means con- 
absolute nor final sists in the certainty or its effect; and its 
finality consists in the non -recurrence of the 
pain once removed. The absence of these two properties is. 
denoted by the expression, “ Ekantatyantatobhavah The 
universal Eiffix tasi has a genitive force here. The upshot 
of the whole is this: As a matter of fact, we find that 
even on the employment in the prescribed manner of the re- 
medies mentioned above, such as medicines, women, moral 
and political science, incantations and the rest — the various 
kinds of pain are not actually alleviated; hence we predicate 
the want of certainty of the cure effected thereby; and similar- 
ly from the recurrence of pain once cured, we infer non -per' 
manence of the cure. Thus though easily available, the ob- 
vious means do not effect absolute and final removal of pain. 
Consequently, the present enquiry is not superfluous, 

(7) Though the mention of the word pain in the very 

beginning is inauspicious, yet that of the ex- 
^f^tbcTlT^inn^S means as leading to its removal is 

word auspicious; and as such quite appropriate at 

the commencement of a treatise. 
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(8) The following argument might be put forward: — 

Objection iVeiic “ We grant the inadequacy of the obvious 
means adequate remedies; but we have others prescribed in 
p^in **”^^** the Vedas — in the shape of a host of such 
acts as the Jyotistoma etc., which extend 
over the whole year; these will certainly remove the three 
kinds of pain absolutely and finally. Says the S'ruti : ‘ Desir* 
ing heaven one must perform sacrifices,* and Heaven is thus 
described : ‘ Happiness, unmixed and unintersF>ersed with 
unhappiness and attainable by pure longing for it is what is 
denoted by the word Heaven. ‘ Heaven thus consists in such 
happiness as is diametrically opposed to unhappiness or pain 
and which by its inherent capacity extirpates pain from its 
very roots; nor is this happiness short-lived, — for, declares the 
S'ruti : “ We drank the Soma and became fmmortal. ’’ [Atha- 
rvasiras III]. And if the celestial happiness were short-lived 
how could there be * immortality *? Hence the Vedic reme- 
dies for the removal of pain, which can be gone through in a 
moment, a few hours, a day, a month, or a year, — are far 
easier than discriminative knowledge, which can be attained 
only by a continuous effort extending over many lives. Thus 
again, the proposed enquiry remains superfluous. ’* 

The answer to this is suggested in the following Karika. 

KSrika II 

The revealed is like the obvious, since it is connected 
with impurity, decay and inequality. That which is con- 
trary to that is better, proceeding from the right cognition 
of the Manifested, the Unmanifested and the Cogniser 
(Spirit).* 

* This KSrikS embodies* as Davies rightly remarks, the leading 
principle of ICapila's philosophy according to which final emancipation 
is attainable not by religious rites, but by discriminative knowledge, as 

explained by Kapila. 
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Beply : The 

Vedic is like the 
obvious 


(9) Anns' rava is Veda, that which is heard during the 
tutorial lectures of a qimlified teacher — and 
not done ( written ). Anus' ravika is that 

which IS related to Anus' rava or Veda, i. c. 
which IS derived or known therefrom. The 
host of religious rites laid down in the Veda is equal to the 
obvious ( remedies mentioned before ) both being equally 
inefficient in the absolute and final removal of the three kinds 
of pain. Though the text uses the generic term “ Vedic 
(-^nus yet it ought to be taken as implying only the 

ntualistic section of it; because discriminative knowledge also 
forms part of the Veda ( which of course is not what the 
author means). Says the S'ruti: “The Spirit should be known 
and discriminated from Primordial Matter. ’’ [Brhadaran- 
yaka, 2-4‘-5); (bV so doing) “ the agent does not return, yea. 
he does not return ( into this world )**. ( Chandogya, 8“15). 


(10) Reasons for the above assertion are given: since 
it is connected with impurity, decay and 
Because impure, excess. The impurity lies in the fact of the 
excessive Soma and other sacrifices being accompanied 

by the killing of animals and the destruc- 
tion of grains and seeds. Says the revered Pancas'ikhacarya : 
“ It ( the sin attendant upon slaughter ) is slightly mixed, 
remediable and bearable. ” The ‘ slight mixture * meant 
here is that of the principle effect ( Apurva i. e. merit ) of the 
Jyotistoma and other sacrifices, with the minor apurva due to 
animal-slaughter which is the source of sin. The epithet 
‘ remediable ’ implies that the sin is removable by certain ex- 
piatory rites; but if somehow these are neglected, then at the 
time of the fruition of the principal karma (merit), the evil ele- 
ment ( denv^rit caused by the slaughter ) also bears its fruits; 
and as long as these latter are being experienced, they are 
borne with patience; hence the qualification ‘ bearable \ Ex- 
perts ( in rituals ) dangling in the nectar-tanks of heaven 
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attained by a mass of righteous deeds, have to bear the spark 
of the fire of pain brought about by the element of sin 
( involved in the rituals ). 


(11) It will not be right to argue that the generic law 

— “ Kill not any animal, *’ is set aside by 

The impurity of Specific one, ** Kill the animal dedicated 

animal slaughter a • o »• i i i 

in a sacrifice to A gni-ooma — because they do not con- 

established tradict each other; and it is only when two 

laws are mutually contradictory, that the 
stronger sets aside the weaker. In the present instance, how* 
ever, there is no contradiction, the two laws treating of two 
entirely different subjects. For the negative law “ Kill not 
etc.,’’ only declares that killing is productive of sin or evil 
( and hence pain ) ; but it does not deny the^act of its being 
necessary for the performance of sacrifices; and in the same 
manner, the injunction “ Kill the animal etc., * declares that 
the killing of animal helps in the performance of sacrifice, but 
does not negative the fact of its being productive of sin. If 
it did so, there would be a syntactical split [/. e. the sentence 
“ Kill the animal etc., ’ would bear two predicates — (1) ’The 
killing is helpful in the performance of sacrifice, (2) and 
that ‘ it IS not conducive to sin ] . iNor is there any con- 
tradiction between the productivity of sin and the capability of 
helping the performance of a sacrifice. Animal-slaughter can 
produce sin in the man, and at the same time quite con- 
sistently help the performance of the sacrifice. 

(12) The properties — ‘ decay ’ and * inequality * — belong 

really to the effect; but are here attributed 
to the means. This liability to decay is inferred 
from the fact of Heaven being a positive 
entity and a product. Further, J yoti stoma 

and other sacrifices are the means to the 

attainment of Heaven only, whereas the Vajapeya and others 
lead to the attainment of the kingdom of Heaven (or ‘self-- 


Decay and ex- 
cess shown to 
apply to the re- 
sults of Vedic 
action 
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sovereignty*). This is what constitutes the inequality spoken 
of. The greatness of the magnificence of one man is a source 
of pain to another of lesser magnificence. 

(13) In the passage “ Drinking Soma, we became im- 
Immbrtality as a mortal** — immortality stands for long-dura* 
result of Vedic tion, — as is declared elsewhere: “ Immorta* 

IS duration till the final dissolution of 

.. 

‘‘Neither by deeds, nor by children nor by wealth, but by re- 
nunciation alone they got immortality. * [Mahanarayana Upa- 
nisad X — 5] , and again “ Heaven shines in a remote and 
secluded valley, which the ascetics alone enter; by actions 
did the ascetics with children, desiring wealth, come by death; 
while those othej wise sages, who were above all action, got 
immortality,” 

(14) With all this in view it is declared : That which is 

contrary to that is prejerable — proceeding 
Tl^ oiJy means from discriminative knowledge of the Manx- 
wisdom***™**'^* fested, the Unmanifested and the Cogniser. 

The term that stands for the Vedic remedy of 
removing pain. A method — contrary to the impure Soma 
sacrifice etc. bringing about unequal and short-lived results, 
— is pure i. e. unmixed with the evils due to animal -slaughter 
and leading to results not unequal. This is clear from the 
S'ruti precluding all return to metempsychosis for people 
possessing discriminative knowledge. The argument based 
on the said result being a caused entity cannot be urged as a 
ground for its non -permanence, because this holds only in the 
case of the effect being a positive entity; in the present case, 
however, the effect— the removal of pain — though a product, 
is a negatiMe entity. And when the productivity of the cause 
(ignorance) has been destroyed (by discriminative knowledge) 
there can be no further effect, in the shape of more pain. For 
it is a fact admitted on all hands that- the efficiency of the 
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cause lasts only till the attainment of discriminative knowledge. 
This will be explained later on ( under Karika LXVl ). 

(15) The literal meaning of the words of the Karika is 
j , as follows : The means of removing pain, 

of ihc consisting in the direct discriminative know- 

ledge of the Spirit as apart from Matter, is 
contrary to the Vedic means, and hence is better. The Vedic 
remedy is good inasmuch as it is authorised by the Veda and 
as such capable of removing pain to a certmn extent; the 
discriminative knowledge of the Spirit as distinct from Matter 
is also good: and of these two, the latter is better^ superior, 

(16) Question: — “Whence does such discnminativc 

knowledge arise ? 

'Source of ditcri- Answer — From the right cognition of 

ledgV*^^ the Manifested^ the U nmatiif ested and the 

Cogniser, Cognition of the Manifested pre- 
cedes that of its cause, the Unmanifested; and from the 
fact of both of these ( Manifested and Unmanifested ) being 
for another’s purpose, we infer the existence of the Spirit. 
Thus we find that these three are mentioned in the order of 
precedence of the cognition thereof. The upshot of the 
whole then is this : The knowledge of the distinction of 
Spirit from Matter arises from right cognition — consisting in 
meditation and contemplation uninterruptedly and patiently 
carried on for a long time, of the Manifested, etc., the 
character of these latter having been previously learnt from 
the Veda, the Smriis and the Itihasas, and duly strengthened 
by scientific reasoning. This will be explained in detail 
later on in Kiu'ika LXIV. 

(IZ) Having thus established the fact of the under- 
taking of scientific enquiry being useful for 

Fourfold division enquirer, the author, vsdth view to 
or coto{[orios^ _ i * l 

commence the work, sets down, in bner, 

the import of the system, in order to focus the attention of the 

^enquirer. 
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Karika III 

Root-matter is not a product; the group of seven 
consisting of the Great Principle and the rest are both 
product and productive; and the Spirit is neither a product 
nor productive. 

Briefly, the objects treated of in the system are of four 
kinds: some of them are merely productive, some merely pro- 
ducts, others both productive and products, and others, neither 
the one nor the other. 


(18) To the question — What is the productive? — the 
answer is — Primordial Root -matter is not a 
The Productive product', ‘ Root-matter ’ ( PrakHi)* is that 
which produces (prakaroti)\ it is also called 
‘ Prac/A^na * (Primordial), which represents the three Attri- 
butes of Sattvas, Rajas and Tamas in the state of 
equilibrium, — that is purely productive^ Why it is so is 
explained by the term * Mula \ ‘ Root ’; /. e, it is that ‘Matter 
which IS the ‘Root*; it is the root of the Universe which is an 
aggregate product; of this Matter itself there can be no root; 
or else we would be landed in an unwarranted regresus ad 
infinitum. 


The Productive- 
Products 


(19) How many are the objects that are both proauctive 
and products, and which are these ? The 
answer is — The group of seven consisting of 
the Great Principle and the rest are both; 
i. e. they are products as well as productive. The Great Princi- 
ple (Buddhi) IS the root of Egoism (Ahahkara), and the pro- 
duct of Root -matter; so is Principle of Egoism the root of the 


♦ What the term ‘ prakrti * stands for has been made clear here. 
Henceforth, the term shall be readied eitlrer as * Root-matter * or sim- 
ply as ‘ Nature. ’ 
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five subtle Primary Substances together with the eleven sense- 
organs, and It IS also the product of the Great Principle: and 
so are the five subtle Primary Substances the root of the 
grosser elements, Akasa and the rest, and. at the same time^ 
the product of Egoism. 


(20) How many are the products, pure and simple, 
and what are they? Answer: — The products 
The Products sixteen — i. e., sixteen in number: the 

five gross substances ( earth etc., ) and the 
eleven sense-organs, — these are mere products or modifications, 
not productive: this is what is emphasised by the particle 
‘ tu which should be taken as coming after ‘ vikarah ( in 
the text ). Though the cow, the lar, the trees and the rest 
are products of the earth, and so are curd and Iprout, of milk 
and seed respectively, which latter are the products of the cow 
and the tree, yet these facts do not touch our position: since 
trees etc., do not differ from earth, in their essence, and it is 
the productiveness of something different in essence, for 
which the term Root, “ Prakrti ’ stands: and that the cow. 
the tree etc., do not differ from each other in their essence, is 
proved by the fact that they have, in common, the properties 
of grossness and perceptibility. 


(21) That which is neither productive nor product, is now 

descnbed : — the Spirit is neither a product nor 
productive this will be explained later 

on, 

(22) In order to prove the above statement, the different 

kinds of proof (Means of Right Cognition) 
proofs*^****** have to be described. Nor can •there be 
a particular definition without a general 
one. Hence the definition of Means of Right Cognition in 
g^eral follows:— 
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Karika IV 

Perception, Inference, and Valid Assertion are 
accepted as the three kinds of Means of Right Cognition; 
because these include all forms of Means of Cognition, 
It is through the Means of Cognition that the objects of 
Cognition are properly cognised. 

(23) Means of Cognition are accepted : — here the term 

Means of Cognition ' only states the thing 
Proof defined to be defined; and the explanation of the 
term would constitute the definition of 
‘Means of Cognition ; ’ this explanation being that the 
Means of Cognition is that through which things are cognised. 
Thus the said Means comes to be recognised as the 
Instrument of tiight Cognition. This represents a mental con- 
dition free from the contact of all that is either doubtful or 
wronger unknown; what is brought about by this instrument 
is Right Cognition in the form of an apprehension by the 
human agent; and that which leads to such right notion is 
the ‘ Means of Cognition.’ Thus the ‘ Means of Cognition ’ 
become differentiated from all that leads to wrong notion, 
viz. doubt, misconception, remembrance, and the like, which 
(on that account) are not the * Means of Right Cognition.’ 

(24) The author now rejects the different views with 

regard to the number of Pramanas: “0/ three 
LM!.f''proof‘^' "—that is. of the Means of Right 

Cognition in general there are three kinds, — 
neither more nor less. This we shall explain in detail after the 
particular definitions of the various Means of Right Cognition. 

(25) Now, there arises the question — which are the 
t ^ three kinds of Means of Right Cognition ? 
^* *'*"^* answer is — Perception, Inference and 

Valid Assertion. The above is an exposition 
of what arc popular forms of Cognition; as a philosophical 
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system is expounded for the benefit of the ordinary people, 
who alone are capable of benefitling by it. The intuition or 
supernatural forms of G^gnitions which appear in the great 
sages and adepts, — though realities, — do not in any way help 
the ordinary people, and as such are not treated of here. 


(26) Objection:-* We grant that the number of Prama/ia^ 

The inclucion of three; but wherefore should 

^1 other proofs it not be more than three ? The different 
mentio^e*<r* schools do lay down others, such as Analogy 
(Upam^a) and the rest’*. Reply — Because 
these three include all forms of Means of Ri^ht Cognition. That 
is, all forms of Right Cognition are included—/, e. compre- 
hended — under these three, Perception, Inference and Valid 
Assertion. This is going to be explained latefl* on, as said 
above. 


* (27) Question “Why should the philosophic system 
Necessity of en- Proceed with general and special definitions 
quiry into the of the Means of Right Cognition, when it is 
of^proof* launched forth with the express purpose of 

defining the Prameyas, i. e. the objects of 
Right Cognition ?** Answer — It is by the Means of Right 
Cognition that objects of Cognition can be rightly cognised. 
Siddhi means apprehension — Cognition. 


(28) The explanation of the Karika follows the sense^ 

The order of ex- not the order of words. 
p]«n«tion 

(29) Now on the occasion of the definition of the special 

Means of Cognition, the author of the Karika, 

The specific de- fn-st of all, defines Perception, since it pre- 
fmition of the , , . i n i r 

proofs cedes and is superior to other Means of 

Cognition, and because these latter. Infer- 
ence and the rest, are dependent upon it; and lastly, because 
with regard to it all parties are agreed. 
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Karika V 

* Perception ’ is definite Cognition of particular 
objects through the contact of the senses; ' Inference * has 
been declared to be of three kinds; and it is led up to by 
based upon) the (Cognition of the) Middle Term and 
the Major Term; and ‘ Valid Assertion ’ is Right Revela- 
tion. 

‘ Perception is definite sense-cognition. ’ — The term * Per- 
'ception ’ means what is defined; the remainder of the sentence 
IS the definition; by which word is meant the differentiation 
(of the thing defined) from things of the same class, as 
well as from those of other classes. 

(30) The literal meaning (of the definition of Perception 
^ . j ? — ‘ prativisayadhyavasayah ’) may be thus 

Perception de- " ; i i i r i 

fined as the de- explained : Visaya (object) stands ror that 

©"partic^lar^ob” bears upon the Visayin (cognition); 

jects obtained that which impresses its own form upon the 
through senses Cognition. 

The Earth and other substances, as also Pleasure, Pain 
and the rest are ‘ objects ’ for us; but things in the form of the 
Elemental Substances are not 'objects for us; though these also 
are ' objects ’ for the Yogin and the divine beings. — The 
term ‘ pratioisaya ’ denotes that which bears upon each particu- 
lar object, i. e. the sense-organ; — ‘ bearing upon * means 
contact so that what the term * prativisaya ’ stands for is the 
sense-organ in contact with the object — f Prativisayadhyavasaya* 
(‘sense-cognition’) is the adhyavasaya, definite cognition in i. e. 
through, the sense -organ in contact with the object; * adhyavasaya 
isCognition, the function of Buddhi (Will); in fact adhyavasaya 
stands for that exuberance of the attribute of Sattva 
which results from the suppression in the Will of the attribute 
of * Tamas* due to the contact of the sense-organs with 
their respective objects; — this is what is called vriti and 
also* ;nana,’ — i,e, ‘Cognition’.— This sense cognition is a means 
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of cognition and what is brought about by this means is the 
Right Cognition which is a form of assistance rendered to the 
Sentient Faculty, 

(31) In its essence the Buddhi is insentient, being, as it is, 
a product of Root Matter; consequently the 
^^infcntienr*^^ Cognition which is a function of the Buddhi 
is also insentient, just like the Jar and such 
things. Similarly such other products of Buddhi also as 
pleasure and the rest are insentient. The Spirit, however, not 
being radically affected by pleasure and the rest, is sentient ; 
this Spirit appears as if having the Cognition and the Pleasure 
and such other things by virtue of the image cast therein by 
the reflection of the Cognition and the Pleasure which really 
subsist in Buddhi', also it is in this manner that the Sentient 
Being (Spirit) comes to be favoured ( by Buddhi ); and 
Buddhi as also its Cognition, though m themselves insentient, 
appear as if sentient by virtue of being reflected in the 
Sentience ( of the Spirit ). This is what is going to be 
described under Karika 20, below. 


(32) The use of the term * adhyavasaya,* ‘Definite 

Cognition, ’ in the text excludes Doubt- 
of^terms^'in'^he Cognition, as Doubt,'being of the nature of 
definition of Per- uncertainty, is never positive; and ‘ definite ' 
ception same as * positive’. — The use of the 

term *visaya,' ‘object,’ excludes Wrong Cognition, the 
object of which is non-existent. — The use of the particle 
‘ prati * indicates the contact of the sense-organ with the object 
and as such excludes Inference, Remembrance and other 
forms of Cognition. 

(33) Thus it follows that *prativisayadhyavasd^o drstam' 

‘ Perception is definite cognition of objects 
•f^crcopdoii**** through the contact of the sense-organs,* is 
the complete definition of Perception,— 
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excluding, as it does, all other things, those of the same kind 
as well as others. Other definitions provided by philosophers, 
have not been either defended, or criticised for fear of 
prolixity. 

(34) The Lokayatika (materialist) says that Inference is 

not a Means of Cognition; if so, how could he 

Inference, a dii- know whether the person he was addressing 
tinct Meant of . • i i n 

Cognition ignorant or in doubt or perverse.^ cer- 

tainly the ignorance, doubt and perverseness 
of another person cannot be cognised through Sense*perception. 
by a person with ordinary powers of perception. Nor can they 
be said to be cognised by any other Means of Cognition ; as 
the Materialist does not admit of any such means except 
Sense-perception, — Under the circumstances, if, without 
knowing whether the person addressed is ignorant or in doubt 
or perverse, the Materialist were to go about addressing any 
and every person at random — he would be despised by all 
intelligent persons as mad and as one whose words should not 
be listened to. In fact, the ignorance, doubt and perverseness 
of a person could only be inferred from such signs as the 
man’s intention or words. Thus, however much he may 
dislike it, the Materialist has to admit of Inference as a Means, 
of Cognition. 

(35) Inasmuch as Inference follows from Perception, it 

, , is only right that it should be defined after 
Definition of In* i i r. . 

ference general Perception; then again, inasmuch as a defini- 
tion of Inference in general must precede tha t 
of particular forms of it, the author provides the definition of 
Inference in general. — It is led up to by the '{Cognition of the) 
Middle Term and the Major Term;— the Middle Term is that 
which is legs extensive, and the Major Term is that which is 
more extensive; the ‘less extensive’ Middle T erm is that whose 
natural concomitance ( with the Major Term ) has been duly 
recognised after all suspected and assumed adventitious^ 
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accidents have been eliminated; and that with which the 
Middle Term is so concomitant is the ‘more extensive ’ Major 
Term. The terms ‘ Middle Term ’ and ‘Major Term* which 
are really denotative of the objects (of Cognition) stand for the 
Cognition of those objects. Thus then, taking the case of the 
Inference, of Fire on the hill from the presence of Smoke, this 
Inference is led up to by the Cognition of the fact that the Smoke 
is ‘ less extensive ‘ than the P'ire which is ‘ more extensive;’ — 
I. e. ‘Wherever there is Smoke there is Fire [i. e. Smoke is in- 
variably concomitant with Fire] * — ^The term *lifigi (which has 
been taken above as standing for the Major Term) has to be 
repeated and taken in the sense of that in w’hich the *Lihga 
( Middle Term ) is present; that is, the cognition that the 
Middle Term {Smoke) is present in the Minor Term {Hill). 
—Thus then the definition of Inference in general comes to 
this — Inference is that Cognition which is led up to by (a) the 
Cognition of invariable concomitance between the Major 
Term and the Middle Term (f. e. the Major Premiss) and 
(b) the Cognition of the Presence of the Middle Term in the 
Minor Term ( i. e, the Minor Premiss ). 


(36) The author recalls the particular forms of Inference 
described under another philosophical system 
Definition of ( Nyaya ) — ‘ Inference has been declared to be 
of Inference***^™* three kinds *; i. e. Inference that has been 
just defined in its general form has three 
special forms, called (1) ‘ Pnrvavat,' A priori, (2) ‘ S'esavat* 
A posteriori, and (3) ‘ Samanyatodrsta, * based on general 
observation. 


(37) First of all. Inference is of two kinds — Vita and 
A vita which functions through an 

First division of affirmation is the Vita -off irmative\ and that 

Inference into i . i i* i i i 

Vita and AvHa which functions through negation is the 

Avita, Negative. 
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(38) Of these two, the Avita is also called ‘ S'esavat, 
Inference, A posteriori, — ' S'esa ’ is that which 
Avita, the nega- remains, the residue; hence that Inference is 
* S'esavat ’ which has this residue for its 
object. This has been thus described ( in 
the Nyayabhasya on 1,1.5) — ^TheS'esavat Inference is 
that in which, with regard to an object, some of the likely 
properties being denied and eliminated, and there being no 
likelihood of their belonging to some others, we have the 
Oognition of that which remains (undenied and uneliminated)’. 
An example of this negative Avita will be cited later on 
( under Karika 9, Para 70 ). 


Two kinds of 

that ‘ universal 
pierceived; the 


(39) The Vita Inference is of two kinds — (1) The 
Purvavat, A Priori, and (2) the Samanya^ 
todrsta, * Based on general observation.’ Of 
these the first ‘ Purvavat, ’ has for its object 
’ of which a specific * individual ’ has been 
term * Purvavat ’ ( contained in the name 
^Purvavat ) means well-known, — i, e, that ‘universal’ of which 
the ‘ s pecific individual * has been perceived; — and that In- 
ferential Cognition of which such a ‘ universal ’ is the object is 
called ‘ Purvavat*; e, when, from the presence of Smoke, 
we infer the presence of the particular * Universal Fire in the 
Hill; and in this case this ‘ Universal * Fire is one of which a 
‘specific individual in the shape of a particular Fire, has been 
previously perceived in the kitchen. — The second form of Vita 
Inference is the Samanyatodrsta, which is the inferential Cogni- 
tion having for its object a ‘universal’ of which a ‘ specific in- 
dividual * has not been perceived; e, g. when we have an Infe- 
rential Cognition of the sense-organ; what is inferred in this case 
is the fact of the Cognition of colour and such things being 
brought a*bout by the instrumentality of an organ [z. e. ‘there 
must be an organ by the instrumentality whereof the Cognition 
of Colour, or of Touch, has been brought about*] ; — ^though of 
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the ‘ Universal ‘ Instrument *, we have seen the ‘ specific in- 
dividuals’ in the form of the Axe etc.; yet that particular form 
of ‘ instrument ’ which is referred in relation to the Cognition 
of Colour and such things has never been perceived; that 
particular form of ‘ instrument ’ is that which is regarded as 
belonging to the ‘Universal* ‘sense-organ,’ and any ‘specific 
individual’ of that Universal sense-organ cannot be perceptible 
to us, persons of ordinary vision, — in the way in which the 
particular ‘individual’ of the Universal ‘Fire’ is seen. — This 
is what distinguishes the Pnrvavat from the Samanyatodrsia,, 
though both are equally *Vita . — In the term ^Samanyato drsta^ 
*drsta* stands for * dars ana,' Cognition — 'SamanyataK stands 
for * Samanyasya , of the * Universal', — the affix ‘tasil* being 
capable of signifying the sense of all ca^-endmgs; — thus 
the term ‘ Samanyatodrsto. — anumana ’ stands for the ‘ Ana 
m^na, ’ Inferential Cognition, of that particular ‘ universal * 
of which a ‘ specific individual ’ has not been perceived. — All 
this has been fully explained by us in the Nyayavartikatat- 
paryatjka, and we do not repeat it here for fear of being too 
prolix, 

(40) When an experienced person, directing another 
experienced person, utters a few words (such 
as ‘Bring the Cow’), — and the latter, thus 
directed, acts in a certain manner (z. e. brings 
the cow), — the person watching all this infers that the action 
of the directed person was due to his understanding the sense 
of the words uttered by the directing person, — and therefrom 
he comes to recognise the connection between the words used 
and the action performed; — further, a word is found to express 
its meaning only when there is recognition of the connection 
between that word and its meaning; — from these two facts it 
follows that Verbal Cognition is led up to by Inference; — 
consequently, after having defined Inference, the author de« 
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fines Valid Assertion — * Valid Assertion is ri^ht revelation; 
‘ Valid Assertion ’ ‘ aptavacana ’ is the term to be defined, 
and the rest of the sentence is its definition; the term ‘ apta- 
sruti means that *S'rati\ revelation, which is * apt a *: ‘right ; 
the term ‘ revelation ’ stands for that Cognition of the meaning 
of a sentence which is brought about by that sentence. 


(41) This Valid Assertion is self-sufficient in its 
authority; z. c. it is always right, in as much 
•Valid Assertion’ as it IS brought about by the words of the 
in its^authoriry * Veda which being independent of human 
authorship, is free from all defects (that make 
words unreliable). It is for this same reason that the know- 
ledge derived from the Itihasa and the Smrti, which are 
based upon the Veda, is regarded as right. 


(42) As regards the primeval sage Kapila (the founder 

of the Samkhya Philosophy ), it is possible 

Reliability of the remembered the revealed texts that 

words of Kapila , 

he had studied during previous time-cycles; 

ust as things known on the previous day are remembered on 
the next day, after waking from sleep. That such remem- 
brance is possible IS indicated by the conversation between 
Avatya, and Jaigisavya, where the revered Jai^lsavya 
speaks of his remembering things that occurred in past lives, 
extending over ten Time-cycles — in the text — while 1 was 
evolving during ten Time-cycles etc., etc.* 


(43) The introduction of the epithet ‘ apta ’ ‘Right ’, in 
the term ‘ Right Revelation’ ( * aptavacanam ’)> 
Pseudo-Revela, serves to exclude all pseudo -revelations, such 

tlODS 

as the scriptures of the ' S'akya-Bhiksa' 
(Buddhist^ the ' Nirgranthaka' (Jama), the * Samsaramocaka*^ 
{Materialist who regards killing an animal virtuous because it 
frees it from the pains of existence) and others. That these 
scnptures are not right is to be inferred from (a) internal 
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contradictions, (i) being devoid of any sound basis, (c) con- 
taining assertions unsupported by proofs and (d) being 
-accepted by only a few low and beastdike persons Mlecchas 
and others. 

(44) The particle * tu * ( * and ’ ) distinguishes ‘ Valid 

Assertion’ from ‘Inference*. What the Sentence 

* Vrfid Assertion' expresses (the meaning) is an object cognised 
distinct from ‘In- , , r i e \ i i 

ference’ V by means or that oentence j; but the 

Sentence is not a ‘ property * ( characteristic ) 
of that object, and hence it could not serve as its infer- 
ential indication (as the Smoke is of the Fire). Further, when 
the Sentence expresses its meaning it does noi stand in need 
of a previous connection ( concomitance ) between itself and 
the meaning; as we find that in the case of t|je work of a new 
poet, the sentence is one never heard before *and it, therefore, 
expresses a meaning that has never before been cognised 
as expressed by that sentence. [ So that there has been no 
previous cognition of the invariable concomitance between 
the Sentence and the Meaning, and without the cognition 
of such concomitance* there can be no Inference ] , 


(45) Thus then, the nature of ‘ Means of Cognition * in 

general and of that of the particular means 
* Means of Cogni- - , i i i i 

tion * posited in or cognition being as described above, — it 

other Systems in- follows that all the Other means of cognition, 
thrcc^ iis those — . Analogy ’ and the rest, — which 
have been posited in the other philosophical 
systems, are all included among those that have been des- 
cribed above. 

(46) For instance, ‘ Analogy ’ has been illustrated by 

means of the assertion ‘ As the Cow so the 


ti^^^iTler ^Valicf ' * ^ much as this ^s a verbal 

AMortion’, and assertion ), the cognition brought about by its 


**lnforence and 
iPerxeption’ 


means must be regarded as purely Verbal.-^ 
As for the notion that ‘ the term is 
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denotative of the animal similar to the cow’ [ which has been, 
regarded as the cognition resulting from Analogy ] , — this is 
purely inferential; the inference being in the following, 
form — 

‘ When experienced persons use a certain term in 
reference to a particular thing, it should be regarded as 
denoting it, — specially, when there is no function other than 
Direct Denotation, ( through which the term could be 
applicable to that thing )’; — as is found in the well-known 
case of the term ‘ cow applied to the animal genus ‘ cow *; 
( Major Premiss ). 

‘ The term gavaya is used ( by experienced persons ) in 
reference to the animal similar to the cow' ; — {Minor Premiss), 

‘ Therefore, '^the term gavaya must be regarded as denota- 
tive of that animal.’ ( Conclusion ) 

This cognition is purely inferential. 

Lastly, the notion that ‘ the animal before our eyes is 
similar to the cow ’, — this is purely perceptional. Thus then, 
when the cow is remembered, and its remembrance is seen 
in the gavaya, this is perception pure and simple ; certainly 
the resemblance or similarity in the cow is not something 
different from that in the gavaya ; for it is regarded to be a 
case of ‘ Resemblance only when the conglomeration of the 
component parts of the body of one animal is found to be 
almost the same as that in the body of another ; and this 
same conglomeration can be one only ; so that when it has 
been perceived in the gavaya, it must be the same in the 
cow also. — Thus then, ( every notion involved in what has 
been regarded as Analogical Cognition being found to be 
either verbal or inferential or perceptional ), there is nothing 
left which could be regarded as the objective of a fourth 
means of cognition in the shape of * Analogy ’. We conclude 
therefrom, that ‘Analogy’ is not a distinct means of Cognition 
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(47) Similarly * Presumption ’ also is not a distinct 

Means of Cognition. For instance, the 

* Presumption 'in- example of ‘ Presumption* that has been cited 
eluded under In- i i a . . . i r- i 

ference ' Ancients is the case where on rinding 

that Caitra, who is alive, is not in the house, 
there is presumption of his being somewhere outside. As a 
matter of fact, however, this also is a case of Inference. In 
the case of our own body we easily recognise the premiss that 
‘when a finite object is not present in one place, it iL present 
in another place. — and also that when a finite object is present 
in one place, it is not present in another place*; — when, there- 
fore. we find that * the living Caitra is not in the house,* — 
and from this Minor Premiss (taken along with the former 
Premiss) we deduce the conclusion that be must be some- 
where outside the house, — this is a clear case of Inference. 
The presence of Caitra somewhere in the world cannot set 
aside his absence in the house; and when it is not so set aside 
this absence in the house cannot fail to be a valid reason for 
his presence outside the house, [ So that the Inference would 
not be open to the Fallacy of the ‘Unknown*]. Nor again 
does Caitra* s absence in the house set aside his existence 
entirely; and only if it were so set aside would this existence 
be unable to establish itself outside the house, [ So on this 
ground also the Inference is not fallacious] . To explain— 
Is Caitra’ s non-existence in the house inconsistant with his 
existence itself? Or only with his existence in the house! 
— It cannot be the former, because there can be no inconsis- 
tency between existence somewhere and non-existence in the 
house; for the simple reason that the two things are entirely 
different — It might be argued that — “When it is asserted 
that he must be somewhere, his existence in sqme place in 
general being asserted ( without any particular place being 
specified ),— in as much as the House also would be included 
under ‘place in general', the assertion might imply existence 
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in the house also; and in this manner the subject-matter being 
the same, there would be an inconsistency between existence 
somewhere and non-existence in the House,** — ^Tbis> however, 
-cannot be right. Non-existence in the house is known defini- 
tely and for certain, while ( even in the manner shown ) the 
notion of existence in the house (as implied by existence some- 
where) would be only doubtful and implied, and as such this 
could never set aside the former definite cognition. — And 
though the definitely ascertained non-existence in the House 
sets aside the implied and doubtful existence in the House, it 
cannot set aside the man s existence; nor can it remove the 
doubt ( regarding the possibility of existence in the house 
implied in the general notion of existence somewhere ). What is 
set aside by the Coitra s non-existence in relation to the House 
is his existence in the House; as the latter is incompatible with 
it; but it cannot set aside his existence in general; because there 
is no incompatibility with this. From all this it follows that, 
when on the basis of non-existence in the House, as the only 
ascertained reason ( Middle term ), we deduce the man s 
existence outside, — it is a case of Inference. 

This same reason disposes of also another definition of 
‘ Presumption * as consisting in * the removal of the incon- 
sistency between two valid cognitions by relegating them to 
distinct spheres;' because, as a matter fact, there is no incon- 
sistency between what is restricted ( non-existence in the 
House ) and what is not restricted ( existence somewhere ). 

Other examples of Presumption may be shown, as above, 
to be inclu<^ed under Inference. 

From all this it follows that as a means of cognition* 
Presumption is not distinct from Inference. 
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(48) Similarly, Abhdva, ‘ Absence *, is only a form of 

Perception, The absence of the Jar, at a 
* inchicled place is not anything distinct from a 

lion ’ particular modification ot the place itself in 

the form of vacancy; all entities — with the 
sole exception of the Sentient Faculty, — are consequently 
undergoing modifications; and all these diverse modifications 
are perceptible by the senses; hence there can be no object, 
not already covered by these modifications, which could form 
the subject-matter of a distinct means of cognition in the form 
of ‘ Absence *. 

(49) ‘Probability * has been regarded as a distinct means 

of cognition, as leading to such cognitions as 
‘ j presence of the Jesser weights-^ 

InfereTOc*” such as the * Drona* th^ * A dhaka' the 

‘ Prastha — in the heavier weight the *KhdrV 
— This also IS a case of Inference only. As a matter of fact, 
the heavier weight of the Khdri has been found to be invari- 
ably concomitant with the lesser weights of the Drona etc.; 
and it is this concomitance that leads to cognition of the 
presence of these lesser weights in the heavier weights. 

(50) As for ‘ Rumour * it is a mere continuity of a vague 

assertion of which the original source cannot 

* ' ii not be traced ; it generally appears in the form 

a valid means of , , , . , , , i , i 

cognition t"® people have said so and so ; such 

assertions for instance as ‘ there is a ghost 
living on this banyan tree — This is not a distinct means of 
cognition; because, its original source being undetermined, it 
must remain open to doubt ; and if the original source is 
known and known to be trustworthy, then, it is a case of 
‘ Verbal Cognition ’ pure and simple. ^ 

Thus it becomes established that there are three Meant 
tf Cognition. 
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(51) Thus have been defined the Means of Cognition or 

Proofs, necessary for the demonstration of 
The^phcrc’ of existence of the ‘ Manifest \ the ‘ Un- 
niUon*^”* ^ manifest * and the ‘ Knowing ’ (Spirit), As 
for the ‘ Manifest *, in the shape of Earth 
and the rest, — even the dusty — footed ploughman knows it 
directly through Perception: he knows also such (invisible)' 
things as the Fire (in the mountain- cave) by means of a priori 
Inference based upon the perception of such indicative marks 
as the Smoke and the like. Under the circumstances, if a 
philosophical system were to deal with such things, it would 
not be of much use. It follows, therefore, that what should 
be dealt with by Philosophy is what is difficult to know by 
the ordinary means of Knowledge. — Hence the author 
proceeds to show what Means of Cognition among those 
above described are capable of providing the knowledge of 
what things.—" 

Karik VI 

The knowledge of supersensuous things is obtained 
through 'Inference, based on general observation;’ that 
imperceptible thing which cannot be known even 
through that is known through Trust worthy Revelation. 

(52) The particle Vu’ ( in the text ) distinguishes the 

‘Inference based on general observation 
Knowledge of from ‘Perception’ and from the * A priori 
lliingg Inference 1 he knowledge or supersensuous 

things,’ — such as Primordial Matter, Spint 
and the rest — ‘is obtained through Inference based on general 
observation;’ what is meant by this ‘knowledge’ is the defini- 
tive operation of the Buddhi in the form of its reflection in th e 
Cognitive l?pirit, — The mention of this particular form of 
Inference is only illustrative; it should be taken to include the 
A posteriori Inference also. 
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(53) Question — ** Is it only the Inf erence based on general 
observation that is effective in bringing about 
^hrough^Revela- cognition of all supersensuous things? 
tion If that were so, then it would mean that no 

such things exist as Heaven, Unseen Force, 
Divinities, or the order of evolution of the Mahat and the 
other Principles, — in regard to which the said Inference is 
not applicable, * — In answer to this it is added^* That 
inperceptible thing etc,:* what was intended to be said would 
have been secured by the use of the term 'Tasmaf only; 
hence the presence of the particle * ca' is to be taken as 
meant to include the A Posteriori Inference also. 


(54) “ Granted all this. But the non-perception of 

, , such objects as * sky-flowers, ‘ tortoises* 

bjection and the like leads to 

their being regarded as non-existent ; in the same way we 
might infer the non-existence of Nature and the rest ( which 
are, like sky-flowers, not amenable to perception ). This- 
being the case, why should the existence of them be sought 
to be proved by a recourse to the various kinds of Inference? 
The answer to this is as follows — 


Kariki VII 

( Non -perception of things arises ) from excessive 
distance, proximity, destruction of the sense-organs, 
absence of mind, subtlety, intervention, suppression, (of 
other objects ), and intermixture with other like objects. 

(55) ‘ From excessive distance * — The “non -perception” 

The different of the following Karika is to be construed' 
non-perception along with this, in accordance with the 
maxim of the ‘ Lion’s back- ward glance’* — 

plained 

* ** The maxim of ‘the lion's back -ward glance* is generally used, 
to mark the connection of a thing with what precedes and follows. 
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A bird soaring high, though existing, is yet not perceived by 
the eye, on account of its extreme remoteness. ‘ Excessive ’ 
"i: aii ) must also be taken with ‘ proximity * ( samipya 

the collyrium applied to the eye is not seen, because of 
extreme nearness. 

“ Destruction of organs * — e, g., blindness, deafness, etc. 

** From absence of mind** — o* g., a person, under the 
influence of love or some other strong emotion does not 
perceive things, even in bright day-light, though quite within 
the range of his senses. 

“ From subtlety — e. g., however much one may con- 
centrate one’s mind ( i» o., however attentively one may look ) 
one can never perceive atoms and such other things, though 
they may be under one’s very eyes. 

“ From Intervention ” — c. g., one cannot see the Queen 
and other persons hidden behind the walls. 

** From suppression '-^e. g,, the planets and stars are not 
seen dunng the day, because they are suppressed by the 
brighter rays of the sun. 

From intermixture * — e. g., one does not perceive drops 
-of rain-water, disappearing in a tank. 

(56) The particle ‘ ca * in the K^rika has a collective 
force, and it includes even those not here mentioned ; such as 

non ‘manifestation * also becomes included ( among the 
causes of non- perception )— as one cannot perceive, in the 
milk, the curd, because the latter has not become manifestei 

(57) The upshot of the whole then is this : — ^The non- 
existence of a certain object cannot be inferred merely from 
the fact of its not being perceived: for there is danger of such 
a principle being unwarrantably stretched too far. For 
instance, q certain individual, getting out of his house, would 
in that case, conclude that the people in the house 
.are non-existent, simply because he does not see them. As a 
matter of fact, however, it is not so. The fact is that it is only 
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with reference to objects capable of being perceived attKetime* 
that their non -perception leads to the inference of their non- 
existence, And this capability of being perceived can never 
belong to such things as Nature. Spirit and the rest (which are 
by their nature imperceptible); and as such it cannot be right 
for intelligent men to infer their non-existence merely from 
their non-perception. 

Question — Which of the above mentioned causes ( of 
non -perception ) applies in the case of Nature etc. ? 

The answer is — 


Karika VIII 

The non-perception of these ( Nature and the rest ) 
The non-appre- Subtlety, nat to its non- 

hension of Nature existence; since it is actually apprehend- 
«d„oVto'’non’^- ed through its effects. These effects 
existence. Its are the Great Principle, and the rest — 
by'us'effert”^'*^ effects (some of) which are similar, aud 
( some ) dissimilar to Nature. 

(58) “ Why should we not. ” continues the objector, 

“attribute the non -apprehension of Nature to its non-existence, 
as we do in the case of the seventh kind of Rasa ( in 
eatables ) ? ” 

The Author replies. — “Nof due to its non-existence \ Why? 
“ Because it is apprehended through its effects,'* * It ’ refers to 
Nature. The proofs of the apprehension of the Spirit will 
be adduced later on, in Karika XVI 1. If we find direct 
sense -perception inapplicable in the case of objects whose 
existence is ascertained by sound and valid means of know- 
ledge. what this proves is the incapacity of sense -perception 
(and not the non-existence of the ob)ecl itself).’^ The seventh 

* This staterocnt is with reference to Nature, the existence of 
which is proved through its effects — the proof being based on the gene, 
ral proposition ** Every effect must have a cause." The effects, Mahat 
etc., arc perceptible; these must have a cause and this cause is Nature. 
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Rasa, however, has not its existence ascertained by any valid 
means of knowledge; and hence the incapacity of sense-per- 
ception cannot be urged in its case. Such is the sense of the 
text. 


(59) Question, — What are the effects from whose 
existence, you infer that of Nature T' 

Answer, — The Great Principle, and the rest are the 
effects. ’ This will be explained later on (Karika XXII): 

Next are mentioned the similarity and dissimilarity in 
forms, of these effects, with Nature — the comprehension of 
both of which is helpful to discriminative wisdom : — ** Similar 
and dissimilar to Nature, ” 

This will be further explained in Kanka XXI II et. seq. 


(60) All that (the existence of) the effect indicates is 


'Different views 
with regard to the 
nature of the ef- 
fect. (1) The 
Bauddha view of 
ihe effect being an 
entity arising from 
jion-entity. (2) The 
Vedanta view of 
the whole series 
of effects being a 
mere evolution 
from a single 
real entity. (3) The 
Nyaya and 
Vais' esika view of 
the effect being 
a non-entity aris- 
ing from entity. 
(4) The ^m- 
khya view of the 
effect being an 
entity arising 
from an entity 


that there is a Cause; in regard to this sub- 
ject (of cause and effect) there is a difference 
of opinion among philosophers. (1) Some 
p>eople assert that the ‘existent* (effect) ema- 
nates from the ‘ non-existent ’ ( cause ) : 

(2) others represent all effects as mere 
illusory evolutions from out of a single 
entity, and not real entities in themselves; 

(3) others again hold that the ‘ non-exis- 
tent * (effect) emanates from the existent 
(cause); (4) lastly, the revered ones declare 
that the ' existent * (effect) emanates from 
the ‘ existent * (cause). 
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(61) Under the first three of these theories, the exis- 

tence of Nature ( Pnmordial Root- Matter ) 

The impossibility cannot be proved. As a matter of fact, the 
of the existence i i • r i r c i i i 

of Nature being world is round to consist or bound and other 

proved in accord* Elements which are only different forms and 
first three views modifications of Pleasure, Pain, and Delu- 
sion; and it is this fact which goes to prove 
that the cause of the world is the Primordial Matter 
(Nature) whose ‘ pnmordiality ’ must consist in its being 
of the nature of the three Attributes, Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas (which alone are the essence of Pleasure. Pain 
and Delusion ). Such being the case, if the ‘ existent ’ effect 
were the product of the ‘ non-existent * cause ( the first view 
above ), — then, how could the non-existent Cause which must 
be characterless, be of the nature of Sound andTother Elements 
consisting of Pleasure. Pain and Delusion? As, certainly the 
non-existent can never be of the nature of the existent' — If (as 
under the second view ) the entire phenomenon of Sound and 
the rest were the illusory evolution out of a single * existent * 
Being, — then also it cannot be proved that the 'existent effect 
emanates from the existent cause *; and the second view is 
open to the further objection that the One Being could never con- 
stitute what is phenomenal; in fact the conception of the non- 
phenomenal as constituting the phenomenal must be wrong.— 
Even under the theory of Kanada and Gautama, -that ‘the non- 
existent effect is bom out of the existent cause, -as there could 
be no identity between the ‘existent’ and the ‘ non-existent,* 
the effect could not be regarded as constituted entirely by 
(being of the same nature as) the cause; and hence, under this 
theory also, there could be no proof for the existence of Pri- 
mordial Matter (Nature). 

• 

(62) Hence, in order to establish the existence of Pri- 
mordial Matter (Nature), the author at the outset declares that 
the effect is ‘existent’, (even before the causal operation). 
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Karika IX 

The effect is existent; (1) because what is * non- 
existent’ cannot be produced; (2) because 
The five proofs of there is a definite relation of the cause 
an%nHty* (with the effect); (3) because all is not 

possible; (4) because the efficient can do 
only that for which it is efficient; (5) (lastly), because 
the effect is of the same essence as the cause. 

(63) Because what is non-existent cannot he produced^ 
etc, ‘ The effect is existent,* — even before the operation of the 
cause , — this is what is meant. The followers of Nyaya can- 
not urge against this doctrine the objection that it involves the 
absurdity of ‘domg what is already done* (/. e., if the Effect 
is already existent, the operation of the Cause must be super- 
fluous); — such an objection cannot be raised [ for reasons to 
be explained later on] • 

[ As regards the theory that ‘ the Existent effect ema- 
nates from the Non-existent cause ] though it IS true that 
products like the sprout and the jar are found to be produced 
after the destruction of the seed and clay -lump [ so that it 
would appear as if the products were the outcome of this 
Destruction, which is non-existent ^ yet the causal efficiency 
cannot be attributed to Destruction, which is a pure negation; 
it can^ belong only to the positive entities in the shape of the 
constituent particles of the seed and the clay -lump. If a 
positive entity were produced out of mere negation, then, in 
as much as such negation (of things) would be easily available 
everywhere, it would involve the. absurd contingency of all 
things beihg produced at all places and at all times. All 
this has been fully explained by us in the Nyayavariika- 
tatparyatika^ 
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(64) [As regards the Vedanta theory ] the belief in 

T,, the existence of the phenomenal world can^ 

The Vedanta i * i i n i i 

view met be said to be illusory unless we have 

some proof invalidating its existence.'**' 

[ Hence the effect cannot be regarded as a mere ‘ illusory 

evolution *]. 


(65) Now remains the theory of Gautama and Kanada, 
with reference to which the author asserts — 
VaiV^/ika^virw *' effect is existent. " In support of 
cnticiged; and the this assertion, the following proofs are ad- 
estabUslTed'**'^ duced — (1) *'What is non-existent cannot be 
produced, ' If the effect were ‘ non-existent 
before the operation of the cause, it could never be brought 
into existence by anybody; by even a thou'^and artists blue 
can never be made yellow. If it be held that “ ‘existence’ 
and ‘non-existence’ are mere properties belonging to the jar,’ 
even so, if the object to which the property belongs is ‘non- 
existent there can be no property belonging to that object: 
so that the question of the ' existence ’ of the jar remains as 
it was (and is not affected by your assertion). Nor can 
‘non-existence’ (be the property of the jar); because if the 
‘ non-existence ’ is unconnected and non-coalescent with the 
jar (as it must be. the jar being now existent, ex -hypothesis), 
how could the jar be regarded as ‘non-existent’ ? — Hence it 
follows that, as after the causal operation so also before it. 
the effect must be ‘ existent 


Such being the case, all that remains to be done by the 
cause IS the manifestation or unfolding of the pre-existing 
effect [i. e., its emanation from the cause wherein it has been 
lying latent]. The manifestation of something already 
existing is a fact quite compatible with experience; e^ g. there 


* This is urged against the Vedanta theory of the effect being an 
evolution from a single real entity. , 

T. 3 
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IS the manifestation of oil from sesamum, ty pressure, — of 
rice from paddy by thumping, — and of milk from cows, by 
milking. On the other hand, we have no instance of the 
manifestation of what is ‘ non-existent’; in fact what is ‘ non- 
existent’ IS never found to be either manifested or produced. 

(66) (2) For the following reason also should the effect 
be regarded as subsisting even before the operation of the 
cause: “ Because there is a definite relation of the cause with 
the effect** The term * Upadana* (in the text) stands for 
Cause ^ — and the ‘ Grahana ’ of the cause stands for its relation 
to the effect: so that the compound * Upadana^rahanat' means 
‘ because there is a definite relation of the cause with the 
effect ’. What is meant is that the cause produces the effect 
only when in relation with it; and there could be no such 
relation with *.he effect if the latter were ‘non-existent"; 
hence [the effect must be regarded as ‘existent’] 

(67) Objection: “Granted all this; but why should not 
the effect be produced by causes without being related to 
them? In that case it could be a ‘non-existent’ effect that 
would be produced.’’ 

In answer to this we have the next clause — 

(3) “ Because all is not possible. ’’ — If the effect could 

be produced without being related to the cause, then every 
effect would arise from every cause ( without restriction ), as 
all would be equally unrelated to the cause. — But such is not 
the case. Hence a related effect only can be produced by 
a related cause, and not an unrelated effect by an unrelated 
cause. This is thus asserted by the teachers of Samkhyas — 
‘Causes being always related to existent things, can have no 
connection with non-existent ; for one who would have an 
unrelated effect produced, there would be no restriction at all ’. 

(68) * Objection : “ Be it so: But the Cause, even though 
unrelated, will always produce that effect only for which it is 
efficient; and this efficiency could always be inferred from 
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actually seeing the effect brought about; so that there would 
be no absence of restriction ( such as has been argued above)’*. 

Answer : ( 4 ) “ Because the efficient Cause can do only 
that for which it is efficients ” — Now then, asks our author, 
does this ‘ efficiency ’ subsist in the efficient cause operative 
on all things — or upon that effect only which is amenable to 
that efficiency? If the former, then the same confusion arises; 
if the latter, then it has to be explained how it can operate 
upon what is ‘ non-existent ’. On this point if it be asserted 
that “ the ( causal ) efficiency itself is so constituted as to 
produce only certain effects, not all — then we ask — Is this 
peculiarly constituted efficiency of yours connected with the 
particular effect or not ? In the former case, no relation being 
possible with v/hat is ‘non-existent’, the effect will have to be 
regarded as ‘ existent in the latter, you have the same con- 
fusion remaining. — Thus it is rightly i>rgued that ‘ because the 
efficient cause can do only that for which it is efficient ’ [the 
effect cannot be ‘non-existent ’]. 

(69) (5) For the following reason also the effect should 
be regarded as existent : — “ Because the effect is of the same 
essence as the cause, — The effect is not different from the 
cause; and the cause is existent; then how can the effect, non- 
separate from this latter, be ‘ non-existent’ ? 

(70) The proofs establishing the non-difference of the 

effect from the cause are the following : {a) 
Proofs of tKc non-The cloth ( an effect ) is not different from 
■cause ami effect yarns (constituting it), — because it sub- 
sists in the yarns; — an object differing in 
its essence from another, can never subsist in it ; as the cow 
in thd horse; but the cloth does subsist m the yarns; — hence 
it follows that it is not different from the cause. 

{b) The Cloth and the Yarns cannot be different things, 
because the latter is the constituent cause of the former - 
where any two things are entirely different, one is never found 
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to be the constituent cause of the other, e.g., in the case of 
the Jar and the Cloth; as between the Cloth and the Yarns, 
however, the Yarns are the constituent cause of the Cloth ; — 
hence it follows that the two are not different. — (c) For 
the following reason also, there is no difference betw^een 
the Cloth and Yarns : because there is no conjunction between 
them and because there is no separation between them ; — 

‘ conjunction ’ is found to take place in objects different from 
one another, as between the well and the bucket; the same 
with regard to ‘ separation ’, as between the Himavan and 
the Vindhya; — in the case of the Cloth and the Yarns, 
however, there IS neither ‘ conjunction ’ nor ‘separation’, — 
hence it follows that they are not different. — {d) For the 
following reason too, the Cloth and the Yarns are not 
different things: because the Cloth does not contain in itself 
any product whicb makes its weight different from the weight 
of the Yarns constituting it, — as a matter of fact, an object 
differing in essence from another always has a weight different 
from that of the latter — e, g., the lowering of the balance caused 
by a bracelet weighing two palas is more than that caused 
by the bracelet weighing a single pala ; — but we find no suck 
difference between the effect of the weight of the Cloth and 
that of the weight of the Yarns constituting it;-hence the Cloth 
IS not different from the Yarns. These are the proofs afforded 
by a process of negative inference — Avitanumana — see, 
Kau"ika V] establishing the non -difference (of the Cloth and the 
Yarns in particular, and of cause and (effect in general). 

(71) The non-difference between the cloth and the 
yarns having been thus established, it follows that the cloth 
is only the yarns arranged in a particular shape and that the 
two do not differ from each other in essence. Nor can the 
two be prVived to be entirely different by such arguments as 
—(a) “ If the cause and effect were not different, it would 
involve self -contradictory Ekctions [ that is, when the ‘ cloth ‘ is. 
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torn and reduced to ‘ threads , it involves the action of being 
destroyed on the part of the cloth and that of being 
produced on the part of the threads or yarns: the identity of 
the cloth and the yarns would thus mean that the same thing 
IS both destroyed and produced at the same time] ; — [h) there 
IS notion and assertion of the cause and the effect being 
related [which means that the two members of the relation- 
ship are different] ; (c) the function of the useful purpose 
served by the cause is different from that served by the effect 
[ e. /J., the cloth serves the useful purpose of covering things, 
which purpose cannot be served by the yarns].’’ These 
arguments, we say, cannot prove the difference between 
cause and effect: because all the said differences can b® 
explained and reconciled by attributing tlje notions to the 
•appearance and disappearance of certain factors: (a) For 
instance, the limbs of the tortoise disappear on entering its 
body and appear again on emerging from it: but for this, we 
cannot say that the limbs are either produced from, or destroyed 
by, the tortoise: in the same manner, the jar, the crown, and 
other things, which are only particular modifications of clay, 
gold and so forth, are said to be produced on emanating and 
appearing from these latter, and to be destroyed on entering 
them again (/. e., being formed into clay, etc.,) and disappear- 
ing. As a matter of fact, however, there can be no ‘ produc- 
tion ’ or birth for what is ‘ non-existent ’, nor ‘ destruction ’ for 
what IS ‘ existent ’: — as has been declared by the revered 
Krsnadvaipayana ( Vyasa in the Bhagavadgita, 2. 16) — ‘There 
IS no hein^ for the non-existent, nor non-being for the existent* 
— In the instance cited, the Tortoise is not different from its 
appearing and disappearing limbs: and similarly the jar, the 
erown and other products are not different from clay, gold 
and so forth. — [h) The ‘ assertion * (of difference between 
the cloth and the yams) implicit in such notions as ‘ This 
cloth is in (made up of) these yarns ’ is explicable, as being 
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analogous to the assertion ‘There are Tilaka trees in the 
forest . — (c) As for the difference in the useful purpose served^ 
that also does not establish the difference between the cause 
and the effect; because one and the same thing is found to 
serve several useful purposes; for instance, the single things 
Fire, serves the purposes of burning, cooking and lighting. 
As a matter of fact, any variation of functions cani'ot be a 
ground of difference; because we find that the functions of 
the same things vary with their operating collectively or 
severally; for instance, each individual Bearer performs the 
function of indicating the path, but not that of carrying the 
palanquin, while collectively, they carry ihe palanquin; in the 
same manner, even though the j^arns severally do not serve 
the purpose of covering, yet on combining and thereby 
appearing in the ^orm of the cloth, they can serve the purpose 
of covering, 

(72) Opponent. — “[You say that the cloth is already 

existent in the cause, the yarns; and when 
An objection based . , i i • i 

on the nature of is supposed to be produced, it is only 

the manffe^'^fation manifested. ] — Nov/, was this manifestation 
of the effect r i i i i r i r 

or the cloth existent, beiore the operation or 

the cause ? Or was it non-existent ? If the latter, then the 
production of what was non-existent becomes admitted. If 
the former, then the causal operation is superfluous. When 
the effect (in the shape of the manifestation of the cloth) is 
already there, we see no use for the operation of the cause. 
If It be said that ‘ though the mani/csfcf/on is ‘existent’, yet 
It is the manifestation of this manifestation (for which the 
operation of the cause is needed ),’ — then this would involve 
an endless series of ‘manifestations . Thus we conclude that 
there is no sense in the assertion that when the cloth is 
produced what happens is that the yarns become manifested 
in the form of cloth. ' 
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(73) This is not so, we reply. Even under your own 

R 1 Th b non-existent effect is produced^ 

jection set aside what is this ‘ production ’ ? Is it existent or 

as common to non-existent 1 If it is exisfenf, then there is 
both theories i r i ir • • • ± ± 

no need ror the causes. Ir it is non-existent^ 

then there should be production of that ‘ production ’ also, — 

so that there would be an endless series of ‘ productions ’- 

(74) If, in order to avoid the endless series of ‘ produc- 

tions you hold that the ‘production’ is nothing more or less 
than the ‘ cloth ’ itself, — then the term ‘ cloth would be syno- 
nymous with ‘production ^ so that, when the term ‘cloth* 
has been uttered, one should not utter the term ‘ is produced ' 
(because it would be a useless repetition); nor could one say 
*the cloth IS destroyed*: hecaus^e destruction and production 
(denoted by cloth) can never co-exist. * 

(75) Thus, [Even under the Nyaya theory] the ‘produc- 
tion of the cloth ’ must consist either in * the inherence of 
the cloth in its cause *, or in * the inherence of the cloth in its 
Bein^* ; in either case, the said ‘Production* cannot be 
produced (as Inherence is eternal); and yet for the purposes of 
that ‘ production * several causes have to be set into operation. 
And (just as you need the causes for the bringing about of the 
‘ production ’ which is eternal ), so would there be need for 
causes for the manifestation of the already existent products 
like the cloth, — The causes cannot be related to the form of 
the cloth; because the form is not an operation, and it is only 
to an operation that causes are directly related; as otherwise 
( without being related to operation ) they would not be 
* causes ’ (active) at all. 

(76) Thus, it has been fully established that the Effect 
is ever existent, 

(77) Having thus proved the effect to be existent*, a 
fact favourable to the proof of the existence of Nature, the 
author next states the similarity and dissimilarity between the 
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Manifest and the Unmanifest, a right comprehension of which 
is conducive to discriminative wisdom; and this is done in 
order to show the character of Nature, whose existence is going 
to be proved. 

K arika X 

The Manifest is * with cause \ ‘ not eternal ' not 
^ ^ . pervasive *, * active ‘ multiform ‘ com- 

Points of dissimi- . « i i i » < • . > i 

larity between ponent • Soluble , conjunct and 

the Manifest and * dependent *. — The Unmanifest is the 

the Unmanifest * r i • 

reverse of this. 

(78) * With cause* (Product). The question as to 

All the qualifica- cause of what, Will be dealt with 

tions explained later on ( Karika XXII ). 

(79) *Not eternal ’ — destructible, f. e., evanescent [being 
absorbed in its material cause-* ] 

(80) * Not pervasive \ — that is to say, the Manifest does 
not pervade over all evolutes. It is the effect that is pervaded 
over by the cause,*— not the cause by the effect; e. the Serr 
tient Faculty (Buddhi) and other products can never pervade 
Nature and as such they are ‘ non -pervasive *. 

(81) *Acti ue' — I. e., mobile. The Sentient Faculty 
( Buddhi ), and the other e volutes are regarded as ‘ mobile 
inasmuch as they are found to renounce a body they have 
hitherto occupied, and to occupy another ; as for the mobility 
of earth and such other substances, it is too well-known ( to 
need an explanation ). 

(82) * Multiform*] — as the Sentient Faculty and other 
c volutes vary with each person; earth and other substances 
also are * multiform ' in the forms of the jars and other things* 

(83) * Component ’, — of its cause; though the Products 
like the Sentient Faculty and the rest are non -different from 
their cause, yet the assertion that they stand to their cause in 

* Since the Samkhyas do not admit of an utter annihilation of a 
subctance. 
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the relation of ‘ composite and component has been made 
on the basis of some sort of assumed difference; just as in the 
case of such assertions as ‘There are Tilaka trees in this 
Joresf (when the trees have no existence apart from the forest), 

(84) ‘ Soluble \ — into Nature. The Sentient Faculty 
and the rest are soluble into Nature, as is going to be ex- 
plained later on. — Nature cannot be soluble in itself though 
It may be so regarded in its relation to the Spirit. 

(85) * Conjunct \ — Bearing within itself the relation of 
whole and parts. [ Unsatisfied with this explanation cn the 
the ground of the relationship between the whole and its parts 
being eternal, — the author offers another explanation]. — Or, 
the term ‘ avayava * ( m the compound ‘ Savayavam ) may 
be explained as equivalent to * avayavana \ i. e., the mutual 
adhesion, contact, — i, e., Conjunction, — between wholes and 
parts, ‘ Conjunction consists in union following on disunion ; 
and that which has such union or contact is what is expressed 
by the word ‘ Savayavam \ For instance, there is such 
mutual conjunction among earth, water and other substances; 
there can be no such conjunction between Nature on the one 
hand and (its products) Sentient Faculty and the rest; be- 
cause these latter are essentially the same as Nature. Nor can 
there be any conjunction between the three Attributes of Saitva, 
Rajas and Tamas, because there is no disunion ( absence of 
contact ) among these. 

(86) ‘ Dependent \ — the Sentient Faculty and the rest 
are such. In the producing of its product, in the shape of the 
I ‘principle, the Sentient Faculty requires the assistance of 
Nature: without such assistance it would be too weak to pro- 
duce the I -principle. Similarly, the I -principle and other things 
also require assistance in the producing of their representative 
products. — Thus, in the producing of its product, ’everything 
requires the assistance of Nature. TTierefore, even though 
efficient as a cause in the producing of its product, the Mani- 
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fest IS dependent, requiring, as it does, the assistance of the 
Supreme Nature. 

(87) ‘ The Unmanijest is the reverse, — of the Manifest. 

That is to say — the Unmanifest is without cause, eternal, 
pervasive, and inactive — [ though to Nature does belong the 
action of evolution, yet it can have no mobility ] — one, not- 
component, not -soluble, iinconjunct and independent. 


(88) Having thus explained the dissimilarities between 
the Manifest and the Unmanifest. the author now mentions 
the similarities between these, and the dissimilarity of both of 
these again from the Spirit : 

Kariki XI 

The Manifest is ‘ with the three Attributes ’ (Gunas). 
The points of ‘ undistinguishable (or ‘ non -separative ’), 
thTtef Mt ‘ objective . ‘ common ’ . ‘ insentient ’ and 

the Unmanifest ‘productive’. So also is Nature. The 
t^Uarhy of Jhe'.e SP**"'* reverse, and yet also { in 

from the soul Some respects ) similar. 

(89) ‘ With the three Attributes. — That is to say, the 
Manifest has the three attributes of pleasure, pain and delu- 
sion. By this assertion are set aside all those theories that 
attribute pleasure and pain to the Spirit. 

(90) ‘ Undistinguishable' \ — just as Nature cannot be 
distinguished from itself, so also the Great Principle (Buddhi), 
being connate with Nature, cannot be distinguished from 
Nature. Or *aviveki may stand for ' non-separativeness , i e., 
for the character of being co-operative, among the * manifest 
things, there is no one thing that is adequate by itself to 
produce its effect; it can do so only when m co-operation with 
other things; and hence it is not possible for anything to be' 
produced out of anything taken singly by itself. 

(91) Some people have held that it is Idea (Vi)ne.na) 

alone that constitutes pleasure, pain and 
An objectiorfbmied delusion, and that there exists nothing be- 
?be*Bauddhair'* sides this Idea that could possess these 
(pleasure, etc.,) as its attributes. 
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In opposition to this view it is asserted that the Manifest 
^ ^ is * objective * objective* here stands for 
jection^ 5 e\'*aiide^' * apprehended'. That is. it is 

exterior to the Idea. — And because it is 
objective , therefore, * common' — i. e.. apprehended ( simul- 
taneously) by sevej'al persons. If it were nothing more or less 
than the Idea, then in that case, — in as much as Ideas, being 
in the form of ‘functions’, belong specially to particular 
individuals, all that is ‘manifest would have to belong 
specially to particular individuals. That is to say, as a matter 
of fact, the Idea of one person is not apprehended by another, 
the cognition of another person being always uncognisable. 
In the case of [ Manifest substance such as the ] glance of a 
dancing girl, it is found that many persons continue to stare 
at It at the same time. This could not be the c^se if it were 
otherwise ( /. e., if the glance were a mere Idea ). 

(92) 'Insentient* — Nature ( Prakiti ), Sentient Faculty 
(Buddhi) and the rest, are all insentient. That is, ‘sentience’ 
cannot belong to the Buddhi as held by the Vainasika 
(Buddhist). 

(93) 'Productive' — i. e., possessed of the faculty of 
producing. The form of the word to be used would have 
been * prasavadharma , but the author has used the particular 
possessive affix ( nini h in order to indicate the constant 
character of the property of productiveness as belonging to the 
Manifest; the sense being that the Manifest is never devoid of 
similar as well as dissimilar products. 

(94) The author attributes the properties of the Manifest 
to the Unmanifest — ‘So also is Nature ’ , — i, e.,as the Manifest, 
so the Unmanifest (Nature). [T\\dX \s. the properties of the 
Manifest, just enumerated, belong to Nature also]. ® 

(95) The dissimilarity of these from the Spirit is next 
stated — ‘ The spirit is the reverse, ' 
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(96) * Objection : — “How can you assert the Spirit to be the 
reverse of the Manifest and the Unmanifest; 
p^oinUoTsim? there are points of simila- 

larity also beween rity between the Spirit and the Unmanifest — 
Manifet *a^well being ‘without cause’, ‘eternal’ 

as the Unmanifest and S3 on — as also between the Spirit and the 
Manifest — such as being ‘ multiform* ?’’ 

Answer : *Yet also similar — that is to say, though there 
The objection points of similarity, such as being ‘ with- 

t:oncecled to— out cause ’ and the rest, yet there are points 
rimilarUy'M <lissimilarity also, in the form of being 

as of dissimilarity devoid of the three Attributes and the rest. 


(97) The Manifest and the Unmanifest have been des- 
tinbed as having ‘three Attributes’.* Now the question arises — 
What are these three Attributes, and what is their characteris- 
tic. The author answers this question in the following text: — 

* 1 hi8 word 'Attribute* requires some explanation It stands for the 

■Ounas of the SSmkhyas — a term denoting the constituent elements of 
'Nature or Primordial Matter;-a8 says Colebrooke— ‘ ‘ These three qualities 
arc not mere accidents of Nature, but are of its essence and enter into 
its composition. ’* On this Davies remarks — '* Nature or Primordial 
Matter is described, in the system of Kapila as formed by the Gunas, 
which were primarily in equilibrium, and so long as this state existed, 
there was no emanation into separate forms of matter.” And, as we shall 
«ee later on, this inert condition of Nature is disturbed by the subsequent 
predominance of the Attribute of Rajas. Davies has rendered this im- 
portant word — ‘Guna' — by ‘Mode*. This is apt to mislead. For Mode, as 
understood by Western philosophers* is an affection of a substance, ** a 
quality which it may have or not, without effecting its essence or exis- 
tence.” The Guna of the SSmkhyas, however, is almost the reverse of 
this — it belongs to a substance as constituting its very essence. I have 
preferred to translate ‘ Guua ' as * Attribute * — using the latter term in the 
sense impacted to it specially, by Spinoza, who thus distinguishes between 
Attribute and Mode: *' By Attribute, 1 understand that which the mind 
perceives of substance as constituting its essence; by Mode, 1 understand 
the affections of substances, etc. '* 
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Karika XII 

The Attributes are of the nature of pleasure, pain 
and delusion: they serve the purpose of 
UiTthre^e Aur* illumination, action and restraint; and 
butes (Gunai) they are mutually subjugative, and sup- 
porting, and productive and co-operative. 

(98) These are called Gunas (literally, subsidiary or 
secondary) because they exist for the sake of others (the 
Spirits). The three Attributes will be named in order in the 
next Karika. And according to the maxim cf presight, or in 
allowance with a convention among writers of treatises, the 
‘ pleasure ’ (‘ pain ’ and ‘ delusion ’) of this Karika are to be 
taken in the same order (as * Sattva, etc.,’ in the next). 

(99) Thus then, the meaning is that ' Priti* being 
Pleasure^ the Sativa attribute is of the nature of pleasure: 
^ Apr it i ’ being Pain, the Rajas attribute is of the nature of 
pain: and, lastly, *Visacla * being Delusion, the Tamas attribute 
is of the nature of c/c/izsfon. The word * Atman \ ‘nature* 
has been added with a view to discard the theory that 

pleasure is nothing more than mere negation of pain and 
vice versa. ' As a matter of fact. Pleasure and Pam are not 
mere negations of one another; on the contrary, they are 
positive entities, and the term * atman ‘nature’ connotes 
positive reality, so that those things are ' prityatman \ whose 
nature, i, e,. Existence, is in the form of p/easure; similarly 
with the other terms aprltyatman' and ' visa dat man ). The 
idea of Pleasure, Pain and Delusion being positive entities, 
and not mere negations of one another, is vouched for by 
common experience. If they were mere mutual negations, 
they would be mutually dependent; and thus the non-fulfil- 
ment of one would lead to the non-fulfilment of the other. 

(100) Having thus described the nature of the Attributes, 

the author next describes their severaJ 
Their functions functions: — ''They serve the purpose of illami- 
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nation, action and restraint/* — Here, too. the three members of 
the compound are to be construed in the same order as before. 
The i?a;as -attribute, in accordance with its mobile nature, 
would always and everywhere be urging the buoyant Sattva- 
attribule to action, if it were not restrained by the sluggish 
Tamazs -attribute — by which restraint it operates only at inter- 
vals; thus the Tcz mas -attribute becomes a restraining force. 


(101) Having thus described their functions, the author 
proceeds to describe the method of their 
thelr*oyeration operation — “ They are mutually subju^ative 

and supporting and productive and co-opera- 
tive." The term ‘ Vdti ’ at the end of the compound is to be 
construed with eAch member of the compound [ thus the 
compound is^.o be resolved into the four terms (1) anyonya- 
bhibhavavrttayah, (2) anyonyas*rayavrttayah, (3) anyonya- 
jananavrttayah and (4) anyonyamithunavrttayah ] . 


Now to explain, (1) “ Mutually subjugatiie * — The 
Attributes are so constituted that when one is brought into 
play for some purpose, it subjugates the other; e. g., the 
Sattva attnbute attains its calm state only after having sub- 
dued the and Tamas attributes. Similarly the Rajas 
attribute, in its turn, attains its agitated state after having 
subdued the Sa^fx^a and Tamas attributes; and the Tamas 
attribute attains its sluggish state only after having subdued 
the Sattva and Rajas attributes. — (2) ** Mutually supporting," 
— Though this epithet is not applicable here, in the sense of 
the container and the contained, yet what is meant by ‘support’ 
{As'raya) here is that the operation of one is dependent upon 
'^the other. For instance, the Sattva attribute helps the Rajas 
and Tamas attributes through the help of activity and restraint 
(which *are the functions of the Rajas and Tamas attributes). 
[Or else, the Sattva attribute by itself, without the help of 
Rajat, would remain inert, and never be moved to action]. 
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Similarly the Rajas attribute helps the other two by its activity 
{or mobility) through the help of illumination and restraint , — 
and the Tamas attribute helps the other two by its 
restraint, through the help of illumination and activity, 
(3) ** Mutually productive. That is to say, one can produce 
(its effects) only when resting on the other two. By production 
here is meant modification, and this is always of the same 
character as the parent Attribute. This is the reason why 
this ‘ modification is not regarded as ‘ caused ’ {produced), 
what brings it about not being essentially different from itself; 
nor is it non-eternal, transient, — there being no merging of 
it into anything essentially different from itself. (4) “ Mutu- 
ally co-operative.' That is to say, they are mutual concomi- 
tants not existing apart from one another. The particle ca 
has the cumulative force. • 

In support of the above, we have the following 
Smiti text: “All the attributes are mutual consorts; all 
omnipresent; Sattva is the consort of Rajas, Rajas of Sattva, 
both of these again of Tamas, which latter again of both, 
Sattva and Rajas. The first conjunction or separation of these 
has never been perceived.’’ {Devi-Bha^avata, 3. 8). 


(102) It has been said that the Attributes “scn;e f/ie 
purpose of illumination, activity and restraint.'* Now it is 
going to be explained what those Attributes are, and 
wherefore are they so : — 

Kariki XIII 

The Sattva-attribute is held to be buoyant and illumi- 

TL natintf; the Raj as -attribute exciting and 

The three AttW- i i rr< .7 • i • i 

butes muiaed and mobile; and the 1 amas- attribute sluggish 

plained**'**^^ enveloping. Their functioning is for 

a (single) purpose, like that of the Lamp. 
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liluminativeness 


(103) The Sattva-aitribute, etc. — ^The Sattva-attribute 

alone has been held by the teachers of 

The Properties of buoyant and illuminating. 

Goodness (Sattva) i i i 

Buoyancy — as opposed to sluggishness — is 

that which enables things to shoot up; it is to this that the 
up-rising of the flame of fire is due. In 
Buoyancy some cases, it is conducive to lateral motion 

also, as in the case of air. Thus, generally, buoyancy may 
be said to be that which is conducive to the efficient func- 
tioning of all instruments (causes); sluggish^ 
ness, on the other hand, would make the 
instruments inefficient. The illuminative character of the 
Sattva-attribute has been already explained (under Karika 
XII). 

(104) Salfva and Tamas, being by themselves inert, 

are unable to produce their effects; the 

Necessity of the Jj.^ving force is supplied by Rajas, which 
properties of * i r i 

Foulness (Rajas) excites them and rouses them trom their 

wcitingncss*^ natural inertia, and urges them on to the 
accomplishment of their respective effects. 
It is for this reason that Rajas is said to be exciting. This 
exciting character of Rajas is next accounted for — **(it is also) 
mobile. * This shows that the operation of Rajas is neces- 
sary for ail activity. 

(105) On account of its ‘ mobility ’, Rajas would keep 

the triad of Attributes in a continuous whirl 
pi^perUes^o/^^ activity, but for its beingVestrained by the 
Darkness(Tainas), “sluggish and enveloping” Tamas, which 
envelopin^nes”*^ obstructs ils activity, which IS operative 
in certain cases only. Thus, in order to be 
distinguished from the active Rajas, Tamas has been said to 
be the re^rainer — “ Darkness is sluggish and enveloping.'* 
The particle ' eva ' is to be construed — not only with *Tamas^ 
but with * Sattva ’ and * Rajas ’ also. 
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(106) The enquirer ob|ects: Instead of co-operating for 
a single purpose, the Attributes, being en- 
dowed as they are with contradictory pro- 
perties, would counteract each other, like 
Sunda and Upsunda (two wrestling champi- 
ons ) ; there can be no possibility of their 
single purpose. ’ The author replies — 
“ Their functioning is for a single purpose^ 
like that of the lamp. ” We have all 
observed how the wick and the oil — each, 
by itself, opposed to the action of fire — co- 
operate, when in contact with fire, for the single purpose of 
giving light; similarly, the three humours of the body — wind, 
bile, and phlegm — though possessed of contradictory pro- 
perties, co-operate for the single purpose of sustaining the body. 
Precisely in the same manner, do the three Attributes, though 
possessed of mutually contradictory properties, co-operate 
towards a single end; — ‘for the single purpose’, of the 
emancipation of the Spiut. This will be further explained 
in Karika XXXI. 


Objection — The 
Attributes of 
contradictory 
natures cannot 
co-operate 

combining for a 


Reply — they can, 
like wick and oil, 
in giving light 


(107) Pleasure, Pain and Delusion, being mutual con- 
tradictions, lead to the assumption of three 
Necessity of different causes connate with themselves 
respectively, ( and it is these causes that we 
butes as causes have postulated the three Attributes ). These 
ahd*dclusion^re'" three causes also must be multiform, since, 
pectively their very nature, they are mutually sup- 

pressive. As an example (of the multiform 
character of these various causes of Pleasure, Pain and Delu- 
sion ), we have the following : A single girl, young, beautiful, 
gentle and virtuous, is a source of delight to her husband, — 
why? — because for him she appears in the form of Pleasure; 
she pains her co-wives — why? — because for them, she appears 
in the form of Pain; and lastly the same girl deludes or 


T. 4 
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stupefies another man who is unable to get at her — why ? — 
because for him she appears m the form of Delusion. The 
case of this woman illustrates the nature of all things. In the 
above case, that which is the cause of pleasure is the Attribute 


Goodness the 
cause of Pleasure; 
Foulness of Pain, 
and Darkness of 
Delusion 


of Sattva, the essence of which is Pleasure; 
the cause of pain is the Attribute of Rajas, 
the essence of which is Pam; and lastly, the 
cause of delusion is the Attribute of Tamas, 
the essence of which is Delusion. 


As regards Pleasure. Illuminativeness and Buoyancy 
(which are the properties attributed to 
each o™*h'e these are not mutually contradic- 

butes arc not tory, and as such, not incapable of co- 

soThey donot existing in a single substratum; in fact, they 

necessitate 'the ^ are actually found together (subsisting in 

dif7e“eni“c.u!e. Pleasure, Illuminative- 

for each of them ness and Buoyancy, being mutually not 
contradictory, do not necessitate the assump- 
tion of three different causes (one for each of them severally) 
— as IS done by Pleasure, Pain and Delusion which are 
mutually contradictory (and as such unable to cohere in a 
single substratum). In the same manner, Pain, Mobility and 
Activity (the properties of Rajas ), — as also Delusion, Sluggish- 
ness, and Envelopingness (the properties of Tamas), [ do not 
necessitate the assumption of several causes] . Thus it is 
established that there are three — and only three — Attributes. 


(108) Objection : — “ As regards earth, and other things 

I j. known to us, we actually perceive the 
Quefttion—lndis- r • i i i 7 . t 

creetness, etc., of properties ot undistinguishabieness and 

the Attributes, rest (described in Karika XI ) as belong- 

how provttd ? , . 1.1 . 

mg to them, and we admit them so far. 

But the Sattva and other Attributes can never come within 

tJbc range of perceptible experience; how then, can we attri- 
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bute to these latter, the said properties of being * undistin- 
guishable, ’ ‘objective,’ ‘insentient’ and ‘productive* (as 
4iescribed under Karika XI above)? 

Answer : 

Karika XIV 


The properties of being ‘ undistinguishable ’ and the 
^ ^ rest are proved by the existence of the 

the above given, three Attributes, and by the non-existence 
Existence of of these (the three Attributes) in their 
Nature proved existence of the Un- 

manifest (Nature) too is establised on the ground of the 
properties of the effect being of the same nature as those 
of the cause. 


(109) By aviveki" in the Karika is to be understood 

^ the abstract form ‘ just as * doi* 

First Proof: From i « 7 » 1 c- “ 7 7 

(he existence of — in the outra Uoyekayordvivaca^ 

t^e^three Attn- naikavacane** (Panini MV-22) — stand for 

‘ clvitva * and ‘ ekatva ’ respectively; if it 

were not so, then the form of the compound would be ** dvye 
kesu* (and not ** dvyekayoK)* Question. — How do you prove 
the properties of “ undistinguishableness ’’ and the rest? — 
-/Insurer: — the existence of the three Attributes.*' That 

IS, in the case of manifested entities known to us, it has been 
found that ‘ whatever is of the nature of Pleasure, Pam and 
Delusion, is endowed with the properties of bein^ undistingui- 
shable and the rest’; — this affirmative universal propo- 
sition, implied by the text, has not been slated in so many 
words because it is clearly known, — It proceeds to state the 
negative premiss in the next term — ‘ by the non-existence of 
these in their absence' \ that is, where the said properties of 


* For if the compound were analy&cd into ‘ dvi ’ and * eka the 
^um would be three, and would thus require a plural ending, and not the 
dual, — which is explained by making ' dvi ’ and ‘ eka ’ stand for *dvitva' 
^nd ' ekatva ’ making only two nouns, emd thus having a dual ending. 
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^ being undistinguishable ’ and the rest are absent, — as in the 
Spirit, — the three Attributes of Sattva etc., are non-existent. 
Or. we may have the Manifest and the Unmanifest ( both 
together ) as the sub)ecl ( minor term ) of the syllogism, and 
then we shall have the reasoning — “ By the existence of the 
three Attributes ’* — as a purely negative inference* {AvUa ), 
there being no other case ( besides the minor term ) where 
there could be an affirmation ( of the reason, Middle term — 
existence of the Attributes). 

(110) Objection : — “ The existence of the properties of 
‘being undistinguishable’ and the rest, cannot 
Question — How be proved before the object possessing these 
to exirt*^? properties ( the Unmanifest ) has been prov- 

ed to exist. The existence of the Unmani- 
fest itself has not yet been proved; how then can the exis- 
tence of the said properties be proved ” 

Answer : — The existence of the Unmanifest is established 
_ , on the ground of the properties of the effect 

properties of the being of the same nature as those of the 

effect being due cause. The sense of the argument is as 

to those of the r n a ii rr c i 

cause. iollows : All errects are round to possess 

properties similar to those of their respective 

* The syllogism has been previously explained as — “ Whatever 
has pleasure etc., is undistinguishable, as the perceptible, material 
substences —and here we have the affirmation ( Anvaya ) of the 
reason in the “ perceptible substances ” whose connotation is 
different from that of the subject of the syllogrsm, " All things 
having pleasure etc. ” Now, what our author proposes is that we 
might explain the reasoning thus *' All things besides the Spirit 
( the Manifest and the Unmanifest } are undistinguishable, since 
they have the three Attributes, and whatever is not undistinguishable 
does not have the three Attributes.’* Thus in the latter syllogism, we 
have for th^ minor term The Manifest and the Unmanifest which 
comprehend all cases where reason (the presence of the three Attributes) 
could be found; for nothing besides the Manifest and the Unmanifest 
can be said to have the three Attributes* 
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causes; e. the cloth possesses properties of the same nature 
as those of the yarns; similarly, we find that all products, 
like the Great Principle and the rest are endowed with 
Pleasure, Pain and Delusion; from which it follows that this 
must be due to the presence of Pleasure, Pain and Delusion 
subsisting in their cause; — it is thus that the existence of 
this cause, in the shape of the Unmanifest, Primordial Matter 
{ Nature ) is established.* 


(Ill) Says the enquirer, “the followers of Kanada (the 
Why not accept Vais'esihas ) and Gautama ( the Naiyayikas ) 


assert that Manifest is produced out of the 
Manifest ; According to tJiem Atoms are 
manifest, and these produce the manifest 
product, from the binary compound onwards 
to the Earth, Water and other substances ; 
and the qualities of the latter. Earth and the rest, are 
produced in accordance with ihe similar qualities in the 


the atomic 
theory which dis- 
cards the neces*- 
sity of an 
Unmanifested 
Entity ? 


* And consequently Nature too is proved to have the properties in 
question, in accordance with the proposition laid down before — “What- 
ever has pleasure etc., has the said properties etc., also.'* The reason- 
ing may be rendered clearer by reducing it to the form of two Aristote- 
lian syllogisms . — 

Properties of the effect ( Intellect ) arc properties of the cause 
( Nature ). 

Pleasure etc., arc properties of the effect ( Intellect ) 

Pleasure, etc., arc properties of the cause ( Nature ). 

And again : — ^ 

Whatever has pleasure, etc., has indiscreetness, etc. 

Nature has pleasure, etc., ( as first proved ). 

A Nature has indiscreetness, etc. 
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( constituent ) atoms.* And in as much as all the Manifest 
along with its properties, being produced out of the Manifest 
what IS the use of postulating an Unmanifest, an impercepti- 
ble Entity ( in the form of Nature ? ) ” 

We reply 


Karika XV 


(i) Because of the finite nature of specific objects, 
(ii) because of homogeneity, (in) because 
of evolution being due to the efficiency 
manifested Reali- of the cause, (iv) because* of Separation 
ty— reasons given cause and its product, and 

because of the merging of the whole world ( of effects ), 
— ^there is the Unmanifest as the cause ( next Karika ). 


“(3/ specific objects ' e., of the products 

in the shape of the Great Principle and the 
rest — the cause, root-cause is the Unmaiii- 
fest (Nature). Why so? — (iv) ** because 
of the separation between the cause and effect 
effect, and re uni on and because of the merging of ihe whole 
Universe "', — It has been established that 
the effect is already existent in its cause ; the 


( 112 ) 


First proof of 
the existence of 
Prakrti ‘ Since 
there is separa- 
tion of cause and 


* The atomic theory of Kanada and Gautama may be thus summed 
up — In the beginning there existed only atoms various substances 
t Earth. Water, Fire and Air ) besides, of course, AkSs^a, etc., which 
are in themselves eternal. These various atoms were respectively en- 
dued with four different sets of properties, latter’y perceived in their 
compounds By some agency or other — mainly that of Adrsta, the 
Unseen ( Fate ) — all homogeneous atoms combine, one with one, into 
couples and thus form binary compounds, which latter again combining 
in the same manner, but three at a time, give rise to tertiary com- 
pounds, and so on to the various objects of perception. These atoms aro 
declared to be without extension in space, or else, they could not be 
permanent! But as far as I know, no Naiy^yika has even yet tried to* 
show how two things devoid of extension, can combine-— a point which 
affords the strongest handle to S'ankarScSrya in his refutation of the 
atomic theory. See 8' driraka~‘Bha^ya on the Brahma'^Siitras II— 
11-12-17. 
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already existing limbs of the Tortoise emerging out of its 
body, become distinguished from it— ‘ this is the Body of the 
Tortoise and these are its limbs ’ and on again entering the 
body, they become unmanifest, hidden; similarly, the already 
existing products, in the shape of the Jar or the Crown, on 
emerging out of the cause, in the shape of the Clay or the 
Gold, come to be distinguished from this cause; — similarly, 
the already existing products in the shape of the Earth and 
other subtances, emerging out of their cause in the shape of 
the Primary Elements ( Tanmatras ) become distinguished 
from them ; the already existing Primary Elements on emer. 
ging out of their cause, the ‘ I -principle ’, come to be disting- 
uished from It; the already existing ‘I -principle*, emerging from 
its cause, the Great Principle, becomes distinguished from it; 
and lastly, the already existing Great Principe, emerging from 
its cause, the Highest Unmanifest ( Nature ), becomes distin- 
guished from it. This ‘ distinguishing ’ or separation from 
the final cause, the Highest Unmanifest. of the whole world 
of effects — related to it either mediately ( as with Earth, etc.) 
or immediately { as with Great Principle )— "is what is meant 
by the “ distinction between the cause and its product *. 
Similarly, at counter -evolution or dissolution, the product, in 
the shape of the Jar or the Crown, merges into its cause, in 
the shape of the Clay or the Gold, and thereby disappears. 
L e., becomes U nmanifest ; which means that it is a form of 
the cause itself which becomes unmanifest, so far as the 
particular product is concerned. Thus also when the Earth 
and the other substances merge into the Primary Elements^ 
they render these latter ‘ unmanifest ’ in so far as the forms of 
those substances themselves are concerned ; — similarly, when 
the Primary Elments merge into the I -principle, they render 
these latter ‘unmanifest’ in so far as their own form » concerned; 
— when the I -principle merges into the Great Principle, it 
renders the latter unmanifest in so far as its own form ia 
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concerned; — and finally when the Great Principle merges 
into Its cause, Nature, it renders this latter unmanifest. In 
as much as there is no merging of Nature itself into anything 
else, it is unmanifest pure and simple. This is what is meant 
by *the non -separation or merging of the whole world o^ effects*, 
of all kinds. The term * Vais' varupya ’ is formed by the 
adding of the reflexive affix *syan' ( to the term ‘ visvarupa ’ ). 
From all this it follows that, in as much as there is ‘ distinc- 
tion ’ and also ‘ merging of the already existing product in 
the cause, there must be Unmanifest as the cause. 

(113) From the following reason also the Unmanifest 

is the cause — * Because of evolution hein^ due 
Second proof Be- Iq the efficiency of the causc'f — It is a well- 
i8*due^o*Ene°^y known fact that the evolution of the effect 

is due to the efficiency of the cause; for 
certainly, no effeCt can arise from an inefficient cause. This 
latent ‘efficiency’ in the cause is no other than the existence 
therein of the effect in its unmanifested state; since, on the hypo- 
thesis of the effect being existent, there can be no other form 
of causal efficiency, apart from the fact of the effect being latent 
in the cause. The difference of sand from sesamum — the mate- 
rial cause of oil — lies only in the fact that it is only in the latter, 
not in the former, that oil exists in its unmanifested condition. 

(114) Objection: “The above two reasons that you have 

urged — the fact of evolution being due to the 

Objection : These efficiency of the cause and that the separa- 
two reasons might ^ j ’ • r j rr . 

rest with Intellect tion and merging or the cause and errect — , 

might be taken as proving the supreme 
* Unmanifest’ character of the Great Principle itself. Why 
should we have one more Unmanifest entity beyond that? “ 

Answer: ** Because of the finite nature of specific 
Reply— Third objects ' \ — ' parimanat' stands for *parimitat- 

being measured, /. e.. finite’, 
all manifested [The reasoning is stated in the • syllogistic 
.existence ) form] — The specific objects in question, the 
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Great Principle and the rest, have an Unmanifested Entity 
for their cause (/. e., they have a cause in which they exist 
in their unmanifested state), — because, they are finite, — like 
the jar and other things: — the jar and other things are found to 
have, for their cause, clay and other things, (in which inhpe) 
the unmanifested ( state of the effects ); we have already 
shown that the cause is that wherein the effect already exists 
in the unmamfested state. Under these circumstances, the 
cause of the Great Principle must be that highest Unmani- 
fest which must be the/infl/ cause, for there is no ground 
for postulating a further Unmanifested Reality.* 

(115) For the following reason also the specific objects 

in question must have causes wherein they lie 

Fourth proof— unmamfested: — ^Because of fiomo^eneity \ — 

Because of * tj * i i • p 

homogeneity'" rlomogeneity consists in the similarity or 

the different objects. The Great Principle 

and the rest — manifesting themselves as ‘ volition ’ and the 

rest — are found to be ‘ homogeneous ’ in the sense that they 

consist in Pleasure Pain and Delusion. And whatever is 

invariably connected with a certain form must have, for its 

cause (wherein it inheres), something which has that form for 

its constituent element. Thus it becomes established that of 

the specific objects, the Unmamfested (Nature) is the cause.** 

Having proved the existence of the Unmamfest, the 
author next states the manner of its operation: — 

* Because the Unmamfested Nature (the cause of the Great Principle) 
18 not finite, as its effects, * Lprinciple ' and the rest are. And further, 
because, by so doing we would have to postulate causes ad infinitum, 
^•^^Thus we have in the present case: The Great Principle and the 
rest are invariably connected, with Pleasure, Pain and Delusion; and as 
such, must have, for their cause. Nature wherein they all Ife unmani- 
fested prior to their Evolution; and this Nature has, for its constituent 
elements, the three Attributes which respectively consist in Pleasure* 
Pain and Delusion. 
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Kirika XVI 

There is the Unmanifest as the cause (gone before); 

it operates through the three Attributes, 
o^emion blending and modification, like water. 

on account of the difference arising from 
the predominance of one or the other of the Attributes. 

(116) “ Operates through the three Attributes*'. — At the 

time of the cosmic dissolution, each of the 
AltribmeV** three Attributes, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, 
continues its homogeneous modifications. 
Modification forms the ver^" nature of the Attributes; and as 
such, they can never, for a moment, remain unmodified. 
Hence even at the time of dissolution, each of the Attributes, 
Sattva and the Vest, operates through its own particular form^ 
[This IS at the period of dissolution] . 

(1 17) Another method of operation (which comes in at 

the creative period ) is next stated — ‘ ‘By 

Xe Aurilmtcs^^ The term ‘ samudaya * signifies 

‘ safnetya udaya \ appearing in combination, 
i, e., blending. This blending of the Attributes is not possible • 
without some sort of relative subserviency among them; and 
this relative subserviency again is not possible without some 
diversity among the Attributes; — this diversity again is not 
possible without one being suppressive of the other ( i. e., 
unless the Attributes are so constituted that they suppress 
one another ). — This is the second method of operation 
which brings about the Great Principle and other products.** 


* This IS the state of equilibrium of the Attributes, during which 
no evolution is possible. 

** Tke various evolutions from Nature are due to the disturbance of 
equilibrium among the Attributes, which rouses the hitherto dormant, 
evolving energy of Nature, whence issue forth the various manifestations 
—Intellect and the rest. 
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( 1 18) The enquirer objects — “ How can diverse methods 
of operation belong to the Attributes, when 

Objection-How 

one uniform nature? ” We 

can an Attribute ^ 

of uniform nature reply — By modification like water\ — we 

diverse acUons know how the water falling from the 

clouds, though naturally of itself, having one 
taste,* becomes sweet, sour, saline, bitter, pungent and hot, 
according as it comes into contact with 
different modifications of earth and becomes 
transformed into the juice of fruits such as 
cocoanut, palm, wood -apples and so forth; 
in the same manner, ( owing to the blending and the mutual 
suppression of the Attributes), the Attributes of Nature come 
to be predominant one by one and thereby bring about 
various modifications ( in the state of var^ious products ). 
This is what is meant by the phrase : “on account of the 
difference arising from the predominance of one or the other 
of the Attributes. ' That is, by the peculiarities due to the 
predominance of one or the other of the Attributes. 


Reply:— “ By 

modi}icaii07i q$ 
n ater.” 


(1 19) There are some self- contented (Materialists) who 
accept, as ‘Spirit', either the Unmanifest (Nature) or the 
Great Principle or the ‘ I-principle* or the Sense-organs, or the 
elemental substances. As against these, the Author makes 
the following declaration. 

Kiriki XVII 

(o) Because all composite objects are for another’s 
use, (Jb) because there must be absence of 
wdftence^of *** three Attributes and other properties. 

Spirit (c) because there must be control, (d) be- 

cause there must be some one^to expe- 
rience and (c) because there is a tendency towards 


* * Sweet ’ according to the NaiySyikas* 
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* Isolation’ or final beatitude, therefore, the Spirit must 
be there. 


(120) The Spirit must be there, apart from the Unmani- 
Th S ‘ *t ’ t (Nature) and other things, {a) ** Because 
because all composite objects are for another s use — 

compound objects This reason, when reduced to the syllogistic 
are'for anot er would stand thus — Nature, the Great 

Principle, the ‘ I -principle’, and other things must exist for 
another s use, because they are composite like the bedstead, 
the chair, the unguent and other things. — Nature and the 
rest are all ‘ composite *. being composed as they are, of 
pleasure, pain and delusion.* ( represented by the three 
Attributes of Sattval Rajas, and Tamas ). 


( 121 ) 


But ” 


says the objector, “the bedstead, the 
chair, and other composite things are found to 
exist for the Body which is itself a composite 
thing, and not for • the Spirit as apart from 


Objection : The 
above reasoning 
would only lead 

compoim^s,* not to Nature etc; so that the fact of Nature &c., 
an Elementary being composite, should only lead to the 
inference of another composite thing — ( for 
whose use they exist ) and not to that of a non -composite 
Spirit. 

We reply — “ Because there must be absence of the three 
Attributes and other properties ,'' — That is to 
RepXy—Sincefhe fact of Nature. &c., ‘ being 

T€VGTS€ OjttlClT 1 » » r 1 

which posficsses for another s use , we were to infer only 
another composite object, then in that case, 
we would have to assume such composite 


* Thiataounds rather absurd. But we must not forget that the whole 

act of material objects are mere emanations from Nature, whose consti- 
tuent elements are the three Attributes, which latter consist in pleasure, 
pain and delusion, respectively. 
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objects ad infinitum: for even this latter compound would lead 

. to the influence of another for whose use it 

The view of the n i i i i 

objector would exist and this again to another, and so 

lead to compounds on ad infinitum. And when we can escape 
ad infinitum > i • r \ ^ 

this regressus ad infinitum by p>ostulating a 

reasonable terminus, it is not proper to multiply unnecessary 
assumptions (in the shape of an infinite series of composites). 
Nor can it be urged that “ Multiplication of assumptions 
becomes excusable when supported by evidence ** because 
when the ‘composite character (of the bedstead) etc., is put 
forward in the inferential argument, it is only in so far as it 
is concomitant with ‘ being for another s use (^and it is not 
meant to include all the properties o^ the said composite 
obiects); in fact if one were to insist upon the inference to be 
in accord with all the properties of the corroborative instance 
(in this case, the bedstead &c,), — then there would be an end 
to all Inference ( no Inference being possible ).* We have 
explained this in our Nydyavdrtikadatparyatikd.^* Thus then, 
in order to escape the re^ressus ad infinitum, if we accept 
the non -composite nature of Spirit, we find ourselves cons- 
trained to attribute to it the properties of being “without 
the three Attributes , “distinguishable’, “ non-objeclive ’ 

* Because there can scarcely be found any two occurrences in 
nature which could be quite identical. Even in the stock example of 
the Naiyayikas — “ Fiery, because smoking, as the \:ulinary hearth” — we 
have a dissimilarity between the sub)ect -matter of the syllogism and the 
instance cited* Thus, in the culinary hearth the fire is for cooking food, 
and proceeding from a house made by men, &c. &c., whereas such is 
not the case with the fire in the mountain* 

This IS a commentary on Udyotakara's NySyavartika (a gloss on 
the VStsySyanbhSsya on the Nyayasutras of Gautama). This work 
with the Paris' uddhi of Udayanacarya is generally counted as (^losing the 
epoch of ancient Ny5ya,— latterly supplanted by the modern system, 
introduced and most extensively expounded by Ganges'a UpadhySya,. 
in his Tattva.CintSma^i. 
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{ subjective ), “ uncommon (specific) ’ , ‘‘ sentient ", and 
not productive* . Because ‘being with three Attributes* 
and other properties are always accompanied by that of 
* being composite’, which latter being absent in the Spirit, 
must lead to the inference of the ahsense of the three Attributes^ 
&c., just as when a certain individual is not a ‘ Brahmana; 
he cannot be a ‘katha’ (a special class of Brahmanas). 
Hence when he laid down that “there must be absence of 
the three Attributes etc., ’ he means that there must be 
something which is not composite, and this is the Spirit. 


(122) For the following reason also there must be a 
Spirit apart from Matter: '' Because there must 
Because there controV' \ that is to say, because the 

wperintendence*. ob)ecls constituted by tbe three Attributes 
are such as ‘ are always controlled *; — as a 
matter of fact it is found that everything consisting in pleasure^ 
pain and delusion, (z, e. in the three Attributes) is controlled 
by something else — e. g., the chariot by the charioteer; and 
the Great Principle and the rest have been proved to ‘ consist 
in pleasure, pain and delusion ’ ; therefore, they must have a 
‘controller’ — and this ‘controller must be beyond* the three 
Attributes and independent; — and this is the Spirit. 


(123) Again there must be the Spirit “because there 
rpust be some one to experience’ . The term 
Because there ‘ some one to experience ’ indicates the 
must e one to Q^j^^ts of experience in the shape of pleasure 
and pain. The objects of experience are 
pleasure and pain, which are felt by everyone as agreeable 
and disagreeable respectively. That is to say, there must 


* Otflcrwise the Controller also will stand in need of another, for 
the presence of the Attributes in the former will necessarily lead to that 
of pleasure. &c. which again will necessitate its control by something 
beyond itself. And so we shall be landed in a regressus ad infinitum. 
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be something other than the feelings themselves, to which 
they (feelings) can be agreeable or otherwise. Feelings cannot 
be agreeable or disagreeable to the Great Principle and 
other products; as that would involve the anomaly of 
things operating upon themselves; as the Great Principle 
and the rest are all themselves integrally composed of 
pleasure* pain and delusion.* Thus, then, something else, 
which does not consist of pleasure, etc., must be the one to 
whom things are agreeable or disagreeable; and this some- 
thing else must be the Spirit. 

(124) Others, however, interpret the above reasoning 

of the Karika thus : The term ‘ Bhogya * 
A different^ inter- stands for ofsi6/e ; and the visibility of the 
^ove’rea^n ^ Great Principle and the rest no], being possible 
without an observer^ there must be one out- 
side of, and beyond them: and this is the Spirit. What the 
word ‘ hhoktrbhavat ’ of the text means is 'because the obser- 
IS to be inferred from ih.evisible\ The visibility of the 
Great Principle and the rest is to be inferred from the fact 
of their consisting, — like the Earth and other substances, — of 
pleasure, pain and delusion. 

(125) Lastly, the Spirit must be there — ** because there 

is tendency towards Isolation. ' — The ‘ Iso. 

Because or the i ’ i i • r i ^ 

tendency of lation which IS lound in all scriptures a*d 

writers and sages recognised by great sages and others 
towards beatitude j f j i ^ ^ 

possessed or divine insight — as the absolute 

and final cessation of the three kinds of pain — can never 
belong to the Great Principle and other products ; because, 
by their very nature, the pain as one of their integral com- 
ponents, from which, therefore, they can never be absolved, 

* That 18 to say — the Great Principle, as made up of pleasure, pain 
and dulness. cannot he properly said to feel pleasure etc., for that would 
imply the feeling of pleasure by pleasure; — or worse still-— by pain; and 
vice versa ^ which is absurd. 
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since a substance cannot ' be absolved of something that 
forms its constituting element. — It is only when one is dis- 
tinct from the Great Principle etc., and does not consist in 
pleasure, pain and delusion, that the said Isolation can be 
possible. Thus, the conclusion is that in as much as there is 
a tendency in all the scriptures and among all intelligent 
persons towards ‘Isolation’, there must be something 
beyond ( pleasure, etc., and hence ) the Great Principle and 
the rest, — and this is the Spirit. 


(126) Having thus proved the existence of the Spirit, 
the author next raises the question — Is this Spirit one* ( mani- 
festing itself ) in all bodies, or many, being different in each 
body ? And in reply he lays down the theory of the plurality 
of Spirits. 

Karika XVIII 


(1) Because there is definite adjustment of birth. 


Plurality of 
Spirit s-reasons 


death, and the organs. (2) because there 
is non-simultaneity of activity and (3) be- 
cause there is diversity due to the three 


Attributes — the plurality of Spirits is established. 


(127) ** Because etc /' — The plurality of Spirits is 

established, — why? “Because there is 

From allotment of definite adjustment of birth, death and the 
the organl organs. The ‘ Birth ’ of the Spirit consists 

in its connection with a new set of body, 
sense-organs, mind, ' I -principle ’, Great Principle and 
feeling** ( Vedana ) — all these latter forming a composite 


* As the Veddntin asserts. 

** “ Vedana might be taken severally with ' body ' etc., In that 
case the passage would be translated thus: ' bodily ’ sensuous, mental 
egoistic ai|d intellectual cognitions ; but the translation given above is 
preferable, for certainly there can be no ipognition through body etc., 
taken singly. No cognition is possible in the body alone without the aid 
of ( the sensed* organs ) mind etc., and so on with the rest. 
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of a particular character; it does not mean modification; since 
the Spirit is essentially unmodifiable ( unchangeable ). Death 
also consists in the giving up of the body and the rest; it 
cannot mean destruction, as the Spirit is unchangeably eternal. 
The ‘ organs are thirteen, beginning with the Great Principle, 
The definite adjustment of these — birth and the rest, stands for 
the fact that one set of these — Body etc., are connected with 
only one Spirit, — and this cannot be explained on the hypo- 
thesis of there being only one Spirit ; for, if the Spirit were 
one and the same in all bodies, then on the hirth of one. all 
would be horn , — on the death of one, all would die , — on one 
becoming blind or deaf, all would become blind or deaf, — on 
one becoming unsound of mind, all woul^ become unsound of 
mind, — so that there would be no adjustment. On the other 
hand, if there is a distinct Spirit, belonging .to each set of 
Body etc., the adjustment becomes secured. Nor can one 
explain the above adjustment by attributing it to the single 
Spirit, as diversely conditioned by contact with different bodies, 
etc. For in that case he would land himself on another 
absurdity — that of attributing ( on analogous ground, the birth 
or death of the Spirit ), in connection with the hands, the 
wrists and others. This, however, can never be right, for 
a girl does not become 'dead* by the derangement of her 
hands, or ‘ born ’ on the appearance of her breasts or other 
parts of her body. 


(128) For the following reason also, the Spirit must be 
different with different bodies: ''Because 

Since activity activity is not simultaneous.*' Though ‘Acti- 
It* not siTnultU’ • i r r rc. ^ c t. c. 

2 ieous " form or elrort, is a function of 

the internal organs, yet it is here attributed 

to the Spirit. If the Spirit were one, the activity of*one man 

would lead to similar activity in all other men — as the Spirit 

would be the same; so that the moving of one man would 


T. 5 
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lead to the moving of all others at the same time — a palpable 
absurdity, which is avoided on the hypothisis of plurality, 

(129) Again, the Spirits must be many — “ because there 

is diversity due to the three Attributes.** The 
particle ‘ eva * should be constructed with 
Attributes arc ‘ siddham \ not with ‘ viparyayat* \ the sense 
4lifferent being that ‘ the plurality of Spirits must be 

taken as proved, not as unproved.* The term *traigunya* 
stands for the ^ three Attributes’; — by the 'diversity* of these 
is meant ‘differentiation.* Some persons abounding in the 
Sattva — attribute, represent aggregates of that attribute — e. g. 
the deities and saints; others abound in the Ra)as-attnbute, — 
such as men; others again m the Tamas -attribute, — such as 
heasts. This * diversity * or ‘ differentiation * due to the distri- 
bution of the Attributes in the various entities, could not be 
explained if the Spirit were one and the same in all. On 
the hypothesis of plurality, however, there is no difficulty. 

(130) Having thus established the plurality of Spints 
the author now states the properties of the Spirit — as a know- 
ledge of these is conducive to discriminative wisdom: — 

Karika XIX 

And from that contrast, it follows that the Spirit is 
' Witness,* and has ' Isolation,* * Neutra- 
P'2P*p*** lity,’ and is the * Seer,* and ‘ Inactive.’ 

‘ From that &c.’ — The particle * Ca, 

“ Xnd ’* connects the following properties of the Spirit with 
its plurality. 

(131) If it were said — “ And from this contrast,** then 

it would refer to *the aiversity due to the three 
Attributes , of the last Karika. In order to 
avoid this, it is said — “ and from that, etc.’* 
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A subject, immediately preceding, is referred to by the pro- 
noun this; whereas one not so immediate is denoted by 
that; hence the that here refers to Karika XI. 

(132) Thus, the 'contrast* of the character of “having the 

^ three Attributes, etc.’*, and the rest (which 
1 he necessity of so I , r i -i vt i i 

many properties. I^ave been set rorth in K.arika A1 as belong- 

Their Inter-depen- mg to the Unmanifest, Nature, as also to the 

Manifest, Products.) — connotes the Spirit s 

property of hein^ without the three Attributes and being 

‘distinguishable’, ‘noa- objective’, ‘not common’, ‘sentient .and 

‘non-productive*. Now the characters being ‘sentient’ and 

non-objective also indicate the characters of being ‘witness’, 

and ‘seer’. Since it is only a ‘sentient’ being that can be a 

‘seer*, and one can be ‘seer’, and one can be^ ‘witness’ only 

when the things have been shown to him; as in daily life we 

find the two parties of a dispute showing the object of their 

dispute to the witness; similarly does the Nature exhibit its 

creations before the Spirit, which latter, therefore, becomes 

the witness* And again, no object can be shown to one who 

is himself an object and insentient; and since the Spirit is 

both sentient and non -objective, it becomes the’ witness. For 

the same reasons, the Spirit is also the ‘seer’. 

(133) Further, from the absence of the three Attributes 
in the Spirit follows its Isolation — by which is meant the final 
and absolute removal of the three kinds of pain; and this 
properly, as belonging to the Spirit, is a necessary deduction 
from the fact of the Spirit being by its very, nature without 
the three Attributes, and hence without Pleasure, Pain or 
Delusion^ 

(134) From the absence of the Attributes, again, 
follows neutrality; since this latter property is such as cannot 
belong either to the happy and satisfied, or to the sad and 
grumbling. It is only one who is devoid of both pleasure 
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and pain, who can be called neutral— also called Udasina 
( indifferent ). Lastly, the inactivity of the Spirit follows^ 
from its being ‘ distinguishable * and ‘ non-productive.’ 


(135) Objection. “ We grant all this; but in ordinary 

Objection Intelli experience, we first* decide, what is to be 

gence and activity done by US and then think in the following 

always found co- — ‘ I. who am a sentient being. Wishing 

existent . , » 

• to do a certain act, am going to do it; 

so that, we find by our experience that ‘ sentience.’ and 
activity’ are co-existent in the same person. And this goes 
against the Sahkhyd' tenets which make the ‘ Sentient being 
‘ inactive ’ and* the ‘ active * agent ‘ insentient.’ 

Answer . — 


Karika XX 


Reply : — The 
apparent activity 
of the soul due to 
union with Buddhi 
and the apparent 
intelligence of the 
latter due to union 
with Purusa 


Thus from this union, the insentient 
' Evolute ’ appears as if * sentient ’ ; and 
similarly, from the activity really 
belonging to the Attributes, the Spirit, 
which is neutral appears as if it were 
active. 


(136) The sense is that in as much as ‘ sentience ’ and 
‘activity have been proved by reasons to be differently 
located, therefore, the feeling referred to by the objector 
must be a mistake. The word ‘ Lihga ’ ‘ Evolute ’, here 
stands for everything from the Great Principle down to the 
primary ^elements to be described later on. The cause of 
the mistake is said to be the ‘ union i. e., proximity of the 
Spirit with the * Evolute. ‘ The rest is clear enough. 
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(137) Objection : — “You say that the feeling is due to 

Union, etc. But no union between twodis- 

Objection tinct things IS possible, without some need. 

What is the need i . t .11 1 1 

of the Union ? which again IS not possible without the 

relation (between the two things) of the 

helper and helped. [How is this possible in accordance 

with your tenets, with regard to the union of the Spirit with 

the Evolute ?] ’ * 

In reply, the author explains the ‘help’ or ‘benefit* 
which forms the basis of the need. 


Karika XXI 

For the perception of Nature by the Spirit and for 
Reply -.—The need the Isolation of the Spirit, there is union 
Emancipation of both, — like that of the^ halt and the 

blind; and from this ufiion proceeds 

evolution. 


(138) In the term ** Pradhanasya ' the genitive affix 
has the accusative f orce, the meaning being — “for the per- 
ception by Spirit of Nature, the source of all things, ’ — thus 
implying the fact of Nature being an object — something 
to be enjoyed. This enjoy ability , however, is not possible 
without an enjoy er. whose existence thus becomes needed by 
Nature. 


(139) The author next explains the need of the Spirit 
( for Nature ) — “ For the Isolation of the 
Jxpla*ined Spirit “ — The Spirit, while in union with the 
* enjoyable Nature, believes the three kinds 
of pain — the constituents of Nature — to be his own; and 
from this ( self-imposed bond ) he seeks liberation. Isola- 
tion; this Isolation is dependent upon due discrimination bet- 
ween the Spirit and the three Attributes; thus discrimination 
is not possible without the Nature ( and its evolutes in the 
shape of Buddhi and the rest, without which no knowledge 
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of any kind is possible ); — thus it is that for his own Isola- 
tion the Spirit needs Nature. In as much as this series of 
unions ( between the Spirit and Nature ) is eternal, it is only 
right and proper that the Spirit, though he had been already 
united for the purposes of ‘enioyment’, should be united with 
it again, for the purpose of ‘ Isolation 

(140) “ Granted that there is this union between these 

two ; but whence the evolution of the Great 
Tlie necessity of Principle and the rest ? * Answer “ From 

tke creation of .j . . , 7 »t'i 1 

Baddhi etc this union proceeds evolution. Ihe said 

union * ( of Spirit with Nature ) cannot by 
itself suffice either for ‘ enjoyment * or ‘ Isolation if the 
Great Principle and t)ie rest be not there; hence the union 
Itself brings about the Evolution for the sake of ‘ enjoyment ’ 
and ‘ Isolation. - 

The process of Evolution is now explained. 

Kirika XXII 

From the (Parkrti Primordial Matter, Nature) issues 
Tke process of Mahat (Buddhi, the Great Princiele) ; 
Evolution from from this issues Ahaiikara (I-principle): 
wards^* <lown- which proceed the ‘ set of sixteen ‘ 

from five of this ‘ set of sixteen ’ proceed 
the five elementary substances. 

(141) From Prakrti, etc ., — PrakHi is the Unmanifest 
( Nature ); Mahat ( Great Principle ) and Ahanhara ( I — 
Principle ) will be described later. The ‘ set of sixteen " 
is made up of the eleven sense-organs, to be described later 
on, and the five primary elements.. Out of these sixteen, from 
the five primary elements, proceed respectively the five 
elementary substances (Akas'a, Earth, Water, Air and Fire). 
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(142) Thus, (a) from the primary element of ‘sound* 

proceeds Akas'a, having sound as its charac- , 

property; (b) from the primary 
production of the r « i • i i i i_ c 

elements element ol touch as combined with that or 

‘sound proceeds Air, with sound and touch 
as Its characteristic properties; (c) from the primary element 
of ‘ colour ’ combined with those of ‘ sound and ‘ touch 
proceeds Fire, with sound, touch and colour for its chara- 
cteristic properties; {d) from the primary element ‘taste 
combined with those of ‘sound*, ‘touch’ and ‘colour’ proceeds 
Water, with sound, touch, colour, and taste as its characteristic 
properties; and lastly, (e) from the primary element of ‘odour' 
combined with those of ‘sound , ‘touch’, ‘colour’ and ‘taste” 
proceeds Earth with all sound, touch, colour, taste and odour 
as its characteristic properties. % 

(143) The Unmanifest Nature has been already defined 
in general terms in Karika X, and specifically in KarikaXIII: 
the Manifest also has been generally defined in Karika X; 
now the author defines Buddhi, a particular form of the 
Manifest, the Baddhi — the knowledge of which is helpfu 
towards discriminative wisdom, 

Karika XXIII 

Buddhi, the Great Principle, ‘is determination’ li. e. 

determining Principle, Will)*; Virtue,, 
Buddhi defined. Wisdom, Dispassion and Power, consti- 
tute its form when abounding in the 
Sattva-attribute, — and the reverse of these 
when abounding in the Tamas-Principle. 

♦Though there is some difference of opinion on this potnt, yet I am ' 
inclined to think that AdhyavasUya means 'determining* and of all the 
faculties ivill appears to be the only determining principle in Man. 
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(144) Buddhi is' described as determination*' ^on the 
pnnciple that there is no difference between the action ( 0 / 
determining^ and the active agent (that which determines). 
It IS well known that when a man has to do anything, what 
he does is to review the situation; he ponders over it, regards 
himself as entitled to do it and then makes up his mind 
(determines) that he should do it and then does it. Now 
* determination ’ consists in the notion that ‘ this should be 
done, ’ and it belongs to, and forms the characteristic 
function of Bnddhi ( the ‘ Great Principle ’ Will ), which 
acquires sentience from its proximity to the Sentient Faculty 
(of the Spirit); and ‘ Buddhi ’ is regarded as not different 
from the said ‘ determination ’ (on the principle that the 
action is not different from the active agent); this also con- 
stitutes the ‘defiijition' (differentia) of Buddhi. in as much as 
it distinguishes it from all like and unlike things. 

(145) Having thus defined Buddhi, the author, in order 

to help the attainment of discriminative 
BudcThi^vIrtiTe Wisdom states the properties of Buddhi, as 
Wisdom. Dispas- abounding in the Sattva and Tamas attri- 

«« • ««■ "• ' ■ i^d. 

of these to prosperity and the Highest Good, — that 

brought about by the performance of 
sacrifices, charity and the like lead to the former, and that due 
to the practice of eight -fold Yoga lead to the latter. Wisdom 
consists in the knowledge of the difference between the Attri- 
butes (as constituting Nature) and the Spirit. Dispassion is 
absence of Attachment (Love). 

(146) €)f this Dispassion there are four stages named 

( I ) ‘ Yatamana-Samjna, (2) Vyatireha-Samjna 
JupasiTion*”#* Ekendriya-Samjfia and (4) Vasikara- 

Samjha, (1) Love (Attachment) and other 
emotions are so many impurities residing in the mind, and 
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they incite the sense-organs to activity towards their respective 
objects; in order that the sense-organs may not turn towards 
their objects, it is necessary that the said impunties should 
be cured; the effort made to effect this cure constitutes the 
first form of Dispassion, *Yatamana-Samjna\^e ‘Endeavour- 
stage.’ (2) After this process of cure has commenced, it 
may be found that while some are already cured, others 
have still got to be cured; this sequence being there, those 
got to be cured have to be discriminated from those already 
cured; this discrimination constitutes the second stage of 
Dispassion. the * Vyatireka-Samjna, the ‘ Discrimination - 
stage.’ (3) After the sense-organs have been rendered 
incapable of action, the impurities that have been cured con- 
tinue to lie there in the mind in the fornf of a mere ‘longing’ 
(or eagerness); this is the third stage of Dispassion, the 
‘ EkendriyaSajiijna ’, the ‘ One-organ stage.’ *(4) The supres- 
sion of even this longing towards all perceptible objects- 
sensuous as well as super- sensuous-is the fourth stage called 
Vas'ikara-Samjna,' the ‘ control -stage’; this is superior to the 
first three stages, this has been thus discnbed by the revered 
Patanjali : “ The dispassion named ‘ Vas'ikara-Samjha ’ 
belongs to one who has no desire for either sensuous or super- 
sensuous objects. [ Yoga-Sulra IT5] . — Such is Dispassion, 
a property oi Bud d hi. 

(147) Power also is a properly of Buddhi, and it is to 
this that the perfections, Attenuation and the 
The eight kinds of rest U/iini5 etc.) are due.* Of these (1) 
Anima{Lit. Atomic character), ‘Attenuation’ 
is the power by which one can enter the densest substances, 
such as stones. (2) La^himfi, ‘Buoyancy’ is that to which 

* There is some confusion as to the number of these •^perfections. 
As enumerated here, they appear nine; but they ought to be eigM only; 
hence 1 have taken Vas'itva and 1/itva as one. 
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is due the ability to traverse the solar regions by means of 
the sun’s rays. (3) Garima, ‘Gravity’ leads to heaviness; 
and (4) Mahima, ‘Grandeur* brings greatness. (5) Prapti, 
‘ Approach ’ is the ability to touch the moon with the fingers. 
(6) Prakamya, Fulfilment of desires, is such as can enable 
one to dip into the earth and rise again as in water. (7) 
Vasitva, ‘supremacy — by this all matter and material things 
come under one s control; this differs from *lsitva ‘sovereig- 
nity . which consits in the power to create and maintain 
matter and material things, (8) Kamavasayita, Infallibility 
of purpose is that by which all objects follow the course 
dictated by the will of the person. The decisions of ordinary 
mortals follow the course of events, where as those of the 
trained devotee prece^de them and dictate their course. » 

(148) These four are the properties of Buddhi, abound- 
ing in the Sattva- Attribute. Those abounding in the Tamas- 
attnbute are the reverse of these — viz.. Vice, Ignorance. 
Passion and Weakness. 


The author next defines Ahankara-the ‘1-Principl 


Karika XXIV 


The * I-Principle ’ is self-consciousness: from that 
The principle of proceeds a two-fold evolution — the set of 

Ahankare defined. . i .1 i* . 1 

Its effects eleven and the rive rudimentary sub- 

stances. 


(149) “ The I principle is egotism ’’ and this ‘1 -principle* 

is perceptible in such ideas as — “ To what I have observed 
and thought of I am entitled, — * I am able to do this’ — ‘all 
these things are fcr my use’ — there is no one else entitled 
to It’ — ‘hence 1 am;” — the egotism involved in all such 
notions forms the characteristic function of the ‘1 -principle’: — 
it is through this principle that the Will performs its deter- 
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minative function appearing in such decisions as “ this is to 
he done by me. *’ 

(150) The different products of this Principle are next 
mentioned — “ From that proceeds a two-fold evolution!* The 
two forms of this evolution are next mentioned — “ The set of 
eleven ” consisting of the sense organs, and ** the five rudimen- 
tary substances, — only tViese two forms of evolution proceed 
from the I -principle; — this is what has been emphasised by 
the particle *eva\ 


Objection “ The 1 -principle itself being of one uni- 
Objetion— How form nature, how can two different kinds of 

can two diverse g^^l^tion the dull and* inert ( elements ) 
kinds of creation ' 

proceed from a and the illuminative ( the ^ense organs ) 
uniform Egotism? proceed from it ? ” 

Answer. 

Karika XXV 

The ‘ set of eleven ’ abounding in Sattva attribute^ 
evolves out of the 'Vaikrta* form of the 
fet^elfcTd^e to^^ ’ I-principle the set of Rudimentary 
the diversity of substances from the * Bhutadi * form of 
Attr^ibutcs*”^ the T-principle’; and both of them from 
the ‘Taijasa’ form of the T-principle.’* 

(151) ‘The set of eleven’, sense-organs, being illumina 
tive and boyant is said to abound in the Sattva-atlribute; 

* (o) *Vaikrta/ {b) Bhutddi and (c) Taijasa arc purely technical 
terms-names applied to the three forms or states of the *I -principle* 

When the 'I-principle* is dominated by the Sattva- attribute, it is 
called * Vaikrta\ when it is dominated by the Tamas -attribute, 
it is called *Bhutddi* and when it is dominated by the Bajas^attribiite, 
it is called 'Taijasa*. These are mere technical names, and do not 
connote anything— Gaudap^da. 
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and it proceeds from the ‘ Vaikfta ’ ‘I -principle*. From the 
* I-principle’ as dominated by the Tamas -attribute proceeds 
the set of Rudimentary substances. How so ? Because these 
substances abound in Sattva- attribute. That is to say — 
though the 1 -principle is one and uniform, yet by reason of 
the domination or suppression of one or other of these Attri- 
butes It evolves products of diverse kinds. 


(152) Objection : — When all the necessary products 
are brought about by the action of the 
^urpo^sdMsness attributes of and Tamas only, have 

of Passions done With the attribute of Rajas, which 

serves no useful purpose. 


‘Reply-Passion 
necessary for 
urging the other 
Attributes to 
action 


Answer And both of these from the ‘ Taijasa form 
of the I-principle' i, e., from the * Taijasa 
Form*, that is from the form abounding in 
the Rajas-attribute, proceed both, the ‘set of 
eleven ’ as also the ‘ set of rudimentary sub- 
stances.* Even though there is no separate 
product from the Rajas-attribute exclusively by itself, yet 
'(it is a necessary factor, as) the Sattva and Tamas attributes 
are, by themselves, absolutely inert and as such do not per- 
form their functions at all; it is only when they are energised 
and moved by the Rajas-attribute, that they perform their 
functions; thus the Rajas-attribute is instrumental in the 
evolving of both the sets of products mentioned above, 
through the exciting of activity of the other two attributes, 
Sattva and Tamas. Thus it is not true that the Rajas- 
cttribute serves no useful purpose. 


In onder to describe the ‘set of eleven’ abounding in the - 
Sattva-Attribute, the author first describes the ten external 
:sense-organs. 
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Karika XXVI 

The 'organs of sensation’ are, the Eye, the Ear, the 

Nose, the Tongue and the Skin; those ‘of 

The ten External action* are, speech, hand, feet, the arms 
Urgans 

and the generative organ. 

(153) ‘Sense-organ’ has been defined as that which 

has. for its constituent cause, the ‘I-principle* 
Sense defined i i- • i o -i 

abounding in the oattva- attribute. 1 he 

organs are of two kinds ‘of sensation (sensory)’ and ‘of action 

(motor)’. Both of these are called *Indriyo\ in the sense thaf 

they are characteristics of *Indra (the Spirit). 

The Sense-organs are named. “T/ie eye etc. — Of these, 

the eye is the organ fc^ perceiving colour. 
Named. Functions .i r j .1 r 

the ear tor perceiving soun**, the nose tor 

perceiving odour, the tongue for perceiving ‘taste, and the 

skin for feeling touch. These are the names of the ‘Sensory’ 

sense-organs. The function of the organs of speech and the 

rest will be spoken of later on (Karika XXVI II.) 


The eleventh sense-organ is next described — 


KSrika XXVII 

Of these (sense-organs) Mind partakes of the nature 
of both iSensory and Motor): it is the 
Mn/deffned ‘Observing’ principle; and is called a 

‘sense-organ’ since it has properties 
common to sense-organs. Its multifariousness, as also 
its diverse external forms, are due to the particular 
modifications of the Attributes. 


(154) ** Partakes, etc.” — Among the eleven sense-organs 

The double nature the mind partakes of the nature of Jboth-*"/. e., 
it is an organ 0 / sensation, as well as one of 
action; Since the eye and the other sensing 
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organs, as well as speech and other motor organs are able to 
operate on their respective objects only when influenced by 
the Mind. 

(155) 


Mind defined 


8 


The author next gives specific definition of the 
Mind — IS the observing principle*' — That 
IS to say Mind is defined by observation; when 
certain object has been just vaguely apprehended by a 
sense-organ as ‘a thing’, there follows the 
Character*© f”Mind cognition in the form ‘it is such and 

explained such a thing, not that’; and it is this observing 

i, e., the perception of definite properties as 
belonging to the thing apprehended. — that is done through 
the Mind. This has been thus described by an ancient 
wnter — “At first, one apprehends a certain object vaguely 
as a thing anti then the mindful people observe — cognise — it 
definitely as belonging to a certain genus and possessing 
certain well-defined properties’ — Again (says another writer) 
— “It is a well-known fact that on the first apprehending an 
object, the first idea that one has of it is that it is a thing, 
this idea being inderterminate and vague, like the idea in the 
Mind of the infant, the dumb and other people; after this the 
thing comes to be cognised as possessing certain properties 
and belonging to a certain genus; the cognition that observes 
and apprehends all this has also been regarded as sense- 
perception — This function of observing belongs to the Mind, 
and as it serves to differentiate the Mind from all other like 
and unlike things, it serves as its differentia. 

(156) Objection: — “ Granted all this : 

seen that the I -principle 
having distinct functions of 
teoBe when it has not classed among ‘sense-organs’; in the 
same manner, the Mind also, having a 
distinct function of its own, should not be 
classed among ‘sense-organs.’ 


But we 
and the 
their own, are 


have 

Will, 
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The author replies — ‘ It is a sense-or^an \ Why ? 

** Because it has properties common to sense- 
Tlcply— It is a organs"' The property meant is that consist- 

it is an immediate in its having tor its constituent cause, 
effect of the prin- the ‘I-pnnciple* abounding in the Sattva- 
as*effect^^y*”* attribute, and not in its being a characteristic 
Goodness which is 0 / In dr a {Spirit): for this latter property 
belongs to the Will and the ‘I -principle also; 
and as such these two also would have to be 
classed among ‘sense-organs*. Thus then “ being the cha- 
racteristic of the Spirit * should be regarded only as an ex- 
planation of the derivation of the term Indriya; it cannot be 
said to form its connotation. 

• 

(157) Queshon— “ How can the ele\\^n sense-organs 

proceed out of the single entity in the shape 
'Whence the Multi- of the ‘I-principle* abounding in the **SattVQ- 
from^EgoUm** attribute! ’ ’ Answer : — ‘ *Its multifariousness 

as well as its diverse external forms are 
due to the particular modifications of the Attributes — The 
diversity in the products is due to the diversity of auxiliaries 
in the shape of the * Unseen Force’ which brings about the 
experiences due to the perception of sound and other objects 
of sense; and the ‘Unseen Force’ also is only a ‘modification’ 
of the Attributes. 

(158) The ‘diverse external forms* has been added by 
way of illustration, the sense being that just as the diverse 
external forms, so the multifariousness also is due to the 
modification of the Attributes. 


(159) Having thus described the forms of rfhe eleven 
sense-organs, the specific functions of the first ten arc next 
described. 
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Kirika XXVIII 

The -function of the five senses, in respect to Sounds 
etc., is said to be mere "p^i'ceiving *; 
‘speaking/ ‘ handling ‘ walking \ 
‘ excretion * and ‘ gratification * are ( the 
functions of ) the other five. 

" Perception here is meant the primary abstract 
apprehension ( Nirvikalpa ) through the 
sensory sense-organs. “Speaking, Handling, 
Walking. Excretion and Gratification are the 
VandUng'^fmlking. functions of the other five,” i. e., of the five 
motor organs ( of action ). The vocal organ 
IS located in the throat, the palate, etc., 
and the function of this organ is ‘Speaking’. 


The functions of 
the external 
organs 


Observation . — the 

function of the 
five intellectual 
senses Speech, 


excretion pertain 
to the senses of 
action 


0 


The functions of the sensory organs are quite clear.' 


The functions of the three ‘ Internal organs ‘ are next 
descnbed: — 


Karika XXIX 

Of the three (the internal organs), the functions 
consist of their respective characterise 
rntern»Torgans *>^8: th's is peculiar to each. The func- 
tion common to the organs consists in 
the five Prana and the rest. 

(160) “ The functions of the three consist of their respec- 

tive characteristics." In the compound term 
‘ Svalahsanyam \ the term ‘ Svalaksana 
stands for ‘ those that have their own dis- 
tinctive characteristics’, — that is. the Will, 
the I -principle and the Mind ; ^Svalaksanya* 
( formed with the reflexive affix ‘ syan ’ ) 


Reflection of 
Manas, Self- 
C onset ou'^ness 

of Ahnkara and 

determination of 

Buddhi 


* That is to say they arc denoted by their very names or by their 
definitions e. g., the car is defined as the sense for perceving ( or 
comprehending ) sound— and thus the function of the ear is perception 
of sound, and so %vith the others. 
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stands for those distinctive characteristics themselves; the 
sense, therefore, is that the property which serves as the 
distinguishing feature of each of the three internal organs, 
also denotes their respective functions; thus ‘ determination * 
of the Will. ‘ egoism * of the 1-principle and ‘observation of 
the Mind. 


(161) The next sentence describes the dual character 

of these factions based on the fact of their 

being specific or common — “ These are 

function of the peculiar, etc, 1 he five Breaths consti- 

three internal common function'. The five Vital 

organs 

airs’ ue,, the Life itself — forms the common 
function of the three internal organs; since the latter exists 
while the former do and ceases to exist when these are 
absent. Of these five, the * Air ’ called ‘ Prana \ is located 
in the nape of the neck, the back, the arms and the genera* 
tive organ; that called * Samana ’ in the heart, the naval and 
all joints; that called ‘ Udana in the heart, the throat, the 
palate, the head and between the eye -brows; and that called 
*Vyana\ in the skin. — These are the ‘ five vital airs. ’ 


The author now describes the order of the functions of 
these fourfold organs ( the external organs and the three in- 
ternal organs). 


Karika XXX 

With regard to perceptible things, the functions of 
the whole set of the four organs are said 
|“»^»“taneout to be simultaneous, as well as gradual; 
character'of These with regard to imperceptible (as well as 
functions perceptible) things, the functiofls of the 

three (internal organs) are preceded by 
that:( I. e., the cognition of some perceptible object.) 

T.6 
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( 162 ) “ SimultaneouSf “ With regard to perceptible 

things *’ ; e. g.f when one sees in the daA 
hifttaiitaneous by means of a flash of lightning, a tiger 
facing him, his perception (by the E^e). 
observation (by the Mind), Egoism or self- 
consciousness (by the 1 -principle) and determination (by the 
Will) are instantaneous and accordingly he runs away from 
the place at once. 

(163) “ Gradual " ; e, g., in dim-light, a person has at 

first only a vague perception of a certain 
Gr^ual with re- object: then fixing his Mind intently he 
objects '^***^** observes that it is a robber with his drawn 
bow and arrow levelled at him; then follows 
the self-conscipusness that ‘ the robber is advancing against 
me’; and lastly follows the determination to run away from 
the place. 

(164) With regard to inperceptible things, on the other 

With regard to hand, the (three) internal organs operate 

invisiWe^ol^ects, v^^bout the aid of the external organs-** The 

the internal orga-/u/7c^zon o/ the three IS preceded by that,'* 

ns independent ^ ^ l^be in'stantaneous as well as the gradual 

of the external r i i i 

organs functions or the three internal organs are 

preceded by some perception of a visible object; since 
The functions of Inference. Testimony and Remembrance — 
internal organs which are the means of cognising imper- 
SfThe ceptible things— operate only when they 

ones have for their background some sort of 

perception ( of perceptible things ). The sense is that in 
regard to * perceptible ’ as well as * imperceptible ’ things 
the fun«tioning of the internal organs is always preceded 
by the perception of some external object. 
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(165) Objection : ** The functions, either of the four or 

of the three ( organs ), cannot depend on 

Objection : Pune- themselves alone; for in that case, as these 
tions permanent i * i r i 

or otherwise ? organs are everlasting their functions also 

would be everlasting; if. on the other hand, 

the organs were transient, adventitious, then their functions 

also would be transient and adventitious, and this would lead 

to a commingling of the functions, as there would be nothing 

to regulate them.” 

Answer : — 


KSrika XXXI 

They ( the organs ) betake thems^ves to their 
Reply— Functions respective functions, through mutual im- 

Tf mutuli“rplu“I T*ie purpose of the Spirit is the 

Soul purposes the sole motive; by nothing (else) is an 
incentive 

The word ‘ Karanani* ‘organs , has to be supplied (as 
the subject of the sentence). 

(166) When a number of persons wielding different 
weapons; — lances, sticks, bows and arrows, swords etc., — 
combine for suppressing a common enemy, and proceed 
to act, they do so only after knowing each other’s ‘ impluse ’ 
(motive), — and in so doing the man with the lance takes up 
the lance only, not the stick or other weapons, — similarly the 
man with the stick takes up the stick only, not the lance and 
the other weapons. In the same manner each of the organs 
operates only by the reason of the ‘impluse’ — z. e., proneness 
to action — of the other; since this impulse is the caMse ( and 
"hence the regulating motive power ) of the action of the 
organs, there cannot arise any commingling of the functions. 
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(167) Another objection — “The lancers, etc., being, 
sentient beings, it is only right that they 
should comprehend each other’s ‘impluse’ 
telligent organs ( motive ) and act towards the fulfilment 
otW’r^JtivM? thereof. The organs, on the contrary, are 
all in -sentient, and as such can never act in 
the said manner (and hehce your analogy does not apply to 
the case in question). Consequently the insentient organs 
must have an intelligent controller who is cognisant of their 
nature, capacity and uses. ’ 

Answer : — “ The purpose of the Spirit is the sole motive, 
by nothing (else) is an or^an made to act,'* 
Reply— Soul’s What urges the organs to act is the ‘ Spirit s 

purpose urging * .1 i r . iz* . 1 

them to action *' purpose “in the shape or experience and 

‘ Isolation — prior to its fulfilment; so that 

there is no need for the postulating of a ‘Controller cognisant 

of their nature. This point will be further elucidated in 

Karika LVII. 


(168) It has been declared that" by nothing is an 
organ made to act. The author next proceeds to classify 
the organs 5 — 


KSrika XXXII 


Organs are of thirteen kinds, having the functions 


The organ^ divid- 
ed>-4heir tunc- 
tioni— seizing, 
retaining and 
manifesting 


of ‘seizing’, ‘sustaining’ and ‘illumina- 
ting.’ The objects of these are of ten 
kinds. — the ‘ seized the ‘ sustained ' 
and the * illumined. ’ 
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(169) The ' thirteen organs * consist of the eleven 
sense-organs, the I -principle and the Will. 
An organ is a particular kind of active 
agent, and nothing can be an * active agent * 
unless It has a function ; hence the author 
next states the functions of the organs — 
Having the functions of seizing, sustain- 
ing and illuminating/’ — respectively; that is 

iuciion oi Buddht , to say, the Motor organs have the fuction of 

Ahahkara and . . i i .7 

Manas. seizing; that is, they take up their respec- 

Manifestation^^ tive objects; f* e,, extend their activities over 
them; — the Will, the l-pnnciple and the 
Mind ‘ sustain ’ things through their func- 
tion in the shape of the Vital Airs and the i^st ( mentioned 
before ); and lastly, the sensory organs ‘ illumine ’ ( render 
perceptible ) their respective objects. 


The thirteen or- 
gans — the ten 
oxternal organs, 

Manas, Ahahkara 
and Buddhi. 
Seizing^iht 

function of the 
senses of action. 

Eetention^ihe 


of the intellectual 
organs 


(170) Since every action must have an object, the 

objects of the above-mentioned functions 
The objects of are next named and classified — “ The 

these functions. • 7 •• 'T’i i . . 1 .1 

tenfold seized etc. i hese objects to be acted upon 

by the thirteen organs are those that are to be 
seized^ to be sustained and to be illumined. By ' seizure ' here 
is meant peroasion (extension). The five motor sense-organs 
^ extend * over Speaking, Handling, Walking, Excretion and 
Gratification; and each of these being both * celestial ’ and 
* non-celestial , these objects become tenfold. Similarly the 
object * to be sustained ’ by the three internal organs through 
their functions in the shape of the * Vital Airs ’ etc., is the 
body^ which fivefold, being an aggregate of the five ele- 
mentary substances; of these the Earth being an aggregate 
of sound, touch, colour, taste and odour. Each of ^these five 
being both ‘ celestial ‘ and ‘ non-celestial *, these objects ‘ to 
be sustained ’ also come to be tenfold. Similarly the objects 
affected by the five sensory organs are five — sound, touch. 
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colour, taste, and odour; and each of these being both 
‘celestial ’ and ‘ non -celestial/ the objects ‘to be illumined' 
also become tenfold. 

(171) A further subdivision of the thirteen organs is 
next stated : — 

Ki[rika XXXIIl 

The internal organs are three; and the external, ten, 
The organs num- exhibiting objects to the former three. 

aiTfetencf bet- The ‘ external organs act at the pre- 

ween the external sent time and the ‘ internal * at all the 
and internal in . , « . . 

point of time three points of time, 
noted * 

(172) “ TAe internah organs are three:** (1) Mind,. 
(2) I-principle And (3) Will ; these are called internal 
because located insiue the body. 

(173) The external-organs are ten\ v\z., the ten sense- 
organs. These latter exhibit objects to the three internal 
organs; z. e., they supply the means for observation, self- 
consciousness and determination regarding objects; — the sense- 
organs doing this through perception, and the motor-organs, 
through their respective factions. 

(174) The author next states a further point of difference 

The external internal and external organs. 

tenses acting at ** The external organs act at the present 
iB?e*rnL*wUhre* “present” here includes also 

ference to all the time closely preceding and following the 
timeT ‘**'^**‘®”* immediate present; so that. Speech* also 
pertains to the present. “ The internal 

* The special qualification is necessary for the case of Speech, 
hocause no two letters can be pronounced at the same moment, and, aa 
such, no word could be uttered at the present if by this were meant 
the present moment only. This difficulty, however, is avoided bjr 
counting a few moments before and after the present moment as 
* present. * 
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organs at all the three points of time" e. g,, the idea that 
** there has been rain, because the river has risen-*’ (for the* 
past); “there is fire in the mountain, since there is smoke” — 
(for the present): and lastly, “unless there is something to* 
prevent it, we shall have ram. since we see ants carrying 
their eggs” — (for the future). 

(175) According to the Vais' esikas, Time is one (in- 

divisible ) and hence it cannot admit of such 
Time— not adis- divisions as ‘past,* ‘present and ‘future\ 
c^d^ing^uTskh*^ They attribute these divisions to certain 
‘accidents’ ( adventitious conditions ); but 
what the Teachers of Sankhya hold is that these same ‘acci- 
dents themselves may be regarded as the basis of the notions, 
of ‘future,’ ‘present and ‘past, and there is yo need for the 
postulating of an intervening entity as ‘Time’. This is the 
reason why we do not accept Time as a distinct Entity. 

(176) The author next discusses the obiects of the ex- 
ternal senses operating at time present : — 

Karika XXXIV 

Of these, the five sensory organs are concerned with 
objects specific as well as non-specific. 
The intellectual Speech is concerned with sound ; the rest 
tense touching Concerned with five objects. 

specific at well as ' 

untp^ific objects; (|77) Qf the ten external organs, the five 
speech touching i . i « •/*. * 

sound; the rest sensory ones are concerned with sp)eciric 

fiv^e^jects of * non-specific ’ objects: — The term 

sente ‘ Specific ’ here stands for the gross Sound 

(Touch, Colour, Taste, and Odohr) in their 
‘ calm,’ ‘ turbulent ’ and ‘ deluding * forms, as manifested in 
the form of Earth ( Water, Air, Fire and Akasa );— and 
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* non specific * stands for the subtile forms of Sound etc., 
manifested as the Rudimentary Elements, {Tanmatrds); * 
in this name * tanmatra,' the particle ‘ matra ’ serves to 
exclude the Gross forms of the Elements. Thus the sensory 
organs are those that have for their objects the gross and 
subtile things. For instance, the Ear of deities and sages 
can perceive the subtile Rudimentary-Sound as also the gross 
Sound; but the Ear of the people like ourselves can perceive 
only the gross Sound; similarly the Tactile organ of those be- 
ings can perceive gross as well as subtile Touch, while our 
organ can perceive gross Touch only: similarly, the Eye and 
other organs of those beings can perceive Colour and other 
things in their gross as well as subtile forms, while our 
organs can perceive these in their gross forms only. 

« 

(178) Among the Motor -organs. Speech is concerned 
with sound, in its gross form, because organ of Speech is the 
producer of such sound. The organ of Speech, however, 
cannot produce Rudimentary Element of sound, which is the 
direct effect of the 1 -principle ( Ahankara ); and as such has 
the same cause as the organ of speech itself ( which also 
being one of the sense-organs, proceeds directly from the 
I -principle ). 

The rest ’ /, e., the jpur other motor -organs — the 
Arms, the Generative organ, the Hands and the Feet are 

* concerned with five objects ; because the )ar and such other 
objects — which are what are dealt with by those organs, are 
all made up of the//i;e pnmary elements of Sound, Colour, 
Touch, Taste and Odour. 


Among the thirteen organs, some are described as 
superior to others, reasons for which are given : 
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Karika XXXV 

The superiority of Since the Will along with the other 
internal over ez- internal organs extends over all things, 
ternal organs these three are the ‘warders', and the 

others are the gates. 

(179) ‘ Warders' i. e., most important, superior, 

^Gates', i.e., mere instruments ; the external 
The sup^iority organs are mere instruments. Since the Will 
along with the ‘ 1 -principle ’ and the Mind 
* extends over (i. e., determines) — all objects exhibited by 
the external organs, therefore, these latter are mere ‘ gates * 
(secondary organs), and the Will along y^ith the other internal 
organs, is the ‘warder* (chief). ^ 

The Will, Buddhi is superior, not only to the external 
organs, but also to the other internal organs, the I -principle, 
and the Mind. To this effect it is said: — 

Karika XXXVI 

The (external organs together with the Mind and 
the I-principle) characteristically differ- 
The superiority ent from one another and being different 
others accounted modifications of the Atributes, resemble 
f®** a lamp in action; (and as such) having 

first illumined (rendered manifest) the 
whole of the Spirit’s purpose, present it to the Will. 

(180) As the village-officer collects the rent from the 
different heads of families and delivers the collection to the 
Governor of the District, who again, in his turn, delivers it to 
the Governor of the country, who finally makes it o'^er to the 
king : so, in the same manner, the external organs, having 
‘perceived* an object, present it to the Mind, which ‘observes’ 
it (and thereby imparts thereto its qualifications) and pre- 
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sents it to the ‘ I -principle, ’ which lakes personal cognizance 
of them, and finally delivers it to the chief officer. Will. 
Hence it is said: “ These having illumined the whole of the 
Spirit*s purpose present it to the Will." 

( 181 ) The external organs, the Mind and the I-princi- 

ple are various modifications of the Attri- 

In spite of di- butes /. €., phases of Sattva, Rajas and 

^rse coinbina- rp c* i i i ii 

tion of the Aitri- 1 amas. c-ven though these are mutually 

butes. yet the nugatory yet they are led to co-otjcrate for 
iiiterniJ organs r c • • • i 

co-operate to- the supreme purpose ot spirit; just as the 

vrards a single wick, Oil and fire ( though variously 

purpose hke a r i \ 

lamp opposed to the action or one another,; yet 

combine, in the form of the lamp, in removing 
darknesj, and fhus illumine (manifest) the different colours. 
The same is the case with the modifications of the Attributes; 
such IS the connection* 


Objection : — “ Why should it be said that the other 
\iri- organs present their impressions to the Willi 

Objection— Why * ,11 V 1 1 

not make Buddhi Why should not we make it the other way : 

ihe'othcrs?^ presents its impressions to the 

I -principle and the Mind, which latter being 

* superior ’ 

Answer : — 

Karika XXXVII 

In as much as it is the Will that accomplishes the 
Reply: the su- Spirit’s experiences, and again it is Will 
Mcolotef for, discriminates the subtle difference 
bacauie it direct- between Nature and Spirit [it is Will 
*Vbrl- ‘8 regarded as superior to the other 

'dges th« gup bet" two3> 
ween Spirit and 
Matter 
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(182) In as much as the ‘purpose of the Spirit’ is the only 
incentive to the action of the organs, that organ is supreme 
Over others which accomplishes that purpose directly; and 
since it is the Will alone that does this, it is supreme. Just 
as the Governor of the Country is the immediate and direct 
agent of the king, is supreme over the village officer and 
other officials who are subordinate to him. By reason of its 
proximity to the Spirit, the Spirit becomes reflected in the 
Will, whereby the Will assumes the form of the Spirit and 
thus accomplishes the Spirit’s experiencing of all things. 
‘Experiencing consists in the feeling of Pleasure and Pain,**~‘ 
this feeling takes place in the Will, — the Will has assumed 
the form of the Spirit : — it is thus that the Will makes the 
Spirit go through the experience. Just as the Perception, 
Observation and ‘Self -consciousness* of things* take the form 
of the things and become transferred to the Will, in the same 
manner the functions of sense-organs also become mingled 
with the ‘ determining ’ which is the function of the Will. 
Just as the army of the village -officer is joined with the 
army of the Governor, — it is thus that the Will ‘accomplishes’ 
* Sadhayati ’ — The Spirit’s ‘ experience ’ ‘ Upa — bho^a ’ of 

prati — ‘ all things — Sarvam — m the shape of Sound and 
the rest, 

(183) Objection — ‘* If the Will serves to accomplish the 

^ experience of all things then no 

soul with plea- emancipation ( Isolation ) is possible.’ * 

sure, no Mukti 
ii possible 


* For Buddki would continue to help the Spirit to its enjojnicnt. 
9 ^ pleasure, end hence this latter could never attain to final beatitude- 

which consists in the total eactmetion of both pleasure and pam. 
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Answer — It afterwards discriminates the difference 
between Spirit and Nature" — ‘ Descrimina- 
tes ’ * Visinasti * here stands for ‘ bringing 
about ’ the construction of clause ‘ Ant arum 
Visinasti ’ — * discriminates the difference ; 
and is similar to that of ‘ Odanpakam pacati ( cooks the 
cooking of rice ) ; and * bringing about * in this context stands 
for * showing ’ or ‘ expressing 


Reply — It latterly 
aliowt to the soul 
its distinction 
from Matter 


The objector retorts : ** The difference between Spirit 

and Nature being thus, according to your- 
The difference i i i i • i 

being caused, will something that is produced, it must have 

end and thus an end in time ; and hence the Isolation or 
would emancipa- * . , , , , i , rr 

tion cease with it tLmancipation brought about by that dirrer- 

^ ence would also be transitory.” 

The answer to this is contained in the word ‘dis- 
criminates*; the meaning is that the idea that 
Reply-^he dif- am one thing and Nature with its evolutes 

ference is perma- i . i , 

nent. Buddhi only is ditrerent thing is always there. 

serving to expose What the Will does is to make known this 
already existing difference, which through 
non -discrimination, has appeared to be non- 
existent; the Will does not produce the difference, whereby it 
would be transitory. This shows that Emancipation (Isolation) 
is the end or purpose of the Spirit. 


'Subtile — the said difference IS subtile i, e., ‘hard to 
perceive. * 


The organs having been described, the author next des- 
cribes the specific as well as non-specific (objects): — 

^ Visinasti itself has been explained as '* expresses the dif- 
ference'*, then the mention of Antaram would seem superfluous. But it 
is not so; it helps to intensify the meaning of the sentence. 
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Karika XXXVIII 


The Rudimentary Elements are 'non-specific;* from 
The division of ^^ve proceed the five gross elements; 


objects into spe- these latter are said to 
cific and non-spe- becauee they are calm» 

deluding. 


be * specific, 
turbulent and 


(184) The Rudimentary Elements i. e., Sound and the 

rest in their subtle form; what the particle * Matra ’ (in the 
term ^tanmatraj which is the name of the Rudimentary Ele- 
ments. ) connotes is that these subtle elements are devoid 
of that ‘ specific character * consisting of the ‘ calmness, 
turbulence and delusiveness which would make them objects 
of direct experience. • 

(185) Having thus described the ‘ non-specific things, 
the author, with a view to describing the ‘ specific ’ objects, 
mentions the manner of their production : “ From these etc.,’* 
from the five Rudimentary Elements of Sound, Touch. 
Colour, Taste and Odour proceed respectively the five gross 
Elements — Akas'a, Air. Fire, Water and Earth — these * five * 
proceeding from the aforesaid * five ’ Rudimentary Elements. 


(186) Objection : — “ We grant that these are thus pro- 
Specific because duced; but what about their being ‘specific’”, 
soothing terrific Answer : **These are said to be specific ;' — 
and deluding why? because ** they are calm, turbulent 
and deluding. The first ^ indicates the reason ( meaning 
because ) and the second ^ has the cumulative force 
( meaning that the things have all the three characteristics ). 
The sense is that, in as much as among the gross elements, 
Akas'a and the rest, some abounding in the Sattva attribute, 
are calm, pleasing, illuminating and buoyant; others abounding 
in the Rajas -attribute are turbulent, painful and \instable; 
the rest abounding in the Tamas -attribute are deluded, 
confounded and sluggish. These gross elements, thus 
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perceived to be distinguished from one another are said to be 
specific and gross. The Rudimentary Elements on the contrary 
cannot be similarly distinguished by ordinary people; and 
as such they are said to be non-specific and subtle. 


A further sub-division among the ‘specific* objects is 
next stated : — 


KiLrikS XXXIX 


(1) The ‘subtle* bodies, (2) ‘those born of parents'. 
Specific object* and (3) the ‘ gross ‘ elements, — ^these arc 
^ubi1^^ie*.^(2) the three kinds of the ‘specific*. Of these 
bodies produced the ‘ Subtle ’ bodies are everlasting, and 
(3)*Xe greai*'ele- those born of parents * arc perishable, 
ments 


(187) ‘'the Specific objects are of three kinds" . these 
three forms are mentioned : (1) subtle bodies which (are not 
visible, but) are postulated (in order to explain certain 
phenomena); (2) Those born of parents, i. e., those consisting 
of the six ‘sheaths’ (Kobas). Among these six, hair, blood 
and flesh are from the mother; and the arteries, bones and 
marrow from the father; these six are the six ‘ sheaths ’ (of 
the physical body): (3) The last are the ‘prabhuta* i. e„ the 
*prakrsta\ Great, *bhuta\ Elements; along with these, the 
other two constitute the ‘specific*. Thus subtle bodies form 
the first kind of ‘specific objects, ‘bodies born of parents,' 
the second kind and the ‘gross elements' the third kind. 
Ordinary things like the jar, are included in this last. 


(188) The difference between the ‘subtle’ body and 
the body ‘born of parents* is next explained— 
a^^permiaent,*** “TAc subtle bodies are permanent and those 
tbpse produced bom of parents, perishable ’ ; that is to say, 
among the specific things, those that are 
subtle are lasting,, while those ‘born of 


of pareut* peri- 
abable 
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parents', are perishable, i. e., ending in (dissolving into^ either 
fluids or ash or dirt 


The subtle body is described — 


KirikS XL 


The nergent’ (subtle) body formed primevaily. 
The Body is un- unconfined. lasting, composed of Will 
confined, perma- and the rest down to Rudimentary 

“ng.^nvl?ld devoid of experi- 

dispositions ences, and is invested with dispositions. 


(189) * Formed primevaily — wh^n the emanations 

from Nature began, the first ^object to evolve 
Penmaiionf therefrom, was the subtle sBody, one for 
each Spirit. This body is “uncon/med ' 
untrammeled; as such, it can enter even a solid piece of stone. 
It is “/asking”*: since it continues to exist all the time from 
the first Evolution to the Final Dissolution. This Body is 
** composed of the Will and the rest, down to the Rudimentary 
Elements That is to say, it is an aggregate consisting of 
the Will, I -principle, the eleven sense-organs and the five 
Rudimentary Elements; it is also specific, equipped with 
sense-organs which are ‘calm, turbulent and delusive . 

( 190) Objection: — “ This Subtle body might be the only 

Objection:— un- vehicle of experience for the Spirit; — what 
Jiecetsariness of i r i r-ii i d i j f 

postulating two need or the Physical tsody comprised or 

bodies, subtle ‘sheaths ? 

and gross 


♦ The word niyata is differently interpreted by NSrSyana Tirtha 
(in his SShkhya-CandrikS). He takes it in the sense of restricted 
i, e.. the Subtle Body is restricted to one particular Spirit; and so there 
is a distinct subtle body for each Spirit. The interpretation ^f 
GaudapSda closely resembles that of the KaumudU 
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Answer: — “ It migrates” z. e. the Subtle Body goes on 
deserting and ocxjupying one six-sheathed 
(physical) body after the other. — *‘But why? ’ 
— Because it is “ devoid of experience , that 
is to say. because the subtle body by itself - 
without a corresponding physical body of 
six sheaths to afford the vehicle of experience — would be 


Necessity of the 
physical body, 
because the 
subtle body mi- 
grates 


aiA. sxjcaiijs Lu aiiuru uie veiiioic or expci 
devoid of experience; that is why it migrates, 


(191) Objection: — “ As a matter of fact, transmigration 
IS due to Virtue and Vice; and these have no 
connection with the Subtle Body (belonging 
Body migrate. as they do primarily to the Will, and then, 
dfipLaiottf by reflection, to the Spirit): then how can 
this Subtle Body migrate ?’’ 


Because) ** it is invested with dispositions. 
The ‘dispositions’ are Virtue and Vice, 
^spMitions*? Wisdom and Ignorance, Passion and Dispas- 
sion. Power and Weakness; and it is the Will 
which is endowed, that is, directly connected with them; and 
the Subtle Body is connected with the Will; hence the 
Subtle Body becomes invested with those dispositions : just 
as a piece of cloth becomes perfumed with the fragrance of 
the Campaka flowers by coming into contact with them. 
Thus then, it is because it is invested with dispositions, that 
the Subtle Body migrates. 


(192) Question: — ” Why should not the Subtle Body — 

The subtle Body Nature — last even after the Final 

dissolving at each |->. , n 

pralaya dissolution ( 


Answer ; — ( Because it is ) “ mergent, ” that is to say, 
because it dissolves ( into Nature ). This mergent character 
of the SulDtle Body is inferred from the fact of its being a 
product; z. e., having a cause it must merge into it. 
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Objection : — “ We grant all this. But why not attribute 
Ob' t‘ W' rnioration to the Will itself as equipped 
not attribute mi- the I-principle and sense-organs? There 

gration to Buddhi jg need for the postulating of the Subtle 
Body, for which there is no authority. ” 

Answei'' : — 


KSnha XLl 

As a painting stands not v*^ithout a ground, nor a 
shadow without a solid object like the 
Reply-the Bud- pillar, — SO neither does the (Will 

dhi cannot rest .\i*r - t tm 

without substrate etc ) subsist supporticss. Without Speci- 
fic Bodies’. * 

• 

(193) The term ‘ Lin^a * here stands foP the Will, the 
1 -principle and the Rudimentary Element‘d, because they are 
the means of knowing (hnganjt) and these cannot subsist 
without a substrate.* In support of this the author puts forth 
a syllogism — During the time intervening between death and 
re -birth, Will and the rest must hcive some sort of evolved 
body for their receptacle, because they are such Will and 
the rest as are equipped with the five Rudimentary Elements; 
like the Will etc., found in the ordinary physical body. 


Without specific bodies i. e., without Subtle Bodies. In 
support of this assertion, we have the follow- 
^uTsu^btle^Body scriptural text ( from the Mahabharata ). 

corroborated by “Then Yama extracted from Satyavan’s 
the Mahabharata thumb-sized body which he had 

entrapped and under his control. Here the mention of the 
extracted body as “ thumb-sized implies the fact of its having 
been the Subtle Body, since it is impossible that the Spirit 


* Cf. The PanCikarana-vivarana-Tattvacandrik® — where a 
similar explanation of the word is given. 


T. 7 
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could have been so extracted. ‘ Purusa m the above ex- 
tract, stands for the Subtle Body, in the sense that it sleeps 
( lies — sete ) in the body {puri ). 

Having thus proved the existence of the Subtle Body, 
the author states the reason and method of its migration . — 


Kariki XLII 

Formed for the sake of Spirit’s purpose the Subtle 
Body acts like a dramatic actor, on 

Reasons and . r . u a.* r « i 

manner of the account ot the connection or causes and 

migration of the effects * and by union with the all-em- 
Subtle Body i • . . r xt 

bracing power or Mature. 

« 

(194) ** Formed for the Spirit's purpose ", the Subtle 

Body acts like a dramatic actor, on account of its connection 
with the ‘ causes ’ in the shape of Virtue, Vice, etc., — and 
* effects ’ in the shape of the taking up of different kinds of 
physical bodies, the latter being the effects of Virtue, etc. 
That IS to say, just as a dramatic actor, playing different 
parts, acts like Paras^urama or Yudhisthira or Vatsaraja, so 
does the subtle body, occupying various physical bodies, act 
like a man or a brute or a tree. 


(195) Question : — '* Whence this capacity of the Subtle 


The capacity of 
the Subtle Body 
is due to the Po- 
wer of Nature 


Body ?” Answer : — “ By union with the 
all-embracing Power of Nature." As is 
declared in the Purana: — “All this wonder- 
ful evolution is the all-embracing Power 


of Nature. ” 


It has just been said that the Subtle Body acts “on 
account of connection with causes and effects the author 
next describes the causes and effects : — 
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Karika XLIII 

Virtue and other dispositions are — {a) natural, which 
are innate and (i) incidental, and these 
The means and are related to the ‘ cause and the 
Dh*arma?etc* ovum etc., related to the ‘effect. 

(196) ‘Incidental/ adventitious; i. e., brought about 

I, Incidental dis- after the man’s birth, by the subsequent pro- 
positions r 1 1 111 

pitiating or the deities and such other causes* 

“ The natural dispositions are innate,*' e. it is declared 
that at the beginning of the Evolution the 
II Essential, in- revered primeval sage Kapiia emerged into 
existence fully equipped with Virtue, Wis- 
dom, Dispassion and Power. The *inciden^l' dispositions, 
on the other hand, are not innate; that is t(5 say, they are 
brought about by the personal effort of the man; such Virtue 
etc. are those belonging to Valmiki and other great sages. 

The opposites of The same is to be understood with regard to 
larly explained Vice, Ignorance, Passion and Weakness. 

(197) The aggregate formed of the ovum, foetus, 

flesh, blood, etc., of thechild in the mother’s 

Flesh, blood, etc.. related to the gross physical 

f elated to the , 

Gross Body body, that is to say, they are particular states 
of the latter; so also are the childhood, 
youth and old age of the person after the birth.** 


* It may be pointed out that Davies has quite misunderstood this 
Karika. In the first place he renders Samsiddhtkah b> ‘‘trans* 
cendental ** the very reverse of what it does mean, becondly. he renders 
Karayids’ rayinah by "including cause," though in reality the 
compound means "located in organs" — as explained by the KaamuiU as 
well as the Candrika, ^ 

** GaudapSda has ^aken the kSrikS as setting forth three kinds 
of dispositions — (1) * Samsiddhika* innate. (2) ^ Prdkrt ik a* natuveX 
due to the operation of Nature, Primordial Matter and (3) ‘ ^aikrtika * 
incidental. 
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(198) Question : — “We have understood what are 
‘ causes ’ and ‘ effects ’ in general ; what are the particular 
effects of particular causes ? ” 

Answer : — 

Karika XLIV 

By virtue (is obtained) ascent to higher planes , 
^ r by vice, descent to the lower ; from 

Consequences or • i 4^ 

the various means wisdom (results) the Highest Good; 

and bondage from the reverse. 

(199) By Virtue etc ' i,e., to the Heaven and other 

Virtue leads to rcgior s 
higher planes 

"By Vice, etc i. e., to the nether regions known as 
Vice to lower Slltahl etc. 

From Wisdom, the Highest Good." Nature ministers 
to the experience of the Spirit only so long 
about beatitude discriminative wisdom is not brought 

about; after, however, this has been accom- 
plished, Nature finds its work in connection with that parti- 
cular Spirit entirely fulfilled, and accordingly retires from 
activity so far as that Spirit is concerned. As is declared. 
The Operations of Nature continue only till the attainment 
of discriminative knowledge. ’ “ From the rcverscy etc.' 

i. e., from wrong knowledge, results hondaf^c. 

(200) This bondage is of three kinds : ‘ Natural ’ 

‘Evolutional’ and ‘Personal’, (1) The 
From the reverse ‘ Natural bondage is that of those who 
pectively, contra- 'Worship Nature as the Spirit, with reference 
dictory results. to such men, who are called ‘ Prakrtika ’ 
o£*bondage^^*'*^* ( * Merged into Nature ’ ), it is said in the 

Puranas : “ The contemplators of the Un-^ 
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manifest ( Nature ) continue (in the chain of metempsychosis) 
till a hundred thousand years (2) The ‘ Evolutional ’ bond- 
age IS of those who worship the various evolutes of Nature, — 
the elements, the sense-organs, the I-principle, and the Will- 
as Spirit. With regard to these it is said. “ The contem- 
plators of the sense-organs continue till ten Manvantaras , 
those of the elements, till a hundred Manvantaras, those of 
the I-principIe till thousand, and lastly, those of the VC^iIl, do 
away with all feverish excitement, and continue ^dl ten 
thousand Manvantaras. Those labouring under this incidental 
bondage are Videhci'^. (3) The ‘ Personal ’ bondage is 
due to Isfaf)Urta ( actions like chanties, sacrifices, digging of 
tanks etc., done with the '='ole motive of ^personal gains here- 
after ). Those performing such actions, having their minds 
influenced by desire, are ignorant of the true nature of the 
Spirit, and as such undergo bondage. 


KSrika XLV 

From Dispassion results ‘ mergence* into Nature ’; 

from Attachment which abounds in the 
Rajas-attribute, transmigration ; from 
Power, non-impediment, and from the 
reverse, the contrary. 


Consequences of 
various means 


* Davies takes the Hindu commentators to task, and remarks 
It (the Samkhya) does not recognise any absorption of tlje sublK body 
into Nature, until the soul is entirely free . .. Hence the meaning is that 
by the dc struclion of passion the influence of tlie maUrial world is 
destroyed, and the soul is independent, though not yet finally hhi rated.'* 
All this 13 quite true ; but it is not clear how this affects the position of 
the * Hindu Commentators.* who, at least Vitcaspati M^sha, do not 
assert the final absorption of the bodies into Nature ; all that they mcdn 
15 that by dispassion, the soul — or more properly, its seat, the subtle 
body — IS absorbed into Nature and rests ihcic till it is horn again. 
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(201) “ Fi'om Dispassion results Mergence into Nature.'*' 

Those who are free from passion, but are 

I i^sorption Ignorant of the true nature of the Spirit, 

into Prakrti from , • • 

dispassion become merged into nature. iNature 

here stands for the whole set consisting of 

Nature, Will, I -principle, the elements, and the sense-organs. 

Those who worship these as ‘ Spirit become absorbed into 

these ( r. c . those mistaking the senses for the Spirit become 

absorbed in the senses, and so on ), that is to say, they rest 

there till, in the course of time, they are born again. 

(202) “ From attachment which abounas in the Rajas- 

II Transmigia- attribute, results transmi ^r at loTu’ The epiihe^ 

tion from passion- “ R^ijasa ’’ implies the painful character of 
ate attachment , / i i 

transmigration , because { as has been pre - 
viousiy described ) the Rajas attribute is the source of pain. 

(203) ''From power, non-impcdiment ”, i. c., the non- 

. |. obstruction of desires. A man with power 

III. Non-impedi- ^ 

ment from power can do whatever he likes. 

“ From the reverse i e.. from absence of Power “ the 

IV Obstruction contrary i. e , the obstruction of one s de- 
of desires from , 

weakness everywhere 

With a view to describe collectively as well as beverally 
the eight dispositions of the Will — Virtue, Vice etc., — in 
order to show which of these are to be adopted, and which 
relinquished, by those desiring Isolation — the author first 
describes them collectively : — 

KSrikS XLVI 

Such is the ‘ volitional ’ ( Subjective ) Evolution 
Th * t II t 1 ^^s^^”2uished by Error, Disability, Con- 

creation described tentment and Success. By reason of the 

mutual suppression of the Attributes due 
to their inequalities, the different forms of this Evolu- 
tion become fifty. 
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(204) ‘ Pratyaya ’ is that by which anything is known 

I £ I. e,. Will; and* pratyayasarga ’ is the 'sarga* 

II. Disability ‘ evolution ‘ proceeding from the Will L e.» 

IV volitional or ‘ Subjective evolution. 

Error ' z. e., ignorance, illusion, is a 
property of the Will; so is also “ disability " which results 
from the incapacity of the sense-organs; — “ contentment and 
success also are properties of the Will, as will be described 
later on. 

Of these, the three former, — “error,’ disability and con- 
tentment ’ — include Virtue and the other six 
^ed^rn t^e ab*ove dispositions leaving aside Wisdom which 
four li. included in “success 


Subdivisions of 
the above are 
fifty 


(205) These properties are next described severally. 

'*The forms of these are^ifty.*' How so? 
**By reason of the mutual suppression of the 
Attributes due to their inequalities. This 
‘inequality may consist either in the indivi- 
dual strength of the one in comparison with the other two. or 
of two conjointly with that of the third, or in the individual 
weakness of the one in comparison with the other two, or of 
the two conjointly with that of the third. The various grades 
of thi=. ‘inequality’ are assumed in accordance with the re- 
quirements of particular cases, and it leads to the suppression of 
Attributes by one another or by one of them of the other two — ► 
thus giving rise to the fifty forms of ‘ Subjective Evolution.* 


The ‘fifty forms’ are next enumerated: 

Karika XLVII 

There are five forms of Error; twenty eight of 
5 forms of Error. Disability, arising from the ynperfection 

28 of Disability f organs; Contentment has nine 

9 of Contentment, ” . 

8 of Perfection forms; and Success eight. 
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(206) The five forms of Error are ignorance, egotism, 
love, hate and clinging, respectively named * obscurity' 
{Tamas), 'delusion {Moha), ' extreme delusion' {Mahamohci) 
* ^loom' {Tamisra) 'blind ^loom' {Andhatamisra). Egotism 
and the rest partake of the nature of ‘Error’; though, as 
a matter of fact, they are the products of Error. Or. the idea 
may be that it is only after a certain thing has become the 
object of Error that Egotism and the rest also, partaking of 
thenatuicof Error, come to bear upon that same thing. 
It is for this reason that the revered Varsaganya has declared 
that ‘ Ignorance is five^jointcd.’ 


(207) The author next describes the sub-divisions of 
the five forms of Error* — 


Karika XLVIII 

Of Error there are eight forms; as also of Delusion, 
Extreme Delusion is ten fold; Gloom is 
si'ons oTErTor eighteen fold, and so is also ‘Blind Gloom’. 


(208) “ Of EiTor ; i. of Ignorance. “ there are eigli^ 

of Ignorance •• 

eight forms 

Of Darkness i. e.. Ignorance, there are eight forms; 
Eight of Delusion consists in the notion of * Spirit ’ with 
regard to (1) Nature, (2) Will, (3) I -principle, 
(4-8) the Five Rudimentary Elements, — all eight of which 
are not -Spirit, it is this ejght-fold notion that constitutes 
Darkness or Ignorance. 

(209) The particle ca ' connects ‘ eight forms ’ with 
Delusion also. The Deities having attained the eight occult 
powers, regard themselves as immortal, and their several 
powers — ‘ anima and the rest — also to be everlasting; this is 
the error of Egotism, and since this appertains to the ei^ht 
P owers it is said to be eight -fold. 
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(210) “ Extreme Delusion is tcn-fold*\ By Extreme 

Delusion IS meant the attachment to the 
objects of sense, sound, odour and the rest — 
which arc ten-fold, each of the five being 
earthly and heavenly; and having these ten for its object, 
Extreme Delusion is said to be ten fold. 


(211) ** Gloom", i. e. Hatred, "is ei^hteen-fold/ 

^ The ten objects ol sense, sound, &c are 

Gloom loveable by themselves ; the eight occult 

‘ power-D ’ — Attenuation &:c., however are 
not loveable, by themselves, but only as means to the attain- 
ment, of the various objects of sense. And the objects of 
sense, being mutually suppressive, the :neans to the attain- 
ment, — in the shape of Attenuation and ibe other Powers also 
become obstructed. So that the eight Powers togclhei with 
the ten objects of sense become eirliteen, and these being 
the objects of Gloom or riatrcil, make it ei<^hteen fold. 

(212) “So IS Blind Gloom " — L* Blind Gloom ’ stands 

^ ^ for C/znij/n^i^] . The word tatha * apolies 

iThTels ci^htccn^^^^ to Blind Gloom. The 

deities having attained the eight occult 
powers — Attenuation <ind the rest — and enjoying in con- 
sequence, the ten objects of sense, — -Sound and the rest — 
live in continual dread ol these ( powers and objects ) being 
wrested awaj^ from them by the Raksasas ; and this dread 
constitutes the * Clinging or solicitude which is ‘ Blind 
Gloom and this latter having for its objects the aforesaid 
eighteen thing'^ — ihe eight powers rind the ten obje^U — is 
said to be ci}lhteen’fold. 

(213) Thus the five for^Tis of Er^'or — vvhicli is a sort of 
Fancy, — with their sub-divisions become sixty two* 


(214j Having thus described the five forms of Error, the 
author next describes the twenty-eight forms of Disability. 
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Twenty-eight 
forms of Dis- 
ability 


Karika XLIX 

The injuries of the eleven-organs, together with 
those of the Will are pronounced to con- 
stitute Disability; the injuries of the Will 
( itself ) are seventeen — due to the rever- 
sion of ‘ contentment and ‘ success 

(215) The ‘ in|unes of the organs * are mentioned only 

as causes of so many injuries of the Will, 

The eleveo caused and not as, by themselves, independent 
by injuries to the « r r\ i T r^ r 

sense-organs rorms or Ulsahility. 1 hesc injuries — Uear- 

ness, insensibility to touch, blindness, 
numbness of tongue, insensibility of the olfactory nerves, 
dumbness, palsy of hands, lameness, impotency, intestinal 
paralysis and idiocy, — consequent on the failure of the several 
sense -organs — auditory and the rest — are the eleven forms 
of dl'^ab 3 llty. The chsability of the Vv'ill in regard to its own 
function also due to the said injuries of the senses, is of eleven 
kind‘s, as it is due to eleven causes. These two have been 
mentioned together with those of Biuidhi ( itself ) in ac- 
cordance with the theory of non-diflerence of cause and effect. 

(216) Having thus described the disabilities of the 

Seventeen caused arising from the injury of the sense- 

by the reversion organs, the disabilities of the Will by itself 
of contentment are next desciibed. — *'With injuries of the 
Will." Question — “ How many Disabilities 
are there of the Will itself Answer — “ Seventeen are the 
injuries of the Will; " why? ‘Vue to the reversion of content- 
ment and sucecss. Contentment being nine-fold, the disabilities 
caused by its reversion are also nine-fold; and similarly success 
being eight-fold, -the disability caused by its reversion is eight- 
fold, -thus making the seventeen disabilities proper of the Will. 


(217) The author next enumerates the nine forms of 
Contentnient: — 
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Karika L 

The nine forms of Contentment have been held to 
be the following: — Four internal named 
Alouiesce^"/ ‘ Prakrti ’ (Nature). (2)‘UpSdi;na- 
(Means), (3) KSla . (Time) and (4) 
‘ Bhagya (Luck ); and five external due to the abstinence 
from objects. 

(218) The four ‘internar forms of Contentment belong 
to those who have understoo(d that the Spirit 

The four internal Jifferent from Nature, but being illadvised, 
forms ^ 

(Jo not make further attempts to obtain the 

direct apprehension of that difference ,by such means as 
‘ Hearing , ‘Contemplating and the like:— ^these forms are 
called internal_ (Adhyatmika) because they presuppose the 
difference of Atman (Spirit) and Prakrti (Nature). It being 
asked — which are these? — the reply is — named* Nature , 
‘ Mcanfi \ *Time and ‘ Luck ' /. c., whose names arc ' Nature ‘ 
and the rest 


(219) The Contentment called “Nature ’ consists in 
A bh feeling of satisfaction which the disciple 

has on being told that ‘ discriminative wisdom 
IS onl^^ a modification of Nature and, as such, would come to 
every one in the natural course of events, and there is no 
need of having recourse to the practice of meditation, &c. 
So, my child, remain as you are! This Contentment is called 
‘ Amhha . 


(220) The second form of Contentment arises from the 
II Salila following instruction; ‘ wisdom cannot be 

attained in the ordinary course of nature ; 
because, if it were so, then everybody w^ould attain to wisdom 
at all times as the course of nature functions equally for all 
individuals ; such wisdom can only be attained through 
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Renunciation, and so, O long living one, thou must have re- 
course to Renunciation and give up all practice of meditation. 
The satisfaction arising from this instruction is named ‘ Upa~ 
dana ’ ( Means ), also called ‘ Salila. 

(221) T\\q Contentment follows upon the feeling 

III Ogha satisfaction arising from the instruction 

that “ ‘ Renunciation’ also cannot bring about 
Emancipation at once. Renunciation also will bring you 
success only when the time is ripe for it; there is no need for 
undergoing the troubles of ‘ Renunciation.’ This is the 
Contentment named ‘ Time also called ‘ O^ha 

(222) The fourth form of Con^en/menMs the feeling of 

satisfaction arising from the following ; 

IV Vratj “ Discriminative wisdom proceeds neither 

from nature nor from any other means (such 
as Renunciation) nor does it depend solely upon time, but it 
comes only by lack; thus it was through mere luck that the 
children of Madalasa obtained wisdom in their infancy 
through their mother’s instructions and thereby attained 
Emancipation. This form of contentment is named ‘ Luck 
also called ‘ Vrsti ' . 

( 223 ) 


The five external 
forms 


The external forms of Contentment are next 
described The external forms are five, 
arising from abstinence from sound, odour, 
etc,, — the five objects of sense. These 
belong to those who are free from all attachment, but regard 
the non "Spirits — Nature, Will, I principle and the rest — to be 
Spirit. These forms are called external because they pre- 
suppose the existence of Spirit, without knowing what it is; 
and appertam to what is not -Spirit. In as much as these 
forms Oi Contentment appear only when there is absence 
of attachment, — and as the sources of such absence are five, 
— the absence also is five -fold; and as the absence of attach* 
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ment is five^f old, the forms of Contentment in question also 
ore five in number. — The term * Uparama here stands for 
absence of attachment; and the compound * Visayoparama ” 
means * absence of attachment to objects . So that the objects 
of sense being five, the ‘ abstinence from these must also be 
five -fold. These five Abstinences are due to the preception of 
defects in the process of sensc-enjoyment — involving as it does 
the trouble of earning, saving, wasting, pleasures and killing. 

(224) To explain — The means of acquiring wealth 
, consist of service etc., and these are souices 

1, raia i i i 

of pain to the servants; — as is declared in 
the following w^ords — “ who would ever be attracted towards 
service, when one thinks of the pain cautKd by the insults 
suffered at the hands of the wwdens of a haughty and wicked 
master T Similar is the case wath other means of acquiring 
wealth. The contentment resulting from the abstinence from 
objects of sense due to the consideration of such troubles, is 
called ‘ Para, ’ 


(225) And then, the w’ealth having been acquired, it 

„ ^ brings with it further trouble of sa\ing it 

II Supara r i 

from the ravages of the king, thieves, Hoods 

and fire; — the contentment due to abstinence arising from 

such considerations is the second one called ‘ Supara . 

(226) Thlrdl3^ the wealth having been acquired with 

.j great effort ( and safely hoarded ), there 

III. rarupa?a ^ i r r i 

arises the fear of its being spent up, — this 

consideration gives rise to the third form of abstinence lead* 
ing to contentment called ‘ ParapUra . 

(227) Fourthly, when one becomes addicted to sense 

objects, one’s desires for Pleasure increase; 

IV. Anuttamdmbha i r ir i r i i > i 

the non-rulliiment or these desires brings 

about the abstinence that leads to the fourth form of content- 
ment called ‘ Anuttamambha \ 


IV. Anuttamdmbha 
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III. Ogha 


Renunciation, and so, O long living one, thou must have re- 
course to Renunciation and give up all practice of meditation. 
The satisfaction arising from this instruction is named ‘ Upa- 
dana ’ ( Means ), also called ‘ Solila. 

(221) The Contentment that follows upon the feeling 
of satisfaction arising from the instruction 
that “ ‘ Renunciation* also cannot bring about 

Emancipation at once. Renunciation also will bring you 
success only when the time is ripe for it; there is no need for 
undergoing the troubles of ‘ Renunciation. This is the 
Contentment named ‘ Time also called ‘ Ogha. 

(222) The fourth form of is the feeling of 

satisfaction arising from the following ; 
IV “ Discriminative vs^isdom proceeds neither 

from nature nor from any other means (such 
as Renunciation) nor does it depend solely upon time, but it 
comes only by luck’, thus it was through mere luck that the 
children of Madrdasa obtained wisdom in thcr infancy 
through their mother’s instructions and thereby attained 
Emancipation. This form of contentment is named ‘ Luck 
also called ‘ Vrsti \ 

(223) The external forms of Contentment are next 

described • The external forms are five, 
external fj-orn abstinence from sound, odour, 

etc,, — the five objects of sense. These 
belong to those who are free from all attachment, but regard 
the non -Spirits — Nature, Will, I principle and the rest — to be 
Spirit. These forms are called external because they pre- 
suppose the existence of Spirit, without knowing what it is; 
and appertain to what is not-Spirit. In as much as these 
forms of Contentment appear only when there is absence 
of attachment, — and as the sources of such absence are five, 
— the absence also is five -fold; and as the absence of attach- 
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ment is five-fold, the forms of Contentment in question also 
are five m number. — The term ‘ Uparama here stands for 
absence of attachment , and the compound * Visayoparama 
means ‘ absence of attachment to objects . So that the objects 
of sense being five, the ‘ abstinence from these must also be 
five -fold. These five Abstinences are due to the preception of 
defects in the process of sense-enjo>ment — involving as it does 
the trouble cf earning, saving, wasting, pleasures and killing. 

(224) To explain — The means of acquiring wealth 

, n consist of service etc. , and these are sources 

1 . Jrar a ^ 

of pain to the servants, — as is declared in 
the following w^ords — “ who would ever be attracted towards 
service, when one thinks of the pain cau‘jed by the insults 
suffered at the hands of the w^ardens of a haughty and wacked 
master Similar is the case with other means of acquiring 
wealth. The contentment resulting from the abstinence from 
objects of sense due to the consideration of such troubles, is 
called ‘ Para. 


111. Pa'i apa?'a 


(225) And then, the wealth having been acquired, it 
II Supara brings with it further troubde of sa\ing it 

from the ravages of the king, thieves, floods 
and fire; — the contentment due to abstinence arising from 
such considerations is the second one called ‘ Supara . 

(226) Thirdly, the wealth having been acquired with 
great effort ( and safely hoarded ), there 
arises the fear of its being spent up, — this 

consideration gives rise to the third form of abstinence lead' 
ing to contentment called ‘ Parapura \ 

(227) Fourthly, when one becomes addicted to sense 
objects, one’s desires for Pleasure increase; 
the non-fulfilment of these desires^ brings 

about the abstinence that leads to the fourth form of content- 
ment called ‘ Anuttamambha \ 


IV. Anuttamdvibha 
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(228) Lastly, there arises the notion that there can be 

no enjoyment of things without the cruel 
V. Uttamainhha r i ii i j . . 

process ot killing animals; and contentment 

due to the abstinence arising from this perception of cruelty 

of the process, is the fifth one, called * Uttamambha . 

Thus the five external forms of Contentment, along with 
the four internal ones, make up the nine forms mentioned 
above. 

(229) The author next describes the primary and 
secondary forms of success: — 

Karika LI 

The eight forms of success are — ( 1 ) reasoning, 
(2) oral instruction, (3) study. (4-6) 
The eight powers suppression of pain, (7) acqui- 

sition of friends, and (8) purity. The three before-men- 
tioned are checks to success. 

(230) The most important ‘ Success ’ among those 
enumerated above is the three-fold suppression of pain — three 
fold, on account of the three kinds of the pains to be sup- 
pressed. 

The other ‘ successes * mentioned are only the means to 
said suppression o^ pain ^ and as such are regarded as secon- 
deiry in relation to it. And these five are both causes and 
effects ; e. g., of these study is only a cause ; those of the 
more important kind are only effects ; while the rest, of the 
middle class are both cause and effect. 

(231) The first consists in reading in due form 
with the teacher, of the philosophical texts ; 
this IS also called ‘ Tara \ 


il) Tara 
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(232) Following from this last is oral instruction, which 

<2) Sutara term implies the comprehension of the mean- 

ing of the texts studied — the cause ( distinc- 
tion ) standing for the effect ( comprehension of the mean- 
ing ). This constitutes the second success also called *Satara\ 
— These two — reading of the text and comprehension of the 
meaning together constitute the ‘ Sravana ’ ( Hearing ) 
[which along with manana and nididhyasana is the means of 
realising the highest Truth.] 

(233) Reasoning consists in the investigating of the 

meaning of the scriptures by a process of 
{ 3 ) Taratara . i .L 

reasoning not inconsistent with the scriptures 

themselves. This ‘ investigation ' consists in establishing the 

ultimate Truth by setting aside all doubts andpbjections with 

regard to it This process is also called * Manana * (meditation) 

b}^ writers on the Vedas. This success is called * Taratara \ 

(234) The fourth is the acquisition of friends. Even 

though one has arrived at the truth by the 
(4) Ramyaka process of reasoning, yet one has no 

confidence in his conclusions until he has discussed them 
with, and won the agreement of, his teacher and fellow- 
students, Hence the ‘acquisition’ of such * friends * as the 
teacher and fellow-students is said to be the fourth success 
called * Ramyaka \ 

(235) By dana here is meant purity, of discriminative 
wisdom — the word being derived from the 
root ‘ Daip , to purify. This ‘ purity has 

been thus described by the revered Patahjah: “ An unim- 
peded discriminative knowledge is the means to the suppres- 
sion of pain” {Yoga -Sutra II — 26). By unimpededness in 
the Sutra is meant purity* by which again is meant the 
process of placing discriminative wisdom on a clear basis, after 
having destroyed all doubts and mistaken notions mixed with 


(5) Sadamudita 
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different kinds of cravings or desires. This purity is not 
obtainable without the refinement arising from a long, careful 
and uninterrupted course of practice, hence the word Dana 
‘ purity ’ includes (as a means to success) this practice also. 
This the fifth success called * SadU-mmuia . 

(236) The afoiesaid three prime. y ‘ successes (three 
suppressions of Pam) arc called, ‘ Prouioda , ‘ Muchta and 
' Modamana \ And these three v»ith last five are eight 
forms of Success 


(237) Other people explain the text ns follows* — (I) 
the perception o{ tiulh, without the instruc- 

♦ mea^n c-f practices during p^isl lives, is what 
IS the/n*5/ ‘ success ’ mc.iiit by liha, (2) And that which i 4 
ootamed by listening to anotlu r person reading tlie text‘d of 
the SaTiikhya Philosophy, is the ‘ second success called 
‘ S chda , because it follows solely from the verbal text 
(3) ^here the truth is learnt from the study of the words and 
meaning of the Soii'khva texts in the course of regular resi- 
dence at the Teacher s, — it is the third form of success, due 
to study, and is called ^adhyayana , (4) The fourth consists 

in the attainment of wisdom by coming in contact with a 
friend vrho has already got at it. This hjrm of Success dis- 
tinguished by knowledge, is called * Snhrtprapti • (5) Fifthly, 

Dana {Generosity) is said to be means to ‘Success because 
true wisdom is imparted by the teacher duly propitiated 
with gifts. 

The propriety of either interpretation we leave to the 
learned to judge; and we desist from pointing out the faults 
of others, because our business lies only in elucidating the 
cardinal doctrines of the Samkhya Philosophy, 

(238) The Disabilities of the Will arising from the * re- 
version of Contentment and Success’ thus become seventeen 
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in number. It is well known that in the whole range of 
Subjective Evolution *, Success is the most desired by all; 
and Error, Disability, and Conteniment are impediments U> 
Success', this is what is said in the words : “ The aforesaid 
three arc checks to Success." ‘ The aforesaid three ’ are Error, 
Disability and Contentment. And these act as curbs on the 
various forms of Success, — because they retard their progress: 
the Success being likened to so many elephants whose move- 
ment IS curbed bj^ the ^cad, ‘ Ankus'a, ’ and thus being 
opposed to success the latter three are ever to be aband3ned. 

(239) Objection * — “ Granted al! this. But it has been 
said that Evolution is for the Spirit’s pm^ose. This purpose 
can be fulfilled either by the ‘ Subjective Evolution or by 
‘ Objective Evolution alone. Why have both the Evolu- 
tions 

Answer — 


Karika LII 

Without the ‘ Subjective there would be no 
‘Objective’, and without the ‘Objective* 
Necessity of two- would be HO ‘ Subjective.’ Thcre- 

foicl creation ^ 

fore, there proceeds two-fold evolution, 
the ‘ Objective ’ and the ‘ Subjective ’. 

(240) The term ‘ Lingo ' * Objective ’ stands for the 
Evolution out of the Rudimentary elements, and ‘ Bliava * 
‘ Subjective ’ for the evolution out of the Will. 

The meaning of the Karika is that the ‘ Objective ’ Evo- 
lution cannot manifest itself or accomplish the purpose of the 
Spirit without the ‘ Subjective Evolution nor conversely cart 
the latter manifest itself or serve the Spirit’s purpose without 
the objective. Hence the necessity of a two-fold evolution. 
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That IS to say, Experience, which is the purpose 
Spirit, is not possible unless there 


of 


are 


the 

the 


^•mental experience and also the vehicle 

of experience in the form of the two bodies 
( Subtle and Physical ). Hence the necessity of the objective 
evolution; — conversely that same Experience is not possible 
without the organs of experience^ in the shape of the Sense- 
organs and the Internal organs; and these 
are not possible without Virtue and the 
other Dispositions. Lastly, the Discrimina- 
tive wisdom, which leads to the final End 
(Emancipation), is not possible without both these forms of 


Necessity of the 
intellectual crea- 
tion 


Evolution. 

established. 


Thus IS the need for both forms of Evolution 


(241) Thb possible objection of ‘mutual interdepend- 
The f It f r * explained away on the analogy of 

procal causality the seed and sprout, due to the fact of Evolu- 

explained as due tion having had no beginning in time, the 
to the eternality , . * i « i ’ i i 

of creation subjective and objective evolutions at the 

beginning of the present cycle are due to the 
irnpluse of residual tendencies left by the corresponding 
evolutions of the previous cycle. — Thus the whole theory is 
free from difficulties. 


(242) The various forms of the ‘ subjective evolution ’ 
have been described; the author next describes those of the 
•elemental (objective, material) evolution: — 

Karika LIII 

The * celestial ' evolution has eight forms, the ‘ani- 

• maP has five; the 'human’ has only one 

The force of ele- in brief is the ‘material" 

srental creation 

evolutiQi^. 
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(243) The eight ‘celestial’ forms are those pertaining to 

(l)the Brahma, (2) the Prajapati. (3) the 
divine (4)Pitr, (5) Gandharva. (6) Yaksa. 

(7) Raksasa and (8) Pis'aca. 

(244) The five animal forms arc cattle, deer, bird, 

reptile, and the immobile things. 

Five of the lower 
animals 

(245) Mankind is single, not counting its sub-divisions — 

Brahrnanas &c. as separate, as the bodily 
Mankind single ^ n i r 

term IS the same m all classes or men. 

Such, in brief, is the material evolution. Such objects 
as the Jar and the like, — though not having a ‘ body in the 
ordinary sense, — are all included under the category of the 
Immobile ^ 

(246) The author next describes the three-foldness of 
ttis ‘ material evolution based on the higher and lower 
degrees of intelligence, — in the form of the ‘higher ’, the 
‘middle’ and the ‘lower . 


Kirika LIV 

The ‘ higher * evolution abounds in the Sattva-attri- 
T A' • ‘lower* evolution abounds 

sioLof b^^ngs*'^* Tamas- attribute; and the ‘Middle* 

based on the evoIution abounds in the Raj as- attribute; 

predominance of 

the Attributes — all these comprising the entire Uni- 
verse, from Brahma down to the tuft of 

grass. 

(247) All the Heavenly regions — Bhuvab, Svab, 
Mahah, Jana, Tapas and Satya — a'bound in 
Saltva -attribute . — The dower evolution 
abounds in the Tamas 'attribute; that all 
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things from the cattle down to the Immobile things, abound 
in the Tamas- attribute, as full ol ‘ Delusion . The regions 
of the earth — consisting of the seven Dvipas ( continents ) 
and Oceans — form the ‘ middle ’ evolution abounding m 
the Rajas-attnbute, as it is full of pain and because in it 
actions, righteous and unrighteous, are performed. 

The entire Universe is summed up in the phrase ''from 
Brahma to the tuft of <irass ’ — the ‘tuft of grass including 
the tree^ and such (>ther thinj^s. 


(248) Having th US described the evolution, the author 
proceeds to show that it is the source of pain, — a fact the 
knowledge o( which cwcnald be conducive to that ‘Dispassiou* 
(Freedom from rttachment) which is helpful in attaining the 
Final Goal * 


The sources 
pain 


of 


KSrika LV 

Therein does the Sentient Spirit experience pain 
arising from decay and death, due to the 
non-discrimination of the Spirit from the 
body [or, until the dissolution of the 
thus Pain is in the very nature of things, 
-in the body. Among corporeal beings the 
body IS the vehicle of various forms of 
Pleasure, and yet the pain of ‘ decay and 
death ’ is the common lot of all. The fear 
of death, — may I not cease to be; may I 
&c., — being common to man as well as to 
t; and the cause of fear constituting pain. 


subtle body] . 

Therein 

Pam of decay 
and death, the 
common lot of 
all creatures 

continue to be ’’ 
the smallest ms 


death is a source of pain.* 


* It may bo worth noting here that Death m itself is not pain. 
It IS only the fear (the fear of the unknown) that makes the thought o£ 
death so painful. 
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(249) Objection : — “ Pleasure and pain, ( according to 
the Samkhya) are material and are the properties of the Will: 
as such how can these be said to belong to the Sentient 
Spirit T 

Answet^ — The term “ Purusa, ' literally means “one 

who lies in the subtle body:*’ and this latter 

Explanation of Joeing connected with the Will and its pro- 
the word ^ r i c i 

perties, leads to the idea ol the opirit being 

connected with them 


(250) Question . — Mow can pain wliiMi 
the boJy be said to belong to the Spirit ^ 


IS n 


elated to 


Reply: — to the non-discnmination o} the Spirit from 
Limit of the pain body; the Spirit cognising lis distinction 
from the body, mistakes the fluctuations of 
the latter for its own. Or the 3?r in may be taken 

as pointing to the limit of the, Spirit’s pain — the meaning 
hemg, Until the subtle body has ceased to he, tlie Spirit 
suffers pain. 


(251) The author next deals with the ^lifferent views 
that ha\e been held regarding the cau^ e of ‘ Evolution ' or 
* Creation . 


Kairika LVI 


This evolution from the Will down to the specific 
elements, is brought about by the (modi- 
fications of) Prakrti. This work is 
done for the emancipation of each Spirit, 
and thus is for another s sake, though 
appearing as if it were for the sake of Nature herself. 


The question as 
lo the Maker of 
the Universe 
decided 
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Further, God, being the Lord of the Universe, has all that He 
requires and, as such, in the creating of the world. He can 
have no selfish motive; nor can His action be said to be due 
solely to benevolence or pity; for pity consists in a desire for 
the removal of others’ pains; but before creation, the Spirits 
would be without bodies, organs and objects as such, without 
pain; for the removal of what then would God s compassion 
be roused? And if the pain subsequent to creation be held 
to be the cause of creation, then we should be in the inextri- 
cable nooze of ‘interdependence . creation due to piU . and 
pity due to creation ! and again, if God were moved to 
creation by pity, then He would create only happy mortals, 
not mortals with vanegated experiences. And if the diversity 
of men’s experiences*be attributed to their past deed^, then 
what is the necessity of postulating intelligent contntller of 
such deeds? Ttie mere absence of the control of au intelli- 
gent agent would mean ( according to the opponent ) that the 
deeds of men could not have any activity, which would 
mean that their effects, in the shape of men’s bodies, organs 
and objects could not be produced, — and the result of this 
would be that there would be no pain\ so that the removal of 
pains would be very easy ! [and there would he no ground 
for God s compassion!. 


(257) As regards the action of the insentient Nature, on 


None of the 
above objections 
apply to the case 
of Nature 


the other hand, it is due neither to selfishness 
nor to pity; and thus in this case, none of the 
above incongruities arise, the only motive of 
Nature is the fulfilment of another's purpose. 


Thus, therefore, the instance cited in the Kurikri is quite 


appropriate. 


(258) It has been said — as if for its own purpose: 
The author proceeds to explain this: — 
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Karika LVIH 

As people engage in acts to satisfy desires, so does 
The Spirit’s end— the Unmanifest (Nature) act for the 

the motive of . . £ .1 c • *4. 

Nature emancipation or the bpirit. 

* Autsiikya ' IS ‘ icchlj desire Desire is satisfied and 
ceases on the atlninincni of the Jesa’cc! ohject; the object 
IS the purpose nf ihc because the end of an acimn is 

that which is desired 

The analogy is pointed o it . ‘dS^) ilucs the U nhiadifest 
( Nature ) cu t for the Enunu ifyalion cf the Spirit ” 

(259) Objection — “ We grant that the purpose of the 
Spirit IS die motive for the action of N'atui'e, hut whence 
the cessation cd' fier operatu^ns ” 

Answer — 

Karika LiX 

As a dancing giri, having exhibited herself to the 
The cause of the Spectators of the stage, ceases to dance, 
cessation of SO does Nature cease to operate when 

Nature’,operationSg^gjjjj5^^jg herself mainfest to the 

Spirit. 

The word “ Stage , — the place — iinplie-^ the specta- 
tors — the occupiers of the place. Having manifested herself, 
j. e.y having shown that her different modifications, sound. 
6cc., are different from the Spirit. 

(260) Objection: — “ Wc grant that the action of 
Nature is for the wSpirit’s purpose. But she could surely 
expect some recompense for her pains, from the Spirit, — 
just as a servant does from his gratified master; and as such 
the action of Nature cannot be said to be entirely" for another s 
purpose.' 

Answer . — 
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Karika LX 

Generous Nature, endowed with Attributes, brings 

about by manifold means, without 

Nataie excepts no benefit to herself . the good of the Spirit, 
compensation ^ . r 

who is devoid of Attributes, and comers 
no benefit in return. 

’As a qualified servant accomplishes the good of his un- 
qualified mastei — who is devoid of good qualities and confers 
no benefits, — through purely unselfish motives, without any 
benelil to himself; so does poor generous Nature, endowed 
^vitb ihe three Attributes, benefit the Spirit without any good 
in return to herself. Thus the pure unselfishness of Nature s 
mot<ve^ IS established. 


(261) Objection : — “ We grant all this . But a dancing 
girl having retired from the stage after her exhibition, returns 
to it again, if so desired h3^ the spectators, similarly would 
Nature act even after having manifested herself to the Spirit. 
Answer , — . 

Karika LXI 


Nothing is more modest than Nature, such is my 


The reason why 
does not 
revert to her 
actions 


conviction , once aware of having been 
seen, she does not again expose herself 
to the view of the Spirit. 


By modesty here is meant extreme dehcac^^ (of manners), 
the uribearability to suffer exposure to the Piirusa's view. 
If a w*ell-bred lad\ who is not to be seen even by the Sun, 
with her eyes cast down, happen to have her body uncovered 
by chance and thus seen by a stranger, she tries to hide 
herself in* such a way as not to be seen again ; so Nature 
also — even more modest than such a lady — having once been 
sc^ by the Purusa (Spirit) will in no case show herself again. 
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(262) Objection • — ‘‘ This may be so. But Purasa 
(Spirit), being devoid of Attributes and Modifications, how is 
any emancipation possible for him ? For emancipation 
consists in the removal of bondage ; and bondage being only 
another name for the Karmic residua imbued with disposi- 
tions and troubles, it is not possible for the unmodifying 
Puru^a. And as the Purusa is devoid of action, it can 
have no migration — which latter is onlj^ another name for 
Rebuih. Hence it is meaningless assertion that ‘ Evolution ’ 
I.-, for the purpose of the ‘ Purusa ' 

The author meets the above objection h\ accepting it in 
the course of winding up his disquisiUcn 

KarikS LXIl • 

Thus verily no Spirit is bound, or enftincipated; nor 
Bondage and does he migrate; it IS Nature alone that 
release in reality having many vehicles is bound, or is 
apply to Nature released, or migrates. 

(263) Verily no vSpirit is bound, nor does any migrate; 
nor is any emancipated. Nature alone, having many vehicle*^, 
IS bound, migrates and is released. Bondage, migration and 
release are ascribed to the Spirit, in the same manner as 
defeat and victory are attributed to the king, though actually 
occurring to his soldiers, because it is the servants that take 
part in the undertaking, the effects of which — grief or profit 
— accrue to the king. In the same manner, experience and 
emancipation, though really belonging to Nature, are attri- 
buted to the Spirit, on account of the non- discrimination of 
Spirit from Nature, as has been already explained. So our 
doctrine is entirely sound 


(264) Objection . — “We understand that bondage, 
migration and emancipation, though really belonging to 
Nature, are ascribed to the Spirit ; but of what goo3 are these 
to Nature herself ? ’ ’ 

Answer : — 
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KSrikS LXIII 

Nature by herself binds herself by means of seven 
, forms; and by means of one form, she 

Nature binds and , r .1 i r*. c .1 

releases herself causes deliverance ror the benefit or the 

by means of her Spirit, 
own developments 

**Natare binds herself by means of seven forms' \ e. by 
Virtue and other dispositions ( all properties of the Will ) 
except wisdom For the benefit of the Spirit in the shape of 
Experience and Final Release, she releases herself by herself, 
*hy means of one form . i. e. by wisdom — by discrimination. 
That IS to say, she does not again bring about the experience 
or emancipation of that same Spirit. 


Objection — “We have understood all this; what then ?’’ 


KSrika LXIV 


Thus it is that from the practice of truth follows 
wisdom in the form, — “ I am not, naught 
is mine, and not — 1“ — which is complete* 
pure on account of the absence of error, 
and absolute. 


The form and 
character of dis 
criminative 
wisdom 


(265) The term “truth” stands for the knowledge of 
Truth. — From the practice of the knowledge of truth, in the 
formal manner described, through a long course of repealed, 
uninterrupted and devoted exercise, — there follows the wisdom, 
manifesting the distinction of Spirit from Matter. All prac- 
tice brings about the knowledge of the same object to which 
the practice pertains; so in the present case practice pertain- 
ing to Truth results in the direct perception of Truth. It is 
for this reason of Its leading to Truth that the wisdom is 
called * pure.* 
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(266) ''Why pure'*? — "On account of the absence of 

Error.* Doubt and Error are the two im- 

w^saom^explained P^^^ties of Wisdom; and as the above wisdom 
IS free from these, it is called pure. This is 
what IS meant by the term ‘ aviparyayat . Doubt consists 
in thinking as uncertain what is certain, and hence doubt also 
IS a form of Error. Thus ‘ absence of Error means the 
absence of both Doubt and Error (mistake) ; this ‘ absence of 
Error’ also is due to the fact of the wisdom relating to Truth. 

(267) Objection — “ It may be that the knowledge of 

Truth follows from the said Practice, but the eternal 
tendency towards false knowledge is sure to bring about its 
results in the shape of false knowledge, which will lead to its 
inevitable effect, the miseries of birth and rc^birlh of which 
thus there would be no end. ’ ^ 


cply to 


IS 


Absoluteness 

explained 


this, it IS added that the knowledge 
'Absolute \ i. e., unmixed with error. 
Though tendency towards error is eternal, 
yet it IS capable of being removed by the 
tendency towards the knowledge of Truth, culminating in 
that knowledge, even though it has a beginning in time. For, 
partiality towards truth is natural to the Will, buddhi, as 
declared by outsiders also (here, the Bauddhas). “No amount 
of contradiction can set aside the flawdess knowledge of the 
true character of objects, for such is the partiality of the Will. 


The form of the 
knowledge 


(268) The form of the said knowledge is stated: — / am 
not, naught is mine, and Not — 1, ' 1 am not * 
merely precludes all action from the Spirit; 
as IS declared ( by grammarians ), “ The 
root as ( as in ‘ asmi * ) together with bhu and kr signify 
action in general.” Hence all actions, external as well as 
internal, — such as determination, self-consciousness, obser- 
vation and apprehension — all become precluded from the 
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spirit. And since there is no action of the Spirit, there arises 
the idea of ‘ Not' I;’ “Inhere stands for active agency in 
general, such as in “ I give ”, “ 1 eat , “ I offer libations* , 
m all of which the active agent is represented by “ 1 ; 
because wherein there is no action, there can be no active 
agent; hence it is rightly expressed as ‘ Not — /. From this 
follows the idea that “ Naught is mine for it is only an 
active agent that can be a possessor: and hence the preclusion 
of action implies the preclusion of possession also. 

Or we interpret the three forms in another way. 
The sentence 1 am not, * means that “ I am the Spirit, 
not productive; ” and because non-productive, “ 1 have no 
action ’ — ‘ Not I; and since without action, ** I can have no 
possessions, * hence “ naught is mine.’* 

(269) Ohjection : — ‘‘ Even after the knowledge of all 
this, there might be left something 3^et unknowm, which would 
lead to Bondage. 

Answer: — “7/ is complete^' i, e, there is nothing left 
unknown after the attainment of such knowledge as the 
above, which want of knowledge could lead to Bondage 

(270) Question: — “ What is it that is acccomplishcd by 
the said knowledge of truth ? ” 

Answer : — 

KSrika LXV 

Thus (possessed of this knowledge) the Spirit, as a 
spectator, pure, at ease, beholds Nature, 
The cause of the which has ceased to be productive and 
Nature's operation has turned back from the seven forms 
of evolution, under the influence of the 
purpose (of the Spirit). 

The two things for the production of which Nature had 
begun her action were experience and the perception of truth: so 
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that when these two have been produced there is nothing left 
to be produced by her; hence. Nature ceases to be productive". 

“ Under the influence of purpose'* \ /. e., by the force of 
discriminative Wisdom, The seven forms of Evolution. — 
Virtue, Vice, Error, Dispassion. Passion, Power and Weak- 
ness — are all due to erroneous knowledge. Dispassion also 
as of those who have it through mere contentment is due to 
erroneous knowledge And this erroneous knowledge is 
removed by its opposite — true knowledge. And thus the 
cause, erroneous knowledge, being removed, its effects in the 
shape of the ‘ seven forms are also removed, and thus is 
Nature ‘ turned back from the seven forms of evolution.' 

At ease", i,e inactive, **Piire'\ i.e,, unmixed with the 
impurities of the Will due to Rajas and Tanias Attributes, — 
though to the last moment the Spirit continue to be in slight 
touch with the Will abounding in the Sattva Attribute; — as 
otherwise no vision of the Nature in the said condition would 
be possible. 

(271) Objection — “This may be so. We have nothing 
to say against your statement as to Nature ceasing to be 
productive. But Evolution has been said to be due to the 
connection (of Spirit and Nature); and this connection is only 
a form of capability; and the capability to experience consti- 
tutes the ‘ sentience * of the Spirit, as the capacity of being 
the object of experience constitutes the ‘ insentience * and 
‘ objectivity of Nature; and these two capabilities can never 
be said to cease; it cannot be said that they cease because 
there is nothing left to be done; because though one set of 
objects may have been experienced by the Spirit, there might 
be others of the same kind still to be experienced: as is found 
to be the case with the perception of sound and otlier objects 
of sense (Thus no emancipation is possible). 

Answer ^ — 
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KSrika LXVI 

‘‘She has been seen by me*’, thinks the one and 
No birth after hence loses all interest: “I have been 

attainment of seen,’ thinks the other, and ceases (to 

r/ ratn/r though their connection is 
still there, there is no motive for further 

evolution 

(272) St> lonj^ Niiture has not brought about dis^ 
criiriinativc w isdoin, she might continue to bring about the 
enjoyment of sound and other objects of sense; but she cannot 
do this after she has once brought about discriminative 
wisdom Because experience (enjoyment) is due to erroneous 
knowledge, and when this latter, the cause, has ceased under 
the force of wis/om, there can be no enjoyment; just as the 
sproLjt lb not possible in the absence of the seed. It is only 
on account of the v/ant of discrimination, that the Spirit 
regards as his own and enjoys the pleasing, displeasing and 
deluding modifications of Nature, the objects of sense. — the 
sound and the rest Similarly discriminative wisdom also, 
which is a modification of Nature, is regarded by the Spirit 
as Tor himself’ — only by reason of the want of discrimination. 
When however, right discrimination has been brought about, 
the connection of the Spirit with Nature ceases, and so he 
ceases to enjoy tlie things; nor is the Spirit by himself 
capable of bringing about discriminative wisdom, which is a 
modification* of Nature Thus the Spirit who has attained 
to wisdcpm, cannot regard any purpose as his own. Further, 
experience and emancipation being the ‘purpose of the 
Spirilb supply the only motive to the operations of Nature; 
but wthen these two have ceased to be the ‘ purpose of the 
Spirit*, ihlire is no motive for the operation. This is what is 

♦ Because wisdom is a property of Buddhi which is an emanation 
from Nature. 
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meant by the words — “ There is no motive for evolution. ’* A 
’Motive is that which moves Nature to act towards evolu- 
tion; and no such motive is possible, when there is no 
* purpose of the Spirit.’ 


(273) Objection : — “ We grant all this. But no sooner 
would wisdom be attained than the body would fall off; 
and then how could the bodiless Spirit behold Natu^^e ( as 
distinct from himself) ? If it be asserted that “ emancipation 
does not follow immediately on the attainment of wasdom, 
on account of the unspent residuum of pa^t deeds ’ — then, we 
ask, — how IS this residuum destroyed ? *If by mere fruition 
( i. e. by experience), then you tacitly imply the inability 
of wisdom alone to bring about emancipation, and hence 
the assertion that “ emancipation follovv^s from a knowledge 
of the distinction between the Manifest, the Unrnanifcst, and 
the Spirit. becomes meaningless. The hope lc»o— that 
emancipation would be obtained on the destruction oi 
the residua of Karma, by means of experience extending 
to an uncertain period of time ’ — is too sanguine ever to 
be realised. ’ 

A nsivcr . — 


Karika LXVII 


By the attainment of perfect wisdom. Virtue and the 
rest become devoid of causal energy ; 
body^dors^not^^^ Spirit remains awhile invested 

dissolve immedia- with the body, just as a potter’s wheel 
mLnt°y wisdom"' Continues to revolve through th.5 momen- 
turn of the impluse previously imparted 


lo it. 
T.9 
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(274) When true knowledge appears, the * Karmic 
residuum ’ — even though it is beginningless and its time of 
fruition is uncertain, — has its productivity destroyed and is 
unable to produce any ‘ fruit * in the shape of ‘birth, life 
and life s experiences It is only when the ‘ soil of the Will ’ 
IS watered with the waters of the ‘ Kies as ' { i. e, Ignorance, 
Egotis'^ , Lov’c, Hate and Clinging), that the ‘ Karmic seeds 
give out sprouts ; so that when the said soil is rendered 
barren ny reason of the waters of Ignorance and the rest 
having Lcen sac ked up by the heat of the ‘ knowledge of 
Truth , — how could there be any possibility of the ‘ Karmic 
seeds sp^- outing up*^ With this view it is said' — “ Virtue and 
the rest accome devoid of causal cnerfiy; ' — /, r,, they cease to 
be cause-. Even^so, when wisd im has been attained, the body 
conlinut ^ iror a >^^hile, on account of the previous impulse, 
just a'-, t\en alter the action of the potter has ceased, the 
wheel Lonlinues to revolve on account of the momentum im- 
parted lo It. In due time, however, when the impulse be- 
comes exhausted, it beco nes inactive. In the continuance 
of the body, the impulse is supplied by such virtue and vice 
whose f'^iiition has already commenced ; as is declared in 
S' rail — “Having exhausted the others by means of experience, 
the soul c^ttains beatitude and “The delay is only so long 
as beaUtude is not attained [ Chnmlo^ya VI, i, 2 ] . The 
‘impulse ( to which the continuance of the Body is due ) is 
in the rLomantof that impulse which had been imparted by 
the Djs,,pucaring Ignorance, it is true that on account of 
the mopjenturn of tins impulse the vSpirit continues to be 
invested with the body for a time. 


(273)* Question — “This may be so; but if the Spirit 
remains invested with the body by some sort of impulse^ 
when Vvull his Emancipation come about ? ’ 
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Answer ' — 

KSrika LXVIII 

When the separation from the body has at length 
F 1 b fc t d heen attained, and by reason of the pur- 
" pose having been fulfilled. Nature 
ceases to act, — then he attains eternal and absolute 
Isolation. 

The productivity of those actions, whose fruition has 
not commenced, having been destroyed, and those also whose 
fruition has commenced having been exhausted by experi- 
ence, — the purpose having been fullilled. Nature desists from 
her activity with respect to that particular Spirit, who thus 
obtains eternal and absolute ‘ Isolatfon, i. e. cessation of 
the three kinds of pain. 

(276) Though the Philosophy has been established by 
reasoning, yet in order to inspire respect towards it, the 
precedence of the great Sage is stated * 

KarikS LXIX 

This abstruse knowledge adapted to the fulfilment 
of the purpose of the Spirit, wherein 
( wherefore ) the origin, duration, and 
dissolution of beings are considered, has 
been expounded by the great sage. 

‘‘ Abstruse \ — ’ guhya ( lit. in a case ) i e. hard to be 
grasped by dull -brained persons. 

“By the ^reat sage " i. e. by Kapila, The feeling of 
reverence, thus aroused is strengthened by declaring that the 
doctrine is scriptural. Wherein are considered, etc^\ *in which* 
knowledge means /or the sake of which knowledge: as in the 
expression * Carmani dvlpinam hanti , the word *carmani 
(lit in the skin) is taken to mean for the sake of the skin, one 
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kills the tiger’, — *Bhutanam\ of living beings,— -7/ie origin, 
duration and dissolution are considered; — which is done in the 
scriptures. 

(277) Objection: — “Let this be so: We shall respect the 
direct sayings of the great sage (Kapila); wherefore should we 
have every regard for the assertion made by Isvarakrsna ? ' 
Answer : — 

Karika LXX— LXXI 

This supreme, purifying (doctrine) the Sage imparted 

Importance of the ^suri, who taught it to PaHcas'ikha. by 
Science whom the philosophy was extensively 

propagated. 

Handed do\^n through a long tradition of pupils, it 
has been briefly written up in the Arya metre by the 

noble-minded Is varakrsna who has thoroughly under- 
stood the philosophical doctrine. 

Purifying, purifying the Spirit from al! evils causing the 
three kinds of pain. 

Supreme, i, e. the most important of all purifying 
doctrines. 

‘Sage’ — Kapila — Imparted to A sun &c. 

(278) “Arya’ — that which has arrived at truth, and 
one whose mind is such is ‘ noble-minded 

(279) This philosophy is one organic whole in itself, — 
not a mere section — as it treats of all branches of knowledge: — 

KSrikS LXXII 

The subjects that are treated of in the seventy 
distiches are those of the complete 
The sixty topics ‘Philosophy of the Sixty Topics,’ exclud- 
ing the illustrative tales, and omitting 
the doctrines of other people. 
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The sixty topices are thus enumerated in the Rajas 
Vartika: 1 The existence of Nature (Karika XIV). 2 Its 
singleness (XIV); 3 Objectiveness (Xl); 4 Distinctiveness 

(of Nature from Spirit) (Xl); 5 Subordination (of Nature to 
Spirit) (XVIl); 6 Plurality (of Spirits) (XVIIl); 7 Disjunction 
(of Spirit from Nature in the end) (XX); 8 Conjunction (of 
Spirit and Nature in the beginning) (XXl); 9 Duration (XIX); 
10 Inactivity (of the Spirit) (XIX): these are the ten radical 
categories. (In addition to these) are the five kinds of Error, 
(XLVIl), nine of Contentment (l), and twenty-eight of Dis- 
ability of the organs (XLIX); these together with the eight 
forms of Power (li) make up the sixty “topics ’. All these 
sixty topics are treated of in the above disticlies, which there- 
fore form a complete Philosophy and cannot be said to be 
only a section thereof, ^ 

Of the above (ten radical categories) sih^leness, objecti- 
vity and subordination relate to Nature; distinctness, inactivity 
and plurality to Spirit; and existence, disjunction and con- 
junction to both; and duration — i. e. continuance relates to 
the gross and subtle things. 


May this work of Vacaspati MisVa, Taitva-Kaumudi 
(the Moonlight of Truth), continue to please (cause to bloom) 
the clear (lily -like) hearts of good men ! 

Thus ends the Tattva-Kaumudi of Vacaspati MisVa. 


END 
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NOTES 

I 

The first benedictory stanza etc., is taken from 

). has changed the readings as follows — 

(b) WHT: in place of (c) 3T5TT in place 

of 9T3TtS^ id) in place of 

l The change was, of course, neces- 
sary in view of the idea of plurality of souls in which is 

net favoured by the readings of the The 

explain this verse quite differently. has refuted the 

claim of the W^s that this verse lays down^the principles of 
the system. For fuller discussion, ©ee on 

^ V. ^ ). It has already been pointed in 
the Introduction that this verse gave rise to the idea of the 
three g^s. It is, therefore, in the fitness of things that this 
verse should have been chosen by for 

About and see Introduction. 

The word stands for living beings 

according to 

according to includes miseries due to 

cold, heat, wind etc., because these are due to supernatural 
powers. On Davies remarks — “ But in old time, 

gods of higher class, and not demons merely, were supposed 
to afflict men with disease and pain. In the Rig-Veda (li. 33, 7), 
Gntsamada prays to Rudra that he may be freed from 
his bodily pains, which he affirms to have been sent by the 
Devas or gods { daivya)/* ( p. 15 ). 

The reading adopted by viz., is more 

expressive of the idea of complete cessatiorf of pain, 
than of ( See, S. N. S., 1. In. ). cf. ^ 

? ). The reading of 
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viz.» does not materially differ from Com- 

pare also Wilson, pp. 6-7; Davies, pp. 13-14, note on this 
reading. 

describes the three 5:^s in the following verses : 

w r ii 



II ^ II 


ii ^ ii 


II 


?rR#sfq ^ I 

m: IT ^ II 
fiRTT^R^TTT^: I 

^?{qrTlsr ^Tfwrf^: ii ^ ii 


^ g F5r rdiw T^ ^ t ^l^ T f<^ g ? r c( ; i 

^ f^^ST^R^: II ^ II 

The reading ( found in some editions ), in the verse 
etc., has as its variant. On this ^l<StW remarks 
— »j% ifii ml m’fi %!i; I ^^a?Rg 

«W5wr^ 5w?9nftft: «i^5ti llsr mn »wt 

HUrEd#t#wPi ‘ ’ Sr^^gmmran, 

W#>ra,ll (p. 14. note l). 


II 

The quotation ‘ etc., is ascribed to 

by 3ira®. On this remarks — ‘ 

tug nl^mr t ft qftnsif?! smnf^- 

^l»^g fft#r fptfttiftRr mrsti; ii ( p. le, 

note 3 ). The word ?9lft in this quotation has been variously 
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-explained by different writers as temporary pleasure or 
heaven or salvation. See ( pp. 39-40 ) who has dwelt 

exhaustively over this question. 

etc., is from VIII. 48. 3.. and is 
fully quoted and explained by iTTS'®, and 

With the sense of this cf. — 

f mwiTTfr ii ( ) 

u ( n . ^ o ) 

It IS interesting to compare — SRf^RPJTr 
^ ?e5m: ( p. 4 ),^vlth the remark of 

Davies, quoted in the foot-note in the translation ( p. 5 ). 

The quotation of etc., is found 

in full in on ^fjo ^ 5 . See Introduction also. 

The reconciliation of with the text — *71 

IS an interesting topic which has taxed 
the ingenuity of all the orthodox systems of philosophy ( See, 
S. N. S., p. 5, In. ; Sovani, p. 400 ). has discussed 

this question at length, quoting extensively from the standard 
authors ( See pages 24-36 ). 

^ etc. , ( para 

14 ) — Says an objector : Just as has been declared to be 
^3Tl^r*7, because it is an effect ( ), similarly, 
this should also be because it is an effect. 

To this replies that this maxim of 37f%*7^ holds good 
in the case of positive effects only, and not in the case of 
negative effects like But how can be called 

according to the philosophy, which advocates 

? To this replies — 

5*7r^. %m- 

?ft7n^^OT!7T * 7 ^ 5qr?r*7H[^S^%*7: » (p. 43 ). 
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Compare the notion of 5^ according to the philosophy 

— g^- 

oTT, 

^ n ( on 

The order of ib based on the procedure of 

cognition. The same order is observed m the following E. 
— ( 9 . ); ( ?. ); 

t ); ( ?. ); and 

(^ ^ 0 . 

Sovani is quite pertinent in pointing out the confusion 
with regard to the meaning of the word 5^^. Some call the 
IT^T^^Ts as whileas, the author of seems to regard 

everything sq^ ( and, therefore. ), except the ST^R 

and ^ agrees with the latter explanation, in his 

commentai-y on this but, changes his opinion in the 

comment on the 6lh At the latter place he says 

— He 
would seem to include etc., by the word ( See 

p. 16 In.)- In order to avoid the contradiction, we should 
interpre'. the word according to to mean the union 

between and 5^. cf. I 5?^R2^*^d^qiTrr 

p. 183 ) l See Scvani, pp. 401 and 405, 

and notes 36 and 37. 


Ill 

llp connection with Jacobi’s remark that it is very strange 
that interject should be regarded as a form of matter by the 
SamkhyasM See Ent. Gott. Ind. p. 32 ), it is interesting to 
compare D^ies (p. 17, 3nJ — Modern Science, like the system 
of Kapila, n^akes intellect, a mere form of matter. “ Mind, 
used in the sense of substance or essence, and brain, used in 
the sense of or}gan of mental function are at bottom names for 
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the same substance. ” ( Maudsl^’s Physiology of Mind, 3rd 
Ed., p. 38). 

The nature of 3^ is explained by as 

Unlike the^^nfinKs, the ^ih^s maintain that is a product. 

On 3^ as pure inward light, Davies quotes ( p. 18, In. ) 
Hegel on Thought (Das Denken), in connection with the 
Absolute:— “It is that light which lights; but it has no other 
content except that light.” (Phil, der Rel., i. 117) [Translated 
from German by H. Sharma] . 

From (Ego) proceed not only the ?p2^s, but every- 

thing material cognised by them. That is, the Ego (which is 
the I-principle) is the ‘base of the reality of all our sense- 
perceptions’ (Davies, p. 21, note l), and c^>nsequently of all 
the existence. Davies quotes Schelling (System des Transcen. 
Idealismus, p. 60) in support of this idea — “ If at all there 
exists Something Real as opposed to ideal, then that Some- 
thing Real must be I, because ii is the principle of all reality. ” 
(Translated from German by H. Sharma). This position, of 
course, differs from that of the who does not regard 

the reality of the I-principle ( ) even, but that of the 

Pure Consciousness — the I-principle itself being 

imaginary and due to ^THTT. Distinction should be drawn 
from the also, who denies the existence of 

everything external, except consciousness. The 
does not deny the external existence, but considers it to be 
^ modified product of consciousness, in which it lies latent, cf. 

IV 

Apart from the three Means of Right Cogrtition, viz., 
and recognised by the the com- 

mentators discuss the other Means of Right Cognition, recog- 
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nised by other schools. The materialist recognises only 

the and schools recognise and 

the lITS^s also recognise only two 5WPTs, but they are 5frW 
and according to them. The followers of the 

and the and the systems recognise 
and The oldest and the most modern 

and the followers of the school recognise in 

addition to the three named above. The of 

school add as the fifth. The WH^s of 

school and the recognise one more, 

or The number of reaches eight in the case of 

the qfirt^l^s who add and to the list. Some ?TlP^^s 
recognise also in addition to the above; others add 
to the list, and thjas the total reaches ten. The commentators 
have tried to show that all the seven SRTPTs» apart from the. 
three recognised by the qnf^f, fall under the latter. 

1. ^wr— 

^^0 splits It up into and 

regards it to be 
includes it under and 

includes it under 
and under 9T3*TFT. 

2 . 

All the commentators include it under 

3 . 

and regard it as 

*TT^ includes it under Although o’s. 

remark — suggests its 
inclusion under yet another remark of his, 
viz., would lead us 

' to infer thct he will have it under «T3JTR; 

regards it as a help-mate of 5RW, and,, 
therefore, no independent qiTT^T. 
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4. 

5RT8 and >IT3T include it under : 

and include it under 

5. 

cTT^® opines that if it is pronounced by a reliable 
person, then it is otherwise it is no 
and also include it under 

includes it under 9?5*^* 

6 . 

and do not mention it; 

includes it under and ^dHH, when it is 
correct, otherwise it is no SRH^T; i?T3^ includes it 
under ; and inclydes it under 

7. %«r- 

Noticed only by and and included 

under ^*TFr. 

Wilson is right in remarking that although the 
do recognise six SHTT^s, yet ^TTf'^’s remark that they are wfnf?r. 

and IS not correct; for 

and 5 jRrT are nowhere recognised as 5RnJTs by the 
ift*?T^s; rather, “ the author of excludes ex- 

pressly SJRTHf and from the character of proofs. 

( p. 28 ). nowhere mentions the sr*?rns, but the six SWT^s 

( viz,, and 3THT«r ) are discus- 
sed by in his on I- 1. 5. does 

not recognise but does. 

The word ^T*?T^T ( in para 23 ) is a technical term of 

(^ft® ^® ?• 3. ). It means a name, the sense of 

which depends upon its derivation, unlike other proper names 
cf. ( ift® ^® 3. 3. \\), and on if 

mimi lf?n ?rr qrr^^. 

ffir n 
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has been defined as the instrument of SWT. SWT is 
that state of mind which is free from doubt, mistake, indeci- 
sion and memory—, and which arises from the contact of the 
sense-organs with their objects. The result is the cognition 
by mind. But says — ^ SWT. This might 

mean that the result of the mental state is cognition in the 
Spirit. Does it mean that the cognition arises in the spirit ? 
No, we reply — what happens is that when the Spirit is re- 
flected in the mind, which has assumed the shape of the 
object with which the sense-organs come into contact, it (the 
Spirit ) also appears to be cognising. This is a kind of mis- 
apprehension arising from the mistaken identity between the 
Spirit and the mind. This is what is expressed in the 
— ‘ ’ ( 11. 20 ) and ‘ 

( IV. 22 ). 

V 

Following the ^^TTW^ — 

^IWFITTft|i ( 1 , 1 , 5 ), first divides ^3^ i*^to three 
kinds. Again he gives another classification : 


or 


The commentators differ in the explanation of these 
terms. *TRf*TTTT^ himself proposes two alternative explana- 
ticHis. 

( 1 ) (fl) /I priori or inference of effect from 

•cause,— as of rain from the clouds in the sky. 

(i) JwWi— -4 posteriori, or an inference of cause 
from effect,— as of rain from the flood in a river. 
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(c) — Common/y seen, cr based on Ana- 

logy,— e» g., we observe that a particular man in one town 
now, is seen in another next day, because he has moved. 
^Similarly, the Sun must also move, as he is seen at different 
places in the sky at different times. 

Or 

(2) (a) — If we have seen two things together in the 

past, then when we see one of them now. we infer the exist- 
ence of the other also. For example, from smoke on the hill, 
we infer fire. 

(i) — Inference by exclusion ( - 

^R^R: ). The question is — , under 

which of the seven categories { 3^, 5^ etc. ) should we in - 
elude (sound) ? Now, cannot come uVider 
and the rest, and its inclusion under SfSR has been denied. 
Therefore, by the law of the residue, falls under 5^. 

(c) — Where the relation of the is not 

within ordinary perception, there we take another object within 
ordinary p)erception and similar to the ^5 question; and on 
this similarity or CommonnesSf we transfer the from the 
perceived to the unperceived instance. For instance, we have 
got to infer the existence of the Spirit. We do so on the 
basis of the qualities like the desire, etc. The desire, etc., 
are qualities. Qualities always reside in objects ( as we 
perceive in the case of form, taste and the rest ). Therefore, 
the desire etc., must also reside in some object; and that 
object is the Spirit. 

The two alternative explanations given by show 

that the meaning of these terms had become doubtful at his 
time. Cf. Principal A, B. Dhruva's paper—* Trividham 
anumanam *, POC., Poona, pp. 251^280. *• 

agrees with the second explanation of RTWHRR. 
But or according to Rf is a negative reasoning. 
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s instance of viz. 51*? is a 3*1, is rejected by 
in his WR ’Ttl z?^ ( p. 183. ). According 

to him or stands for The inference 

of 51 *? being a 3®1 >s not a but The 

correct example of therefore, is that the quahties’desire 

etc., reside in the These qualities cannot reside in 

and ; nor can they reside in because the 

qualities of the latter are perceived by the external sense — 
organ (ear). Similarly the desire etc. being cannot be 

the qualities of and — for the qualities of the latter 

three Sp^s are Thus ultimately the desire etc., reside 

in the nineth viz,, So there being no of 

is an instance of and agree with the first 

explanation of cfTgKqnpT. W® and explain differently 
— ( ^® ) ii. 

— ^^® would read one more i, e. 

^TR® has a curious explanation to offer — 

^ f%5fr q^T qf^: I q^ 

r^*T5^q%, qqr qfit. l ^q® agrees 

with it. It enumerates seven kinds of ^T^q^s which ought 
to exist between the and the They are — 


(1) as between 

5nff 

and 

3^. 

(2) 

?? 

• » 


(3) „ 



qw. 

(4) 




(5) 



^qjqnSr. 

(6) 

5ftw 

t* 


(7) 

»?t7? 

9f 


The conversation between ®!Tq^ and Srtffqdq, 

referred to 


by qrq®, occurs in sqRnqqj on 3. 

The stqqis mentioned by qi^® are — 

(a) ^qqfJt^s or the Buddhist monks, described in the 
vii 275 ( as quoted in the ) as — 
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(6) or the Jains, and 

(c) or the materialists. observes — 

fiN ff^^- 

fcnfOTTSJT^^^^^r: II ( p. 82 ). 

‘ 3 ' 5qcrf5^5ff% — As pointed above, the Bud- 
dhists and the followers of the school do not recognise 

as a separate SRPn. but include it under STg*n*t. SfT^c^ 
says that the relation between a and its is not that of 
and ^*1. as between 'JR and Rftf. being only 

an object of cognition cognised by the rT^, cannot be known 
by inference. , 

^RRPT. According to the RRtf^s ( 

1 1 6), ^RRR is that sentence which esta 
blishes a relation between a word and its sense. But, ac* 
cording to the a RIRR is not a RRFT, but the knowledge 

(RH) derived from the RIRR. It is the alone which is 

RRTR. So, ^RRIR cannot be a separate SRFR, but is included 
under 34JJRR. According to the RrHVs, ^RRTR is the 

(or the cognition of similarity, as of R residing in the direct- 
ly perceived RRR). A man who saw a cow in the town, now 
observes a RRR in the forest. At this moment he is reminded 
of the cow which is qualified by the similarity of RRR directly 
perceived. This is the of ^RRH. replies that this 

and its are both included under For, 

is like the ^TRTR. Just as we have in so we have 
in R. And as we directly perceive along with RT, 
so we perceive and along with RRR. There- 
fore, ( RRRTR ) and RRROTPWIRR ( ) both 

are is not a relation ( like ) which should 

reside on two objects; it is only q R tSRRWW R Rl T R , that is, the 
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existence of a lar^e number of qualities of one object in another. 
This is, thus, one like and if it is perceived in 

then It is perceived in also. 

IS Presumption. We presume the existence of 
living outside the house, if he is not visible inside the 
house. But, the objects— 

etc. He says that when we hear 
then the substratum of the existence of ^ is ( or 

space in general ). which includes the particular space of 5? 
also. Thus, Vt s non-existence in the ^ is opposed to his 
existence in And, in order to remove this opposi- 
tion, we have to resort to replies that ^ (in 

which the non-existence of ^ has been established by means 
of Right Cognition) cannot be included in Similarly 

^’s non -existence in ( which is opposed to his existence 
in g?) cannnot be a case of opposition to his existence 
everywhere. 

is no RRTR, but is included under For. 

is merely a modification of But, says an objector, 

CV 

how can (a negation) be a (something positive)? 

i4n5u;er. Under 

iio ^0 in. 13). has defined as 

z. e. modification is the 
manifestation of another characteristic on the removal of the 
previous characteristic of an object, which (object) always 
remains constant. So, when R5 was on the ’IRW, then it was 
of and when there is no then it is the 

or 3?f^TRRpt^ of 


VI 

Things directly perceived by the senses need not be 
taught by the as they can be easily cognised by even an 
•ordinary person. Now “ things beyond the senses are not 
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only those which are too subtle for organs of the sense, 
but those which are imperceptible by accident, as the fire in^ 
a mountain that smokes ’* ( Davies, p. 27 ). The latter is an 
instance of which regards to be as un- 
important for our inquiry as the The most important 

kind of from our point of view, is ( and 

, which IS not mentioned by the but added by 

), which leads us to infer things which are too subtle 
for the organs of sense. But rejects and 

both ( p. 9 ). 


VII 

lays down six causes of IV. I. 3), 

See Introduction. The eight causes of mentioned in 

the are reduced to four by ’ 3 Tqo— 

(1) includes and 

(2) and 

(3) and 

(4) includes and WTRffitfnC. 

Sovani is right in remarking that all these can be reduced to 
two — and ( See p. 405 ). lays down the 

causes of of ( non-existent ) things even — 




VIII 

On the reading Davies remarks — ‘ Lassen has 

in the text ( having its own form ), from the 

which must be referred to intellect ( ). All the Mss. 

but one have ( like ), which the sense requires. In his 
translation he has “ dissimile et simile ’ ( p. 27, In ), 
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IX 

^^0 here lays down the opinions of { 1 ) the (2) the 
and the and (3) the as 'jtw. 

(1) The ^s maintain that ex/sfence comes into being 
from non-existence ( TOFHt ). 

(2) The and the maintain that an 

existent cause produces a non-existent effect ( ). 

(3) The ^^tPcT^s maintain that the cause alone is existent, 

the effect being only an apparent change ( ^ 

^nfsTPT All these views are fully discussed in the 

Introduction. 

interprets as But 

5fTTC®, and explain it as taking or seeking. 

S. N. S. observe^ that although explanation is simpler, 

yet apparently, the same idea is repeated in 
5rT^®’s explanation is also included in “It is also 

to be noted that while emphasises the adequacy 

of the cause to the effect, looks at the 

adequacy of the effect to the cause; hence, the latter does not 
merely rej)eat the idea of the former. “ ( S. N. S. p. 28, In ). 

gives two explanations of this phrase — 
^Trsrrf^^; I e gn:<Tr ^ rt ^ 

I ^ I I 

( p. 12). iTR?: and 

nr?® agree with the latter explanation, on the other 

hand, explains it as — on account of the 

identity of cause and effect. 

etc. ( para 75 ). After having disproved the ^if^’s 
theory of origination of effect ( ), proceeds further 

— Now, what is your ? Is it the ( Inherence ) of 

the effect in its cause ? That is, is it the which is 
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produced ? If you say yes, then your produces only 

the and not the effect. Or, do you mean to say that 

is the of ( existence ) in the effect ? That 

is, is the genus presiding over the effect It is by means 
of this ( genus ), that we call an existing object as exis- 
tent. Just as Jtr is because she is related similarly, 

a is Wl, because it is related to So, the other 

alternative of the is that what is originated isthetOT^PT 

(Inherence) of in the effect. Here also, as above, what is 
originated is and not the effect. Moreover, asks 

how can you establish the relation of the non-existent 

^ with the existent ? And, how again, can there be 
the of in the when there can be no 

relation between the existent and the n«)n -existent objects ? 

Thus, It will be seen that a is related with the 

of The opponent asks — why should a be 

not related with the of replies. — Because 

IS a and ^ is a 5^^. A can be related 

with only and not with 5PT; otherwise, a will not be 
a ^R^. The very derivation of the word 
-implies Its relation with f%m. 

X 

— , i. c., caused, or the evolved is caused. 

Cause, according to is of two kinds : ^R^f (producer) 
and ?rrW (illuminator or indicator). 51%, 3T?JR and 59- 

^RTRT’s are the 5IR5ft3 s, as they produce effects. That is, 
5ft» 9TffR and 59?F5RTs are ^gs and both, whileas, 

( /. e, !T5R ) is only a $g. The are five-fold, 

1 ^ 12 ., gffe, and ^5*1?. Now, 

gffe and l^fk are the 5r55^s (z. e, creations of Intellect), and 
thus they pervade all the twenty-three W^s. (But what is 
this ^55 ?) Thus is only a 5?R^ tS* 
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‘•non -eternal, destructible. Destruction is the 
return of a product to its cause, cf.-^^: 

^5^). For, according to the theory of there can be 

no real destruction or annihilation. is because it 

has no to which it could return. 


— • The twenty-three are not all-pervading, 
like and 3^ ; “each of these prirxiples (tattwa) is not 
found in every form. ” ( Davies, p. 34 ). But, is not the 
all-pervading? To this replies— 

• (p. 20l), — the per\'ading-ness of 
etc., is secondary, as they do not pervade their causes. And 
as has no cause to pervade, it is 

means the action of leaving one body 
and entering anothei\ on the other hand, says — 

I 5T ^ I ?f%- 

On this 

remarks— JRRPWH- 
^ (p- 121). 

31%^ — i. e, having a variety of similar 

objects; as a mango-tree has several other mango 

trees of the similar type. So, although alike, are 

different in different individuals. But f^pf® explains it other- 
wise — ^ 3^: 

The fallacy of ^ITPTo is pointed out by 

— ‘snair^Pi’ 

S^TRTCT I { pp. 121-122). * 

— According to ^TT^® and it means, that which 
merges into its primary cause. In addition to the above ex- 
planation, and give another alternative explana- 
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tion, viz», that which indicates, or which is the characteristic 
of This is the sense taken by also. But itself 

is a characteristic ( ) of 3^- It is for this reason that 

remarks~sr?mg5T!^>5fR^^f?^^2l5^ On 

this, S. N. S. remarks that it “ seems hardly adequate to the 
contrast intended between the evolved and the unevolved. 

( p. 32, In. ) 

Why can there be no between and 

3T^, etc. ? Because, between these, the relation is 
(= identity or ?TT^R^ ), and not There can be no 

between the rT^s and the ^ produced out of them. But, will 
there be any between 3^ and etc. ? No com- 

mentator answers this, although, here alilb we can show that 
3?^IT, being a product of 3^, stands in relation to 

3ft. It is for this reason that and explain the 

word as etc.. But they land themselves 

in another difficulty; for, the entire ( viz,, 3ft» etc. ) 

cannot be called as If it be urged that these 

and the rest do reside in a latent form in 3ft and the rest, 
then It may be pointed out that and the rest do reside in 
a latent form in also. Even who tries to avoid this 

difficulty, has illustrated this as — ft 

I 

— Although, each of the twenty-three is 

subordinate to the other in the ascending order, yet, ultimately, 
all are subordinate to Again, although 3ft is indepen- 
dent in producing and the latter in producing the 

and the rPJ?T^s, yet each one is ultimately dependent upoa 
the fountain-head of all energy. 

XI 

— The three 5^s or Attributes are the essence of 
snsft; 5RRft is nothing but these three g^s in equilibriuna. 


N. 2 
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The kinds of temperaments observed in living beings 
may broadly be divided into three — spiritual, passionate and 
dull. Therefore, the theory of three 3^s, although a 
mere hypothesis, is yet a very useful and appropriate hypo- 
thesis. Davies remarks — “ In the system of Valentinus the 
Gnostic, all men and all substances are divided into three 
classes : (l) spiritual, ( 2 ) the vital and (3) the material 
( Hylic ). This corresponds to the 3^s of and is pro- 
bably an importation from India. * ( p. 37, 2n. ) 

— The view-point of the is that there 

is no existence of the external objects, except in mind. That 
is, concept and the object denoted by the concept are identical, 
because both are comprehended simultaneously. Things, 
which are not identical, are not necessarily comprehended 
simultaneously r'cf. * I 

32),^-^^Pl*s refutation of this 
view has been thus illucidatedby 

^ swnprr 1 qft ft 

( p. 128 ). 

— Sft ( intellect ) is merely an instrument of Pure 
Intelligence or ^RFq, and not identical with it, because gft is 
a material product of 

The phrase ^ means that in some 

respects the Spint is similar to and and in other 

respect it is different from and 

Difference of Jfjq from and — 


and 315?!^ 

3^ 

H»got 





9Tf^ 
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5^^ and 5^ 

«T%rH ^rH 

Similarity of 3^ to and and difference of 

from — 




3^ 



3?fg»Tra, 














3T5m‘5)?T 












It should be noted that and say 3^ which 
IS opposed to the doctrine of IT?!© and^^©, therefore, 

rightly point out that 3^ is similar to with regard to 
After discussing this pointy Wilson concludes — 
“Either, therefore, Gaurapada has made a mistake, or by his 
eka is to be understood, not that soul in general is one only, 
but that it IS single, or several, in its different migrations; or, 
as Mr. Colebrooke renders it ( R. A. S. Trans. Vol. I., p. 31 ), 
^ individual ’. So in the Sutras it is said, * that there may be 
various unions of one soul, according to difference of recep- 
tacle, as the etherial element may be confined in a variety of 
vessels ’ (I, 150). This singleness of soul applies, therefore, to 
that particular soul which is subjected to its own varied course 
of birth, death, bondage and liberation ; for, as the commentator 
observes ‘one soul is born, not another (in a regenerated body)’. 
The singleness of soul, therefore, as asserted by Gaurapada, 
js no doubt to be understood in this sense.” (p. 65 ) 
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XII 

3[^s do not mean qualities residing in a substance, as 
understood in the and systems. They are of the 

nature of substance ; they are the constituent elements of 
Hence, says — 3^T That is, they are 

called 3^s ( secondary ), because they exist for the Spirit and 
not for themselves. 

literally means ‘ device of science ’, and probably 
refers to the device of the known as WPT ( position or 

order ). So it will mean that and stand for 

and respectively. 

.1 

and mention also, whileas 

and add before and after 

and (infT each. ^1% according to SfT^o. means 
( operation ). explains f as qR;oit%.. Accord- 
ing to means i. e, are recipro- 
cally present. however, seems to take f in the sense of 

function. In a note on this word, Davies remarks — “ 
means state, condition, or manner of being, and the meaning 
is that each Jpr may, in some circumstances, assume the 
nature of the others or be the same in effect. ’’ ( p. 36, In. ) 

The quotation, etc., ascribed to 

by is found in the 8th chapter of the 3rd of 

^K® and ^® quote only one verse, viz., 
etc., ^® ascribes this verse to which it 

is difficult to identify, unless it stands for f 
But there is no such verse in the The verse found 

there is — I cR: ?!Tt# 

11 ( XIV. 10 ). We find a similar verse in the 
of the JTfmTOT — ?R^r ?:3T: | 

II ( ^ ). 
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XIH 

— stands for and others. f%5Tr*T® quotes 

on 127 )— 

I 5.'^rc*r^*3t 1 ^ 

and explain it as but^TT?’® takes 

it in the sense of and explains it as ^I^T^RTT^. 

Now, these on account of their having the charac- 
teristics of etc., assume different shapes. But, 

how do these 9^s perform functions of so different a nature ? 
In reply to this ofT^® gives an example of a woman, who, 
according to him, illustrates all the different functions of the 
S^s. JTTS’®, *rr^ and ^^®, on the other harfd, illustrate by 
a lady, by warriors and by clouds. A virtuous 

woman ( and therefore, a type ) pleases her husband, 

pains her rivals and deludes the passionate people. The 
brave soldiers ( and therefore, representing ) of a king 
please their master, pain ^heir opponents and delude the fugi- 
tives. The dark clouds covering the sky (and therefore, a ffTTO’ 
type ) please the people suffering from heat, rouse activity 
among the peasants and delude the lovers in separation. But, 
there is one difficulty. The 3 5^s ( =^51^ or ) 

assume various shapes by permutation and combination. 
This amounts to saying that the is not one but many. 

Now, how does this position differ from that of the %$rf^s 
who also assume the plurality of causes ? Cf. — 

^ ^ The reply is 

?isTiTqtffl?:qn?sn?qr^R: ii ' ii i%h® ( I. 128 ). 

But are not these g^s opposed to one ano^er ? The 
reply is — yes. Still they unite for SPSqt’^, as wick, oil and 
lamp. The illustration is not a happy one, as we do not find 
.any apparent opposition between and in spite of 
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the attempt of cf.— 

t'%^, II For this reason qi^o 

gives another example of this — viz., 

etc., qi^TFq quotes a parallel passage from the ^t^F- 

( 3. 9 )— “ i 

II ?mF m ^rpr*c i hi erfS- 

qF^Fsf^ II BO II qqjq^: q^F^Ht qflPtr snrfiquir* 

( pp. 139-J40 ), Really speaking, there can be no of 

these Q'JIs in any evolved thing ( say, a human body ). If at 
all there could be any f^'N, then it would be in the 
i. e. In no Tft’JtTR of are the jois in equal quantity. 

On the other hand, there is predominance of one over the 
others. So, there is vo <3^^<Sr=l in the f^WTs. Cf. 

?iT*TFqrf% sqm- 

*n«qonqt. II. 15 ). 

^ etc.— Here has in 

his view the attack of the against the philosophy. 

According to the latter, all the objects ( or evolved entities ) 
are of the nature of pleasure, pain and delusion. The 
( ^^0 himself ) retorts— 31F?TTt: 


stTRtftfSr aroTWl^tp^ I 
3^^ qq ^5%sfq §^:- 

^qra^i I <R«nqgt3if^?q»nqT 

II (>TFq^ on h. II. 2 . 1 ). To this argu- 
ment ^F'Sl® ( as an exponent and defender of ) replies 

— ^STFg^qrF'^ ^|:??qF5F?lTq5F5% I Although 

5:^ and are all present in every object, yet, they are 
not experienced simultaneously. For the e,;xperience of one 
or the other of these ( 5:^ and ). they stand in need 

of excitant^causes, which themselves are of the nature of 
5:^ and For example, for its own experience, 

stands in need of the predominance of qq, which is of the 
nature of ( or )• 
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XIV 

The difficulty lies in the expression 
and explain it as — ‘ on account of the absence of the 
contraries of m the sn^PT, resides in the !T^PT. * 

offers an alternative explanation — ‘ on account of 
the absence of in the contrary of 5^^. /. e., 3^, 

resides in the IPTfsi and its constituents. 
adopts the second explanation. also agrees with it. cf. 

I %5:: II ( p. 20 ). The explana- 

tion of as rightly pointed out by S. N S. ( See p. 41, 
In. ), renders the other half of the redundant, because. 

It simply repeats the same argument. ' 


XV and XVI 

The term ^ stands for the diverse forms of the 
evolved which differ from one another. As compared with 
its effects, a cause is unlimited and thus unmanifest. 
uses a curious expression. ( #9^) for cause. It seems that 
the word stands for the union or contact of different 
effects in their cause; cf. — I* 

( p. 21 ). 

similarity, or ( /. e. 

belonging to one genus ). according to understands 

in the sense of ‘ inference — ’ ^ 

sTTHro^rr^ l The explanation of 
( frt. I. 131 ) as offered by viz,, ft 

( i. e. intellect 

and the rest, emaciated by fast are again strengthened by 
food, etc, ), ‘ does not directly fit in this Karika,’ as rightly 
pointed out by Sovani ( p. 411 ). 
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— 5fT*9o understands the word as 

’ emergence \ — just as the lar, etc., emerge from the clay, 
etc. and^TTf© explain it as ‘ separation ’ or ‘ dis- 

tinction ’ between the functions of the cause and the effect; 
— just as you can bring water in a jar but not in clay. Thus* 
there is a distinction between a cause and its effect, because 
both serve different purposes ( But, It is 

difficult to understand how one can conclude from this argu- 
ment that here quotes the 

explanation of some other commentary ( which is not 
traceable ) : — 

5 ^ 

[^%T] II ( pp. 21-22). 


According to and 

the term means ‘ merging’ ; — because this diverse 

evolved merges into the unevolved. also quotes the opi- 

nion of some unknown commentator who adopts the reading 
where means s own explanation is 

different. It takes in the sense of and ex- 


plains the phrase as — ‘ because this diversity is produced^ out 

5fHT^ ^ I ?wn- 


f { p. 22 ). 


— According to and 

these two expressions indicate the two kinds of Rf^s of 5f^s, 
because 5^s are in constant modification — cf. 

on IV. 33 ). The first kind of modi- 
fication IS that and modify themselves as 

and ?T5F^. Here, the is intact; there is no 

creation. But, when there is a ( or ), we 

have creation. Here and the rest combine with one 
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another in different proportions, one predominating over the 
others. The other commentators take : and 

both, as referring only to the creative activity of 

XVII 

— Those who are contented or those whose aim 
IS to get the nine kinds of Hffes (dealt with in 50). But 

here refers to only the five external The 

internal are gained after the attainment of 

the discriminative knowledge of the Spirit and the non-Spirit. 
The internal gfl^s are not referred to here. Therefore, 
says — *rfF?T etc. 

% 

The reading adopted by*Wilson, is not sup- 
ported by who reads ’Wilson’s reading 

of the text is an obvious mistake (based upon, perhaps, the 
^T. I. 140 ), as it is not supported by any 

commentary, 

etc. In order to prove that a ^T?T is 
etc., are given as an illustration. — Just as 
and the rest, being are so a^oqTfJ and ijts 

constituents are for another person, viz., But in this 

illustration, IK is^ilfiR, which is itself a and thus 3^ 

also becomes a On this remarks that if you go to 

establish the similarity of all the qualities found in a with 
all the qualities found in a then there can be no inference. 
The point is cleared in the (Chowkhamba edn., pp. 

344-345) and the ( Kashi Sanskrit Series. 

No. 24, p. 600 ). 

— 2^ IS the of as a charioteer is 

that of a chariot. Question : — But, a charioteer active, and 
your 3W, being is not active, how can he be- 
come an ? Reply : — It is not essential that only an 
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active entity can move or urge anything. Sometimes mere 
proximity or contanct brings about activity, as we see in the 
case of iron and load -stone. Cf. 

(, ^t. 1. 96 ). Or, mere presence also can bring about an 

activity, as in the case of a King. Cf. — 

af^ II II 

^rsrr ^%T%iTT%<a ii ii 

( ffrrfe’s on rfi. i- 5. 

./ Chowhhamba edn., p. 710 )• 

thinks that this argument about the of 

3^ answers all the criticisms brought forward by 9Ii*TT^T^ in 
his on and ( Sf. II. 2. 1 and 2 ). 

— It IS very succinctly explained by 
as follows— 51 sr^f^ 1 

WSSVPl: etc. refers to those who 
cannot reconcile the of 3^ with his They 

would, therefore, explain as S^. But the same objec- 

tion can be brought against these people also. — being 
can be a 2^, only through 5^; see on 

( %• ?. H. 20 ). Similarly, he can 
be a qtW also through — “qq ^ 

n ” ( p. i60 ). 

— qT5T assigns this to STqH, whileas^ 

and others take this as belonging to the ^ITT^ and 
the sages — ^RnTT^T q^lf^nn ^ H 
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XVIII 

— The word is derived from ft + ^ ^ ^ 

III. 3. 42 ). “ in the sense of a multitude or 
assembly (of living beings possessing some common charac- 
teristics), but not merely a confused crowd of men. * ( S. 

C. Vasu’s translation of p. 347 ). ‘ ft^R: = 

p. 1 61 ). 

On 'SI'IT and tHH, ft^TPIo says — • ik' 1 i^H’II‘<Ii 

’^»m?»Tr^fttnir*Tftft ( ^f. 1. 149 ). 

ST 5?tTTPtir5R[ etc.» The view of the 

is that one and the same 3TIr*l^. assu'nes plurality on 
account of being conditioned by the different bodies. Cf. 

‘ »iHitinT «iPBT?r^ tTarftft; 1 ” “ *1 5 

TTSP^t ” “ <Tft^?W|ST?q ST ftrSSiilirfsTTTT: I ” ( W® 1 

150-152 ). *IRIt sets the ^78? in the following words : — ff 
fft IT^-, Ti^rSti S^: TT4^lOHTc5Wft 

f%^: ^ST^; 'T^IfSTT, aTTSir^g^ 3^ ^ ^ sT^ITfT- 

TlfT»tlftl‘^'T55WI% 5ft II Cf. ftiTR^ (Tli^qTlT^ft%=g!T, p. 13. Chow. 

gwRftri I5- 

snftsT an^itfr, ^ftifTifT^nTn^saRiT^iT mi ^ fft: 

1 ?^: ft ^T?»n sq^TT: 1 q^r qf^r ^ sqqn srs^Fqquir* 

( This verse from is quoted by RffW® also 

on I. 153 ). 

But, does not this doctrine of contradict the gfits 

which lay down the unity of soul ( i. e. )? The 

€1. says. No.— “ ( 1. 15^ ).— These 

scriptures speak of one in the sense of class notion. 

3ir^o also tries to reconcile the as follows — 
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I nf ?iT«jra[ iir^'?Tvn^ i ‘ «nni>^ 

^'lHgs?f«oTt inn: fwnsii i 

5^p%ir*r3Tts»q: ir’ ( %. ^. ^. ) II ” n^srl^ir^, on 

’it. II. 22. 

Further on, says the Hl^il, if you are going to explain 
away this •ff'TTr®! by ^’TTf^s, then you will land yourself into 
another absurdity. For, as 5ift?: is the of so the 

limbs ( ) are the ^qrf^s of a body ( a ). And 

when we see the appearance and disappearance of the limbs 
in a body, will the call these phenomena the births 

and deaths of the same body ? 

. XIX, XX and XXI 

or IS of seven kinds according to ^31^0: — 

I mi goTrrlir 

^ ^ 5r Wf...5r^Wr^g^^5T: II further 

raises the question that if is and then how 

is he a ^ 3^^: ? mi ^Tf :— 

^^qiTf?TRT mi f| I 

mi^ ii i 

^%?nT etc. Intellect and the rest, although 

non-intelligent, seem to be intelligent, on account of the pro- 
ximity of the Spirit. Thus alone can the experience — ‘ I 
know * be explained. Although the entire activity belongs 
to the Attributes ( transformed into and the rest ), 

yet, on account of its reflection in the Intellect, the really 
indifferent Spirit seems to be active. Cf. 

1. 164). The Spirit in its turn transfers 
its intelligence to matter. This transference is thus illustrated 
by various commentators — ‘ I (^®) 

‘ 3?2wiTnf}at 
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mm I (firtTHo. m. I. 164 ) II 

of 3^ is further supported by by the following 

quotation — 

fs^xfif^OTS^sft^: It This quotation 
is found in the (Chow. S. S. No. 246, p 124) and 

(ibid> p, 12) with slight variants. 

STT’g® connects (in 3^^q mJ ) ' 

with ST^R^, and with 3^^^« The other commenta- 
tors take the line as it stands, f. e. 3^*^^ and 

%^m>. While explaining ‘ ^ ^ 

II, l). f%2|rpf® also connects with ST^R. 

XXII 

In the ( on ^l. II 19 ) sqr^ describes the rPRRs as 
the products of iTf fTf^ ^^RR’EqnRiRr 

But there the should not be taken as the immediate 
cause ( i. e. producer ) of these ?T?*TRs. has himself said 

at another place ( ^. ?? , I. 45 ) that these rT'JfRs are the 
products of 

J?r3T and HRo hold that these ?T^Rs singly produce the 
JT^T^I^s. The other commentators hold that the each succeed- 
ing IS produced from the combination of the preceding 

?T9J?nTs. For example, and ^T^TcT'^nT produce ^T^f: 

and produce and so on. But 

this theory of cff^c violates the orthodox theory of 

the The point is noticed by who says — 

q^5r sfq I 

*8rT§w^ ii 
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aisi^sf?! 'm I 

^ II 

( quoted by m his comm, on p. 293 

Chow. S. S. ). 


JTRf! gives a queer and fantastic derivation of the word 
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nhfo and i?r5C curiously divide ITR and into two 
kinds — internal and external. Sovani is right in criticising 
this classification { p. 414 ), as ?TPT means only 
in this and not the knowledge of the and the rest 

Similarly, the 3Trwp7r?:-%nn( ( viz., 

) IS the principal which leads to 

the also. For, who will be indifferent towards the 

worldly objects unless he is 

^T^?T*T does not read in his text of Our 

edition of and mention nine kinds of 

^''T^s although each one ( except ) says It 

seems, therefore, that text is the correct one. Our 

edition of and ^?^’s edition, however, combine 

and and thus make the total eight. 


r€>ads in place of 

and derives it as — ^ I 
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XXV 

IS divided into three kinds — 


«rffR 

1 

1 

1 

1 


THW 


or 

or 

or 


Irsw 


\ 

/ 

/ \ 

/ 



the eleven 

This IS the scheme adopted by and others. 

( on II. 18 ) would have — ' 




But 








the ten ?f^qs 

In support of his classification, 

— 


quotes from some 


^ it 


But this explanation is wrong; for and are in- 

active by themselves, and cannot produce anything unless 
helped by the mobile S^fN^’s explanation, viz ,, — ‘ 





very lame ( See of Chow. S. S., 

p. 343; see further pp. 177-178 and Sovani, p. 415). 
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XXVII 

The first phrase gives the general characteristic 

of the mind and the second phrase *T=T«* gives the 

proper function of the mind. interprets as 

z. e., which determines the functioning ( of the two 
sets of sf^Rs ). understands as 

z. e, perceives the definite properties as belonging to 
the thing apprehended. "SRo and agree with 

What means is that all the senses of perception cognise 
their respective objects vaguely, and this is or 

simple-perception. But as mere simple-perception of an 
object IS of no use in our every-day life, so the help of mind is 
sought to give adeh^.te and concrete shape to that percept. 
This IS what is called or complex -perception 

The first is and, therefore, 

the second is ?1TH. and, therefore. 

In his support, cites 3?T%T etc., from 

f^TTPC^’s ( on 3Tt. . I. 4 . verses 112 and 120, pp. 

168 and 172, Chow. S. S. ). The phrase ?T?T‘ ^ 

has been thus explained by 

in his commentary on the above^ — rTrU ^RT- 

5^^ — • which IS the same as 
of S. N. S. IS beside the point when 

he says that according to “ mind explicates what is 

indeterminate, it does not add to the given material. But the 
verses cited by Vacaspati would suggest that forms and 
qualifications are created or added to the original perception 
by the mind.” { p. 61 ). For, according to the author of the 
whose verses are quoted here, we have the 
knowledge of and both in the stage; 

but this knowledge is not combined into a definite concept, 
as in the stage. We are cognisant of both, ^ and 

in the stage, but separately; but we cognise 
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SfS: in the stage. So, there is no new 

addition or creation of anything new by the mind. That this 
is the sense of is evident from his own verse in this 

context I 

?rpiT 3 51B% ll \\< n ’’ ( P. 171 ). «Tl4wtf^ explains it—- 

ST ft ft M<T>v q s|>s nsgytTF^ TlJ'n ««T9ftr, 

CT< TP% STr^lftlRIT I TT5*?ra:.«mp4 ft^Kv^sf^ 

5Wn{W ^ etc. 

=g ^TT^TFqf^— "STJ^o remarks :— *T^* 
But cfT^o criticises this view : — «Tr%^fTTt- 

TT^fsT?# ^ fTrST«]R, ST 

IT^TIfT^I TTf»TT^’TftHn^ftR!^|(t^, «r H I 

ITT3T reads in place of This is noted 

by also. *?T3:^’s reading is preferable, because the 

second line of the ^prnR^ lays down the reasons of the HHIH 
of 5l%^s, the two reasons being, and 


The question is — how can one create these mani- 
fold whose functions differ? This question is raised by 

in his ( Chow S. S., p. 70 ) — ^ 

^TrJmRr ^2:. ^TT:o|;esn;iTsrT2lt*^H 5T ^ 

m I The reply to it 

Although IS one, yet the three 3^s. accompanied by^ 

and 3TW, act and react upon one another ; therefore^ 
the modified effects of ^ITT ( i. e. the ![R2[2s ) differ in their 
functions. 



XXVUI 

JTT3?: reads in place of in the text.^ 

also adopts this reading and observes : — 

2rJTmRr^HT?i' ‘ ^srRr^r: i (p. i84, in.) 
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XXIX 


5TMWT ^ I Does the word ^tand 
for or ? While adhfits 

the former view all the other commentators agree to th^^ 
latter interpretation, although curiously says at one place 
— •* I RuR® also explains the word 
as in his ^ ( on II 31 ). But 3rp€rc. while 

commenting on on III 

39), has given a different interpretation, viz., ^ 

tmrg: ‘ 

nfvim I W5tr*f correctly points out the discre- 

pancy. He suggests that 

UI^, !f g because in deep sleep when all the 

external sense-organs are dormant, we see the five vital airs 
functioning. Therefore, these vital airs cannot be said to be 
the function of external sense-organs. 


XXX 

Cognition has been divided into three kinds in the 
philosophy, vis., perception ( ), inference 

and valid testimony (^). Now, in SIrW. the three »f^:«ir^s 
and one of the organs of sense, — all four seem to function 
simultaneously and gradually. But, according to the ^^fRl^s 
there are only gradual stages, which, however, are not 
observable on account of the swiftness of the different func- 
tions. Cf. JR: ( III. 2. 57 ). ^ 

( ibid. III. 2. 58 ), 

( ibid. III. 2. 59 ). For, according to the ^^R)%s, the nrnnd is 
The followers of ^1^, on the other hand, regard 
the mind to be of and, therefore, there can be a 
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is 

In the case of ^1*^, only the three 

function. They can operate simultaneously and gradually 
both, but they do not depend upon the cognition of senses at 
that particular moment. 


XXXI 

— Davies observes : — * A kut a is glossed in the 
Petersb, Lexicon by Absicht {= purpose), Antrieh ( = motive). 
Colebrooke s translation is “ incited by mutual invitation. *..• 

The meaning of incitement to activity, mentioned by 

Wilson, expresses more nearly the sense of ahnta It is 

composed of a, to, towards, and ku, to cry. Gaudapada 
says that it means adarasambhrama ( respectful eagerness in 
action ). ‘ ( p. 68, In ). 

Davies is wrong ifi considering that js correct in 

applying this verse to the three internal organs only ( See 
Davies, p. 68, In ). All the other commentators apply it to 
all the organs, for each and every functions for 

The spirit of the m “ fEf ” ( III. 56 ) 

and “ ( HI. 57 ), goes directly against the 

theory of the ^R^fs, where no is mentioned. Nor is 
the position helped by fllTFTo’s remark, viz, 

ii 

I ( frt. Q-. III. 57 ). 


XXXII 

The three functions of seizing, retaining and manifesting 
are, as Davies rightly points outs ( pp. 69-70 ), common to 
all the organs. Thus “the organ of sight seizes and holds 
the impression conveyed by an external object and manifests 
it to manas, ’’ {ibid ). According to and '4K^i 
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belong to and to ascribes 

to 5f^s in general, and and WRH to and 

ffe respectively, followed by would relegate 

to to %fk, 3T?IK and and 

to 

The word jn the second half of this verse presents 
a difficulty. takes with and each. 

The objects seized by the being only five, are doubled 

by dividing them into and Similarly, the body 

which IS retained by the is made up of five vital 

airs; but these are also and and so tenfold. The 

objects manifested by the are also tenfold because of 

being divided into and varieties. I think there is 

another and bette" .v^ay of explaining the ^R^I. The objects 
seized, retained and manifested are altogether ten, five 

objects of organs of action and five objects of organs of sense. 
These ten are supervised by the three internal organs. 

XXXIII 

explains why is not recognised as a separate 
category in the philosophy. According to the 

’ (11. 2 . 6), is one cate- 
gory which IS divided into three parts -past, present and 
future — , according to different circumstances. 
clanfies this point— ‘‘ 

that is, just as one 

and the same man is called a or a’TT^ in different circum- 
stances, or just as one and the same piece of crystal assumes 
different colours according to the objects placed near it, so all 
the effects, though of one nature, become different under the 
different cifcumstances of beginning, ending, remaining and 
perishing. Thus, there is only one To this replies — 
Why should we first assume one and then assume differ- 
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snt circumstances or to make this multifarious ? 

Why should we not recognise the only ? Cf. W 

sg^wi«P5i*nsif 

31^3^7 on HI. 52. 

XXXIV 

= non-specific, i. e„ ?FJ?Ws. = specific, i, c., 

qgiTfT^s. 

Here srr^o sug- 
gests that the ft^s of the ( except ) are endowed 

with all the constituents of the five elements in some measure. 
But this will lead to accepting the theory of which 

is opposed to sjT^o’s view on XXII, where he says «?T^: 

Can a person not water with his 

hands ? If so, then water must also be 'TSRTSOTRTO. See 
notes on Karika XXII and S. N. S., pp. 72-73 with footnotes. 

XXXV 

The word gjft has been translated by S. N. S., as ‘pnn- 
cipal *. The translation is based upon injo's phrase 

I think that ‘ warder ’ expresses the sense of §Tft 
better than principal For, in spile of the fact that all the 
sense-organs bring their percepts to the the latter 

itself receives these percepts for delivering them to 3^, as 
IS clear from the next The criticism of S. N. S. would 

have been right if were to retain these percepts for 

Itself and not present them to the Spirit. Therefore, the 
three-fold acts as a warder for the Spirit and not 

as the principal { one ). 


XXXVII 

interprets both the lines of this as the causes 

of the superiority of ift. »nco, on the other hand, inter- 
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prets the [first line as the cause of the second; — because 
intellect bnngs about the entire enjoyment of the Spirit, there- 
fore, it brings about also the discrimination between the 
Spirit and the Nature. quotes the following speech of 

i 

?qf II 

?fT ^ II 

“O 

q?g^4 ^ II 

ITF3^ further remarks — ^ ft f%qT% 

ftq ^ mqr^q^^ f ^ m ^wvi \ qft tr 

’q M This verse is more of tirade 
against the philosophy than an exposition. 


XXXVIll 


ed 


In para 185, read 
Why rT^qrqfs are called Wt^qs? — This has been explain - 
by and as ^qqT 


which IS wrong. For, ^FlTT^Ts, being evolved out of ftg^|f?qqiT 
Uii^, cannot be said to be devoid of and qtf (= and 
?WfW). Therefore, the explanation of qpio, viz., q ^iqf 
^IFq?qrft^^5q4fnqf^ l%%q is better. That is, 

all the Attributes are present in the q^^Ts, but they are not 
patent enough to be enjoyed. 


XXXIX 

The specific elements are divided into three divisions— 
“ (1) Subtle body; (2) those which are born of father and 
mother; and (3) gross substances or inorganic matter. 
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It (subtle body) becomes ‘ specific * by the aggregation of the 
subtle elements which in themselves are ‘non-specific* or 
diversified. ’ ( Davies, p. 76 ). But, according to 

: ( Kar. 40);— the subtle 
body is called specific because it is endowed with the sense- 
organs possessed of the qualities of calmness, violence and 
delusion. 


XL 


— According to each Spirit is endowed 

with a subtle -body at the beginning of the creation. But 
according to JRT. ( III. 9 ), there is an aggre- 

gate of subtle -bodies which is created in the beginning. Cf. 
fllimo. WT fmKt Then, 

how do the subtle bodies separate ? To this, the ^ replies 
— ( III. 10 ) — they are separated or differen- 
tiated according to particular actions. On this com- 

ments— q^qrRr 

I But. is not this idea 


of foreign to HTW ? 

According to this the number of the constituents 

of is eighteen, but according to it is seventeen, 

has ingeniously removed this discrepancy by saying— 


XU 

A distinction should be made between l%|f and 
The latter is the vehicle of the former, which consists of 
thirteen principles, viz., intellect, ego, mind, five organs of 
sense and five organs of action, and which is referred to as 
in the authority quoted by • 

The reading of and is filnr whileas cfTf e 

has calls the as in Karikh XL. 
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So means But this is confusing 

because, to say that the ( composed of thirteen principles) 

cannottexist without (composed of and TO^FRT^s) 

is not logical. *f^®*s explanation is better when he says that 
cannot exist without viz., the five subtle elements, 

gives a different opinion of some commentator : — 

i mir ^ 


XLIII 

According to and dispositions may be divided 
like this — 

•I 

I ~ “ "vr 

5TT^; ^W^J: 

The Sir??W^s, which are innate, are of four kinds, i?zs., W, 
^TR, and They belong to only. Those de- 
pending on the instruments ) are eight viz., 

?TH, IrTR, and 9^^. Those dis- 

positions which depend on the effect or body ( ) are 
also eight, viz., five when the body is in the womb and three, 
z. e., childhood, youth and old age, when the body is outside 
the womb. and however, divide the HRs into three 

kinds — and HH, ITR, and are 

born along with so they are or cognate in his 

case : but they come to and fIRRJHR (the 

four sons of ) after their birth, and are therefore, HTfW or 
natural in their case. The or acquired dispositions re- 
side in ordinary human beings and depend upon the instru- 
ments and the effected body. 
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XLIV and XLV 

According to mK, the rises to the eight stat^ by 

iractising virtue. The states are 5IHI, 

tiw. trew and W?. nr?® gives for f^«f, and W 

nas been dropped in Wilson s text and ours, but is given in 
the Benares edition. By practising vice, the sinks 

to the five states of ^ 5 , and The 

according to STpsio, is due to the identification of 
the Spirit With itself; but includes the eight kinds of 
evolvents ( JTffits ) in this bondage. The 
according to ^^ 0 , is the identification of the Spirit with the 
(^^<<s of (/. e. the evolutes ); but according to this 
bondage is brought about by making the eight states, viz>t the 
and others, as the summu num. These three 
kinds of bondages are explained by at length in his 

on I. 24. 

The word in stands for 

according to but, according to ^ff® and >n3T. the word 
denotes 


XLVI 

For the criticisun of Keith, see Sovani ( p. 424 ). This 
creation of intellect or “the conduct of the human under- 
standing” (Davies, p. 84), distinguished by Ignorance, In- 
capacity, Contentment and Attainment, is divided into fifty 
kinds. 

® and illustrate all these four states by means of 
an example of post. There is when you are in doubt, 

whether you are seeing a man or a post. There is 
when even after seeing the post clearly, you are not entirely 
free from the doubt. There is gft, when you«do not want tc 
remove the doubt as to the identity of the post. There is m 
when you succeed in establishing the correct identity of th( 
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post. The explanation of is better. is that which 

obstructs the path of the Spirit to liberation. “ Incapacity 
arises from the imperfection of senses. Acquiescence 
^^^ontentment (gffe) is a passive state of intellect. Perfection 
means perfect knowledge, not completeness in moral 
virtue. ( Davies, pp. 84-85 ). 

XLVII 

or is of five kinds 
and 

which are called *nf, JTJTRl?, and 
by the wfisil. 


XLVIII 


<Ttn5r or IS eight kinds and arises on account of 

identifying the Spirit with Nature, Intellect, Ego, and the five 
subtle elements. 


^ or is also of eight kinds. The gods and the 

rest consider the eight varities of Attainment or ftf&s as 
the summum bonum, 

^RTf or is of ten kinds and arises from the attach- 
^ ment to the objects of five senses; these objects are ten, five 
P belonging to gods and five to human beings. 

or IS of eighteen kinds, and arises from the 
p hatred towards one or the other of the ten objects of sense 
Q ( mentioned above ) and the eight varieties of Attainment or 


f ftrfts. 

th or IS also of eighteen kinds and arises 

Ijjfrom the fear of losing the eight f^fts or the ten objects of 
l^ense. Or it may be the fear of death which might obstruct 
cathe enjoyment of these eighteen objects. Cf. ft 

fo^: ip c unw 

iTtqtSt tSXgHWi q ft («qRWn»I on f . 

sid(I-9). “ I ” ( mje p. 51 ). 

me Thus, there are 62 kinds of 
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The quotation in enumerating the list of the injuries 

to organs, is found with a variant ( for ) in the 

( Chow. S. S. No. 246, p 77 ). niT® uses Slfft ( or 
paralysis ) for fi?, and for lW?rT. Cf. “ 

in p. 52. *n3T and 41T5® adopt for 

( = obstruction of bowels). 

L 

*tT5t ( and not JTR’®, as S N. S. says, page 91. In ) reads 
in place of is grammatically 

wrong, assnwjn^T^ is derived from 

sofiPF on ^rN[^ IV. 3, 60). IS an com- 
pound in the sense of locative case, according to “ ^^1%®” 

«nf3tf5r II. 1. 6. Then the feminine termination { and not 
IS added to by the W of 

IV. 1.15 and the form will be 

The names of external varieties of Contentment vary 
with different commentators : — 



gfT^o 



nrs’o 

1. 





2. 





3. 


lost 



4. 



wrft’aw; 


3. 






If ^ ( or according to ) and 

are named in the order given above, then calls the 
last two as «rr^ and respectively — . which is 

against the order observed by other commentators. My 
teacher, the late Mahamahopadhyaya P. Rama^^tara S'arma 
has tried to explain these varieties of gft as follows 

5ft: I 
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F 

o 

(’ 

o 

(1 




id 


su 


th 


^ m 

p be 

p«ha 
al( I 
z. ftr 
th 

kiifrc 

hose, 

cath< 

foiiW 

nalW 

sid4L 

mei 


!T|M: 3 fm 

^wfnrr gft: qr iRK i ^ i ( read ? ). ^tpr ^q?T. 

^gffe: f!RT SRTCR- 

«?R!RT5^«?^t5ra[ II pp. 219-220. 

LI 

No commentator has given the names of ^fi^fes; ‘SR® 
which gives them— ?TmT (?) JqiTT:— . 

has a defective reading. 

criticises the view of some writer in para 237. This 
view, as has been shown by me in my article (“ Jayamahgala 
and other commentg'*f»MS on the Samkhya* Karikas” , Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. V, lii, p. 429 ), belongs to =5R®; this 
point is of great importance for the question of the relative 
chronology of the different commentaries. I have discussed 
It in my article referred to above. 

Following is the scheme of the division of t^fts according 
to 

1. wtitpr 

I ■ 

2 . 

I 

3. 

I ^ 

4. §SrllT(ft 




6. SRR 


^•11^ 7. 8. 

The last tiiree are the effects of all the remaining five 
together. 
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While construes as ftsTTt’l? and refers by it to 
and gft, (on ffT. III. 4^) explains as 

and refers by it to the three ftfts, viz. and 

leaving ^ of secondary importance. 

He criticises SfX^o as follows — 

M T ^^ r a nT % ?!qT gwgwT: 

In reply to this it may be said that gft and 
are not mutually contradictory, but positive >Ws. See Sovani 
p. 427. 


LIl 

The word has been explained ^as H5^<q by 

T^^TR ( on fit. ^ III 45 ). But this is iWt correct. is 

right in explaining it as referring to the objects of senses and 
the two bodies — subtle and gross. Davies remarks : — 
“ Some commentators make the lifi^a itself to be Buddhi 
( intellect ) and bhavas to be its conditions. The former 
interpretation ( i. e. H. ) is preferable, for the lin^a, though 
formed of intellect and other internal organs, is yet something 
different from them. It is, moreover, conditioned by the 
state of a former life, which is due to ‘ intellect ’. ( p. 90 ). 


LIV 

means where predominates. It may be 
asked why this state should not be the human goal, why 
should men hanker after ? To this the W replies 

III 52 ). explains 

it as— 

; This very idea is expressed in 
the next • 

According to there are sixteen forms of creations— 
“ that is, apparently, each of the four classes of beings 
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proceeds from four modifications of nature; or from the invi- 
sible principles, from the subtile rudiments, from conditions 
or dispositions of intellect and from the gross elements. 

( Wilson, p. 220 ). It seems that takes and 

( == two, and ). and divides each of them 

into four classes, viz., HR and 

LV 

also expresses the same idea — ‘ 

^ ( il H. 11. 15 ). Compare 

also , fTHR 5 :^ ’ ( ni. 53 ). 

is explained by as ^i{i 

RqlwIWm I 

HRt reads 3RVn place of ?R, and in place of 

in the text. The former term he explains as 
and the latter as 


LVI 

The illustration of a cook cited by and the ( ^5fT. ^ . 
Ill 63 ) — 3THIWJ has got this 

disadvantage that is The illustration of 5»fRo viz., 

HHT has the same dis- 
advantage. The second illustration of viz., ?THr *€1^ 

’fwm fRi IS better, because is non- 

in telligent. 

quotes two tlt*I*ps in support of the purport of 
this ^ ■■ { II 21 ) and “ fWpif nfW HK- 

( II 22 ), 

LVII 

• The syllogism of the is 
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Now, the is The ftnST^!^ says that we 

can show a case which is the reverse of your syllogism. 
That is, 

^ 3T%5r^. I 

Here we have fTT«|siyf5r^. Now, the says that 

your case does not bring about the because, even 

in your case we shall assume as the cause of To 

this the replies J — Your argument is not sound, 

because a or ^T^JIcTT^can act only with the motive of 
or But, it would be absurd to impute any motive to 

God, much less these two motives. 

5^® and 'jPEI®, interpret this as illustrating 

the S||l% and ( of nvjH ) both, while as speaks of 

y^lT^ only. ^ 


Lvm 

means but it is only a blind instinct or 
activity, which is the nature of the three g^s in philo- 
sophy. It IS not the of the according to whom 

jt IS the quality of a sentient being. 

LXI 

This ’WtNjT has given rise to a great controversy. With 
whom should we construe the word ^ ? Is it which feels 
that there is nothing than or is it itself 

which feels that there is nothing than myself ? 

The first meaning is adopted by m^K ; and would 
seem to mean that it is the author of the who feels 

that there is nothing than 

The next difficulty is about the meaing •of the term 
^[fJTTK?!T. explains it by ‘ subtlety and b> 

* bashfulness ’, and jfrf® by * enjoyability 
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Again, in the 59th is compared to a but 

here to a 

As to the existence of another on the basis of jfnTo, 

see my foot-note to the text of the and introduction 

“ explains it as — 

•f 3*^: I This is not a good interpretation, 

ifr^o is much nearer the mark when he says — 

LXII 

etc.* { ) IS evidentely derived 

from sqrHHT^ — " ^ STWR: 5^3- 

‘*(^. 9.1. 24 \* 

LXIV 

The word according to R?"© and 

means the 3T»IRT or practice of the ^twenty-five ?f^s. 
clanfies this waqfRT as which leads to the 

realisation of the distinction between 3^ and a^M. 

The following scheme shows the different interpreta- 
tions of the phrases rP*?. ^ % and as given by various 

commentators. — 

cTT^o jfr^o 

5»Tft*T 3?f fkmm. 4rf?r% 

I ^ *r arf^ 

g I 

5T if 5T g 

Id#; I 

^ ^ ^ Rf rR^RHi: I 3T?IT?Tft?it- I 

SWI 
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The quotation— " etc., ” given by is 

also found in this on qf. I. 50. where, reads 

*T 5rNtS5TrR*T^sf^ in place of H The meaning 

of the verse is — ^ 

3Tq^^T%sfT ^ ^R:. it^WTTrf^: I = free 

from all ( the ) flaws { of 5T|f%, etc., according to the ). 

= truth ( according to the 4r^s ), = 

contradictions ( in the shape of ITgfM^RTR. according to the 
^s ). etc.. = although there is no effort to 

free this from the flaws of 5rpnf^f^R> yet this 

IS not contradicted because ife is partial to it. 
^T^®*s introduction here favours the reading 
which will mean — “although is 

LXVI 

( para 271 ) = on account of ignorance, the Spirit 

thinks that as the enjoyable products of Nature, sound 
and the rest, are for my sake, so the discriminative knowledge 
brought about by Nature ( and hence a product of Natuji'e ) is 
also for my sake. 

srrfirT — The idea is that HITT and are for 

the purpose of the Spirit ( i, e., ^^.HTHs ). They urge the 
Nature into activity. But, after the Spirit has enjoyed the 
products of Nature and has attained the discriminative know- 
ledge, there remains no other purpose of the Spirit. HtH and 
are no more 3?J'TT’5[s. So, in the case of this particular 
Spirit, and aTTW cannot urge the Nature into activity. 

LXVII 

“ ” is 515RS, IV. I.. 19. ^TftT- 

^ explains it- as — !y«T’Tr'Tqii%*mTnT*^rr^^ 

afl 
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LXXVII 

The ten are — 

( \ (^) (5) (=f^- 

?mr ), ( s ) !i«rnR?T ( = 5^r^: ), ( <\ ) skth^ ^inctaw. 
{%) ), (») ^R: ( = ). ( c ) ifin: 

(=3^ ^ nf^n: ). (s) $n|i%: ( = 

and ( ( = 3^^ ). For this quotation* 

and see introduction. 










